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ARTICLES 


THE ANALOGY OF NATURE, A NOTE ON THE 
STRUCTURE OF OLD TESTAMENT IMAGERY 


I 


ERHAPS the most important difference noticeable in the secular 

field between the literary criticism of the present century and that 

of the nineteenth is in the development of the ‘oblique’ approach 
to literature. 

Much modern criticism takes the form of the interpretation of key- 
words, concepts, and images, used in the course of a play or a poem, the 
ambiguities which characterize their use,' and through these ambiguities 
the fundamental antitheses which the work in question poses and re- 
solves. Thus the significant variations which the word ‘nature’ under- 
goes in Shakespeare’s King Lear have been made the basis for a fruitful 
discussion of the play’s inward meaning.* The study of ‘equivocation’ 
aaconcept implicit both in the plot and in the dialogue of Macbeth has 
given rise to conclusions of the first importance and incidentally made 
it strikingly obvious that material that used to be awarded by Shake- 
spearian critics to other dramatists (e.g. the porter-scene in Act II) are 
really part of the play’s essential unity when the play is sympathetically 
understood at this deeper level.’ In such an instance, interpretative, 
synthetic criticism clearly takes priority over what in biblical studies 
would be regarded as essential literary criticism, i.e. the division of the 
work into its parts by means of an objective, analytical scrutiny. And as 
for ‘form-criticism’, there is clearly little left for it to do. The fact that 


* Cp. the classic work on this subject, W. Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity 
(1930). Professor Empson (2nd ed., pp. 193-4) draws attention to the importance 
of the Hebrew factor in the evolution of these poetic complexities in English: 
"The study of Hebrew . . . may have had influence on the capacity of English for 
ambiguity; Donne, Herbert, Jonson, and Crashaw, for instance, were Hebrew 
scholars, and the flowering of poetry at the end of the sixteenth century corre- 
sponded with the first thorough permeation of the English language by the 
translated texts. This is of interest because Hebrew, having very unreliable 
tenses, extraordinary idioms, and a strong taste for puns, possesses all the 
poetical advantages of a thorough primitive disorder. . . .’ A study of Hebrew 
poetics on the lines of Empson’s work on English literature would yield profit- 
able results. Certainly the ambiguities of the poetical texts have never been 
pressed in any systematic way. 

* J. F. Danby, Shakespeare’s Doctrine of Nature (1949). 

3 Cp. Introduction to Macbeth by Kenneth Muir (Arden Shakespeare, Edition 
of 1951), pp. xxvii—xxxiv. 


6ar. 2 [Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VI, Pt. 2, October 1955] M 








162 HAROLD FISCH 
the porter-scene is comedy where the play as a whole is tragedy, becomes 
largely irrelevant. 

This ‘oblique’ approach, basing itself on verbal hints and affinities 
when applied to Scripture may be thought to be something akin to the 
method of exegesis by means of the medieval ‘tropological’ sense, or in 
the manner of a Jewish Midrash. As we have now moved a little out of 
the rationalistic atmosphere of nineteenth-century Bible criticism, per. 
haps no one need be very seriously alarmed at that. On the other hand, 
it might be imagined that such an approach will lead to vagueness and 
wild conjecture. There is no doubt bogus work done in the name of the 
‘new criticism’ but when handled responsibly it can become a most pre- 
cise instrument of analysis and exposition. 

It is sometimes necessary to make use of the most delicate philological 
aids to establish what precise shade of meaning a word may bear in 
certain contexts. Attention to ambiguities and even puns yields a rich 
harvest. Thus Professor Kenneth Muir in an interesting article! has 
called attention to the pervasive use in Shakespeare’s plays of puns used 
(often without conscious intent) for serious dramatic purposes. This is 
obviously relevant to Old Testament studies. The Hebrew paronomasia, 
or 12? Sy Spi pw as Jewish grammarians termed it, has usually been 
looked upon as a literary extra, an adornment of style as in 91... wip 


Siva (Song iv. 12) or as a rhetorical device for emphasis or irony | 


(especially in the prophetic visions, e.g. Amos viii. 2; Jer. i. 11-12; Isa, 


v. 7) or as a mnemonic device for giving special force to blessings and | 


curses.* Less attention has, however, been given to the more important 
and subtle use of the figure as a mode of language, as a method of 
defining certain metaphysical complexities in a significantly compressed 
and concrete fashion. Ezek. xx. 37-38, *NI931 N37 NGI OSNK "NxM 
+ + + 5% approaches this usage. Through the play on words, the N13 
(‘covenant’) is represented as a cleansing and scouring agency. Jer. xiv. 
8 and xvii. 13 refer to God as M1p%, ‘the hope’ of Israel. It is clear from 
the context that another meaning of Mp% ‘collection of waters’ (as in 
Gen. i. 10, Exod. vii. 19, &c.) is also present. Both the chapters in 
question abound with images of dry or salty land and drought (cp. Jer. 
xiv. 1 and xvii. 8) and to make the matter more decisive, we have the 
unambiguous expression (xvii. 13) O° O° pM closely following. The 
use of the ambiguous word with its concealed pun mediates between 


' “The Uncomic Pun’ in The Cambridge Journal, vol. iii (1950), pp. 472-85. 
2 A. Guillaume quotes a number of examples, e.g. ITI)" “T1T) 73 (Gen. xlix. 
19) and points out that the Arabs regarded puns as having a supernatural force 
and origin. They were much used in spells and incantations (see Prophecy and 
Divination, London, 1938, p. 254). 
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THE ANALOGY OF NATURE 163 


the spiritual and material manifestations of salvation, and binds them 
closely together.' Other examples which could be similarly analysed with 
profit are Pss. Ixiv. 5 and lvi. g. It is obvious in all such examples that 
theological paradoxes and mysteries are being expressed not in conceptual 
form but in imaginative utterance in words ‘thrown out’ (as Matthew 
Arnold’s phrase has it) in the attempt to give shape to an experience 
which is still powerfully operative at the moment of composition. 

If we adopt this sort of approach to the Hebrew text, I do not think 
we shall sacrifice theology to literature; it is much more likely that our 
theology will be deepened and enriched and that after travelling the road 
of strict literary analysis, or rather, synthesis, we shall apprehend more 
truly the existential realities which underlie, or ought to underlie, the 
abstract language of systematic theology. 


II 


The most important single instrument of interpretation by the 
‘oblique’ method has undoubtedly proved to be the study of imagery, 
which in its wider sense means all the formal features of style and 
composition including the verbal figures’ discussed above; but in the 
narrower sense it is applied to metaphor and simile which have now 
taken on an unprecedented importance for criticism. A marked feature 
of Shakespearean studies in the last thirty years has been the growth of 
interest in a particular type of imagery, the so-called ‘iterative’ or ‘con- 
nective’ imagery.” Thus the iterated images of (a) food; appetite; satiety; 
hunger; drink; and (5) cosmic violence; aspiration; infinite capacity— 
which pervade Antony and Cleopatra are not accidental but reveal the 
dramatist’s sense of the paradox within the love experience of the hero 
and the heroine—its unlimited idealism and selflessness on the one hand, 
and its unlimited sensuality on the other; and through the imagery a 
corresponding paradox is revealed in the Roman ideal of empire; on the 
one hand there is the lust for earth which feeds beasts as well as men 
(I. i) and, on the other hand, there is the vision of grandeur and domi- 
nion which make men like gods. A philosophical, political, and psycho- 
logical discourse might have been written on the theme and might still 


? Rabbi Akiba in the second century had developed this ambiguity for Mid- 
rashic purposes (see Mishnah, Yoma, 8. 9). His comment on Jer. xvii. 13 is as 
follows: ‘As a ritual bath (mikveh) purifies the unclean, so the Holy One, Blessed 
is He, purifies Israel’ (sc. on the Day of Atonement). 

? The pioneer work on the subject (though the existence of such image- 
clusters had been perceived as early as the eighteenth century by Walter Whiter) 
was by the late Miss Caroline Spurgeon, Shakespeare’s Imagery and What it 
tells us (1935). 
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be written with the play as text; but that was not the dramatist’s task 
Nor is it the task of the critic when analysing the play. 

The critic is by no means called upon to translate the concrete imagi- 
native discourse of the poet into abstract, conceptual discourse. His 
task is much rather to isolate and define in the images themselves the 
unconscious creative processes of the poet and, by revealing the struc. 
ture to which they belong, to recapture the total experience of the play 


in its unity. The critic’s task is much more one of synthesis than analysis, | 


Far from breaking the play down into its parts—he seeks to apprehend 
the mysterious principle which binds the play together. He seeks to 
discover the key to the particular imaginative language of the play, for, 
as Mr. Wilson Knight tells us, ‘each play is a visionary unit bound to 
obey none but its own self-imposed laws’. 


Ill 

It must be obvious that there are many ‘iterative’ themes and images 
and symbols in the Old Testament which might be examined from this 
point of view and which might reveal something of the unity binding 
together in their imaginative experience psalmist, prophet, and histo- 
rian. There is, for instance, the image of Israel as God’s vineyard (cp. 
Isa. v. &c.) which clearly has a more than functional purpose. The vine 
and the fruit of the vine have, in the religion of Israel, a special ritual 
value, as can be seen from the restrictions, especially in the case of the 
Nazirite, which surround them. The analogy is thus neither superficial 
nor fortuitous; it is on the contrary organic and reciprocal. A religious 
significance enters into both sides of it. We might contrast with this (to 
bring out the difference in literary method) the parable of the sower in 
Matt. xiii. This may indeed ‘reflect the agricultural background’ of the 
gospel writer—but intrinsically it does little more than that. The irnage 
of the tares in the wheat has done its work when it has been expounded 
by the gospel itself (xiii. 37); it has no deeper symbolic value or signifi- 
cance which might be illuminated by other biblical references to tares 
and wheat. Of course, we do get true parables in the Old Testament also 
(e.g. Judg. ix. 8), but they are not the literary norm of the Hebrew 
Scriptures as they are of the New Testament.! 

The image of bride and bridegroom expressing the relation of God to 
Israel has likewise a rich and mysterious significance which makes the 


* We should remember that Greek was used by the New Testament writers as 
‘a kind of Esperanto’ (according to Monsignor Knox) and so such ambiguities 
and complexities as might be found there would not generally be wrought (as in 
the Hebrew Scriptures) out of the native sinew of the language. “The artist in 
words’, says Professor Muir (art. cit.), ‘must collaborate with the genius of the 
language’ in the same way as a sculptor ‘collaborates with the grain and texture 
of the wood or the markings on the stone.’ 
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language of Jer. ii. 2 f. the language of the Covenant in a unique sense." 
Again, the relationship is an organic and reciprocal one in which each 
side of the analogy is illuminated by the other. In Hosea the analogy, 
rooted as it is in the prophet’s own experience of marriage, takes on an 
almost obsessive character. In the expression: NY) MRI *Y PNW 
mur nx (Hos. ii. 22) he attains a potent ambiguity through the use of 
aterm ¥° which signifies at once marital union, spiritual intimacy, 
and revelation.? In the immediately preceding verse in Hosea, the term 
p’nn likewise retains in its context part of its original concrete force 
as a word denoting the affective biological link between the mother 
(and by extension, the father) and the issue of her womb. The image 
is made more explicit later in xi. 2 and in such passages as Ps. ciii. 13. 
Here again the Father—Son relationship in the sphere of God-Israel does 
not nullify or displace the parent-child relation in the human sphere. 
On the contrary it is rooted in it and in turn gives it additional meaning 
and depth. 

The iterative image to which I wish to devote the remainder of this 
article, however, is the image of the natural order as analogous to the 
character and function of Law in the sphere of God-—Israel. This may 
reveal better than any other example something of the structure and 
dimension of O.T. imagery in general as well as something of the 
Israelite response to nature which needs to be understood in terms of 
the imaginative categories of Israel itself rather than those of a natural 
theology built up on the thought-forms of ancient Greece. 


IV 
As an introduction to this subject, we might take 
‘DION PINT YOWNI WAIIN QVT WNT 
*n7ax Sys Sin snp? ~pyn> Ay" 
(Deut. xxxii. 1-2.) avy~>y 092923991 RVI SY OTD 


Heaven and earth are bidden in this passage to bear witness to God’s 
action in history and to the special interest he has shown in Israel ever 
since he found them in the wilderness ]2w” 55° 1731 (verse 10). The only 


' Cp. André Neher, Amos (Paris, 1950), p. 46: ‘Le vocabulaire caractéristique 
de l’existence conjugale décrit toutes les modalités de la berith’. Neher’s remarks 
under this head, and in relation to the berith generally, are distinctly illuminating 
and will be referred to again. Dr. Neher has more recently returned to the subject 
in a special paper, ‘Le Symbolisme conjugal: expression de l'histoire de |’A.T’. 
(Revue d’ Histoire et de Philosophie Religieuses, 1954, pp. 30-49). 

? Cp. on this word, in ref. to Amos iii. 2, Neher, Amos, p. 35, and art. cit., 
Pp. 31-32. 

3 The Rabbis taught that the honour due to parents is comparable with that 
due to God himself and cite the use of the same verb 73D in Prov. iii. 9 and 
Exod. xx. 12 (B.T. Kiddushin, f. 30b). 
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other occurrence of the word IM in the Pentateuch is Gen. i. 2 and 
this suggests at once that the analogy of Deut. xxxii. 1, 2—rainfall: pro. 
phetic doctrine and divine salvation—is linked to a further analogy, 
viz. the election of Israel out of the undifferentiated mass of the nations 
as parallel to the Divine action freely exercised in creating the world 
out of the undifferentiated chaos of 19731 N.' The word is again used 
twice with a conscious sense of its ambiguous function in Isa. xlv. 18-19, 
and this instance will reinforce the point lam making. (‘The Deuteronomy 
passage with its simple vivid imagery provides the source and, in a way 
the explanation of the more obscure "317p3 WN of Isa. xlv. 19; the D1pp 
‘Jon YIN would then have been suggested by the a0" 9" of Deuteronomy, 
both passages referring to the same locality and the same event.) 

What emerges from the foregoing is the organic relation, focused and 
underlined by such terms as tohu, between the processes of nature, and 
in a special degree, the rainfall on the one hand and the saving doctrine 
which has been imparted to Israel on the other. H. Wheeler Robinson 
has pointed out, following Duhm,? that the theology of the Hebrews is 
a ‘rain-theology’, the prosperity of Palestine depending entirely on the 
rain from heaven. Following this hint, an ominous undertone may be 
detected in our Deuteronomy passage since it speaks of rainfall in 
connexion with the warnings of Moses. A statement preserved in a late 
recension of the Midrash Tanhuma anticipates and expands this idea, 
for it relates this passage to Deut. xi. 14, 17, where the blessings of rain- 
fall and its restraint are referred to as consequences respectively of 
Israel’s obedience or disobedience to the Divine Law. This Midrash 
provides in fact the most satisfactory gloss to this passage. It reads as 
follows : ‘ 

Give ear, ye heavens. .. . In keeping with this, Scripture says, ‘If heaven 
above can be measured, and the foundations of the earth searched out 
beneath, then will I also cast off all the seed of Israel’ (Jer. xxxi. 37). But 
since they endure for ever and Israel endures for ever, therefore are they 
summoned to witness to the maintenance by Israel of the law and the 
commandments. And if, Heaven forbid, they [Israel] should set at naught 
the commandments then shall the hand of the witnesses be first upon them to 
put them to death, seeing that it is written, ‘and he will shut up the heaven 


so that there shall be no rain, and the earth shall not yield her produce’ 
(Deut. xi. 17).3 


* This double usage of 71FM is noted by E. C. Rust, Nature and Man in 
Biblical Thought (1953), p. 27. 

2 Cp. H. Wheeler Robinson, Religious Ideas of the Old Testament (1913, 
edition of 1949), p. 73. 

3 Midrash Tanhuma (cp. Edition Horeb, New York, 1924, p. 678). A variant 
of this Midrashic saying (and perhaps the source of it) occurs in the Sifri where 
it is quoted in the name of R. Bana’ah. 
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The most extraordinary intuition in this passage is that contained in the 
italicized words adapted from Deut. xvii. 7. Here, of course, the case 
is that of the malefactor who has done evil of a particularly heinous 
character (13 3, ‘to transgress His covenant’) and the witnesses, 
through their action in dealing the first blow, testify to the binding 
character of the Covenant as a common responsibility. The Midrash 
through its pointed use of this phrase makes it appear that the witnesses 
whom Moses calls here and in Deut. xxx. 19, viz. heaven and earth, are 
likewise in the position of the witnesses mentioned in Deut. xvii. 7, that 
is to say that they are not passive spectators who testify to the fact of a 
crime having been committed but are rather themselves active partners 
in the Covenant who are bound to come forward publicly when it is 
violated. 

How seriously are we entitled to take this notion of the natural world 
as forming part of the background of the Covenant? And if it does, what 
is the nature of the Covenant which binds it? There is, of course, the 
verse in Jer. xxxiii. 25 which speaks explicitly of 79°) ony °n3 
from which numerous writers have been encouraged to draw the conclu- 
sion that the world is thought to be ruled by a Covenant in the same way 
as is Israel. E. C. Rust remarks, ‘Behind God’s Covenant with His 
chosen people lies His covenant with nature itself’.' Pedersen makes a 
similar point? and also refers to the Noahide covenant (Gen. ix) which 
of course included the animals and fowl issuing from the ark among its 
contracting parties (vv. 10-12). In spite of all this, it cannot be said that 
‘the covenant with day and night’ has been given any really central value 
in discussions of the Israelite view of nature. In spite of many interesting 
and important remarks under this head, Eichrodt’s discussion of the 
subject of Gott und Welt is dominated by the categories of immanence 
and transcendence, &c. H. Wheeler Robinson in his three excellent 
chapters on ‘God and Nature’ merely mentions the notion of a covenant 
in passing,‘ taking as his central term the diffused psychic life or mana 
which he finds attributed to all created things from stones to planets. 
Interesting though such conceptions are, it remains true that the imagina- 
tive vocabulary of the Old Testament itself when dealing with the world 
of nature is the vocabulary of the Covenant, not of mana-life nor of 
immanence and transcendence; these categories are imported from 
without. 


' Op. cit., p. 64. 

? Israel III-IV (English version, Copenhagen, 1940), pp. 617-18. 

3 Theologie des Alten Testaments, Band 2 (1935), pp. 81-82. 

* Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament (Oxford, 1946), p. 10. 
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Vv 

To take the Covenant-theology seriously in its application to the 
nature-lore of the Old Testament involves, among other things, the 
abandonment of the immanence:transcendence terminology derived 
from other religious and philosophical systems. On the part of the God 
who summons the Covenant into existence, we have condescension;! 
on the part of the other partner or partners we have a summons to an 
active participation with God in the sphere of history. Where the 
Covenant always implies a dynamic relation, both immanence and 
transcendence imply a static one. The terms are therefore not merely 
unhelpful; they are misleading. Another way of putting it would be to 
say that in the Covenant we have a maximum of immanence and a 
maximum of transcendence at one and the same moment. André Neher 
expresses the matter as follows: 

N’y a-t-il pas antinomie irréductible entre ce langage ‘immanent’ [sc. 
of Koiger] intégrant Dieu dans la sphére humaine, et cet autre langage 
‘transcendant’ que le judaisme d’Alexandrie crut lire dans la Bible? 
Antinomie ? Non. Compensation ? Oui. Les deux notions, celle d’hiatus et 
celle de participation, figurent au principe de la berith. La ‘philosophie’ 
autant que la sociologie péchent en sacrifiant l’une & l’autre. C’est dans 
leur jeu compensateur que réside la particularité de la notion israélite de 
berith.? 

At one extreme, we have the Divine King who cannot be approached 
by flesh and blood and who is beyond and above all his works (cp. Job 
XXXViil passim, 1 Kings viii. 27, Neh. ix. 5, Jer. xxx. 21). The Creator 
God stands apart from the creation, bestows existence upon it and 
summons it to perform his will. The realm of Deity is thus the realm of 
what is utterly free, unconditioned, and omnipotent, for the clay cannot 
ask the potter, “What doest thou?’ But it must be pointed out that the 
imagery of kingship is part of the authentic language of the Covenant 
whether it be the Divine kingship over Israel (e.g. Ps. Ixviii. 25) or 
over nature as a whole (Ps. xcv. 3, 4). The Divine kingship is asserted 
either through God’s power over the forces of nature or through his 
revelation at Sinai. Sometimes, as in Ps. xcvii, the two situations 
ambiguously coalesce. In either case, the kingship imagery arises at the 
apex of the Covenant relation. 

But that is only one facet of the Covenant; for the Covenant also 
implies the existence of two quasi-independent realities which confront 


? Neher, op. cit., p. 46. 
? Ibid. Cp. the saying of R. Johanan, ‘Wherever mention is made of the great- 
ness of the Holy one, Blessed be He, there likewise thou mayst find His con- 
descension (INUNUY)’ (B.T. Megillah, f. 31a). 
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one another in the drama of the covenant.! This is strongly brought out 
in the covenantal formula used in Deut. xxvi. 17-18. The ‘partners’ 
undertake reciprocal duties. The sinaitic covenant has similarly its con- 
tractual side. Of course it is part of the paradox of the Covenant that 
it is God’s free initiative in leading Israel out of Egypt which bestows 
upon Israel its character of a free agent ready to accept the responsi- 
bilities of the Covenant. Similarly it is God’s free creative act which 
gives to the Cosmos its quasi-independence as a going concern, manifest- 
ing its own will, movement, and character. 

To sum up so far, we have condescension on the one side and election 
or promotion on the other—the two preconditions for the entry of both 
parties into a Covenant; but the mystery, inscrutability, and power of the 
Divine King are not thereby placed in jeopardy. That is the first mystery 
which holds for the Covenant, both in its cosmic, natural form and in 
its particularistic, Israelite form. A second mystery may now be noted. 
Entry into the Covenant involves at once a more intimate relation be- 
tween the covenanting parties (that is why the imagery of espousal is so 
peculiarly significant) and through this more intimate relation, the 
existence of the one party becomes bound up, as it were, with that of the 
other. Hence, immediately after the ceremonial Covenant entered into 
with the elders (Exod. xxiv) we have the first mention of God’s in- 
dwelling in Israel (Exod. xxv. 8), and it is from this and similar passages 
that later Jewish theology of the shekhinah-type takes its rise. God’s 
relation with the world-order has likewise this character of mutual in- 
volvement, which makes it possible for him to speak in the thunder 
(Pss. xxix, xxx), dwell in the bush (Deut. xxxiii. 16—note the same word 
}2¥ here as in Exod. xxv. 8), or clothe himself in the morning-light 
(Ps. civ. 2-4); indeed he fills heaven and earth (Jer. xxiii. 24). There is 
nothing of Pantheism here, nor even of Divine immanence in the com- 
monly understood sense: the Covenant relation is too dialectical and 
dynamic for that. Above all, what the traditional metaphysics leaves out, 
aad what the Covenant-theology emphatically includes, is the dimension 
of history. To speak of transcendence or immanence is to consider 
biblical theology in terms of being rather than becoming, it is to attempt 
to crystallize a situation which is essentially in movement. It will tell you 
something about it but not very much, and not perhaps the most important 


' Neher points out that this quasi-independence of the partners is a special 
feature of the love symbolism of the O.T. Because the two partners preserve 
their individuality, the love relation never loses the dramatic character of an 
encounter (cp. art. cit., ‘Le Symbolisme conjugal’, p. 34). For the two partners 
to become one flesh and yet preserve their separate personalities constitutes the 
special paradox of the marital state; the same paradox applies mutatis mutandis 
to the ‘marriage’ of God and Israel. 
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things. It is rather like examining a play from the point of view of the 
spectacle and leaving the plot out of consideration. The dealings of 
God with nature (like his dealings with Israel) are indeed a history, 
They find their consummation with the disclosing in its full richness and 
blessing of the resources of the Cosmos, expressed as a new heaven and 
a new earth (Isa. Ixv. 17). Indeed the redemption of Israel and the 
regeneration of the natural world coincide as the denouement to the 
drama of history as a whole (cp. Isa. xxx. 26)—for eschatology em- 
braces the Covenant in its totality and not merely one part of it. It has 
been pointed out that the very first word of Scripture N°VN73 implies an 
end or completion—i.e. an N’7N¥; it is the ‘beginning’ of an historical 
programme." And certainly the Israelite covenant also is from its incep- 
tion a Covenant with a purpose to be accomplished in history—it is a task 
imposed, not merely a state to be entered into. 

Again the dialectical character of the Covenant reveals itself as we 
approach the final and, from our point of view, most important feature 
of it. Along with the imposition of an historical task, the Covenant im- 
posed further obligation which takes us away from its dynamic, histori- 
cal programme to its permanent and immutable feature, and again that 
is not to be expressed in any philosophical categories but in the language 
of the Covenant itself. This feature is Law (torah). It may be said (with 
numerous qualifications) that if the prophets are the bearers of the 
Covenant in its dynamic, historical character, the priests are the guar- 
dians of the Law. The two tasks are complementary and indeed they 
overlap. In the sphere of nature the analogy to Law is design accom- 
plished. The rhythms of the seasons, of day and night, guaranteed 
through the sign of the rainbow (which like the sabbath in relation to 
the Israelite Law, is the supreme guarantee or oth of the Covenant, 
Gen. ix. 17), represent this permanent quality of design. This system, 
is in one sense the accomplishment of the Divine purpose in the Cosmos; 
in another sense it is the pre-cond*tion for its accomplishment. We 
should term this natural law. But we should beware of introducing a 
note of stoical cosmology here, with the Hellenic ideas of static design, 
harmony, and the automatic adaptability of means to ends. To the 
Hebrew mind, the Law of Nature has an imperative character; like 
torah in the human sphere, it involves command and response (cp. Ps. 
exlviii. 5; Prov. viii. 29; Job xxxviii. 12). For the Israelite, this aspect 
of the Covenant in his particular case, includes the regulation of family 
and cultus, the tribal structure, the priesthood, and the rhythm of fast 
and feast. Here we may detect also part of that collateral Covenant 
of Israel: Cosmos, for the rhythm of fast and feast, is not merely 
? Eichrodt, op. cit., p. 53. 
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analogous to the rhythm of the seasons of the year it is the sacramental 
sign set upon them." Just as in Deut. xxxii. 1-2 nature bears witness to 
Israel’s obedience or disobedience, so in the Spring Festival and the 
Autumn Festival, as in the offerings of the first fruits, of the corn and 
the vintage, /srael bears witness to the continuing adherence of the uni- 
verse to its primordial routine. But here a difference at once appears in 
the form of witness which the Cosmos bears to Israel and Israel to the 
Cosmos. For if Israel’s witness to the law of nature takes the form of 
ritual, nature’s witness to Israel and its torah takes the form of admoni- 
tion, challenge, and moral exemplum. This is of the very essence of the 
analogy and explains its deep attraction for prophet and psalmist, for 
Israel’s poets did not seek in their imagery merely the aesthetic delight 
of seeing the one in the many, unity in diversity; they sought to pene- 
trate farther, namely into the realm of that moral imperative which 
speaks in the Book of God’s Works even as it does in the Book of his 


Word. 
VI 


We may now proceed directly to the analogy as it is displayed in the 
nineteenth Psalm and in related passages in the Psalter, namely Pss. 
cxix. 89, cxlvii. 14-20, and xxxiii. 6. In the first seven verses of Ps. xix 
we have a description of the natural order: the sun, the most powerful 
and prominent symbol of that order, marking out the rhythmic alterna- 
tion of day and night. This is no mechanical process of masses in motion 
as in the Newtonian cosmology; for nature has its own vital properties 
and the creatures express their joy in carrying out their allotted tasks. 
‘He is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, And rejoiceth as a 
strong man to run his course.’ These verses are followed by five more in 
which the imagery of the natural order is transferred to the sphere of 
Law which, like the sun, enlightens the eyes, makes joyful the heart, is 
‘bright’ (93: cp. Song vi. 10) and ‘stands perpetually’. Again, it is 
golden, or rather, ‘more desirable than gold’. In verse 12 I detect a truly 
metaphysical ambiguity in the word 713 which means at once ‘warned’ 
or ‘taught’ (cp. Eccl. iv. 13; Ezek. iii. 21) and also ‘enlightened’ or ‘gleam- 
ing’, its fundamental signification as in “t, ‘splendour’ (Dan. xii. 3). 
The ‘splendour’ would of course refer back to the sun passage, vv. 1-7. 
In the remaining three verses the poet draws out the spiritual conclusion 
of his meditation and makes use of further ambiguously compressed 
phrases: the word NI7N03 echoes N03 in verse 7; JWT] may have been 
suggested by INO} and the linked idea of Fn which would constitute a 
kind of implied paronomasia. ON°® goes back to O°%N (verse 8) which in 


? The sacrificial cult also, of course,i nvolved the ritual dedication of just those 
animals with whom Israel (and mankind generally) has ‘covenantal’ relations. 
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turn is suggested by the picture of the sun’s perfect movement, its 
accomplished design. 

It is not necessary to enter here at all deeply into the problem of 
whether the Psalm was originally composed as a unity as held by 
Kissane,' Eerdmans,? and others, or whether it consisted of two separate 
poems written at two different periods and joined together at a somewhat 
later period, possibly by a third poet, as Gunkel,? Schmidt,? Briggs, 
Oesterley,5 and others maintain. In view of what has been said above 
about the close verbal contexture of the whole poem, the second hypo- 
thesis seems highly improbable. But however this may be, such criticism 
does not help us materially to attain an interior understanding of the 
poem. Clearly, in the hands of a true poet, the ‘esemplastic power’ of 
the imagination, as Coleridge termed it, gives to the varied themes and 
ideas of the poem, whencesoever derived, unity of tone, purpose, and 
vision. Likewise the true critic sets himself the task of tracing out in 
the structure, imagery, and diction of a poem or poetic drama, the 
principle of its unity, or else of pointing out the lack of such unity, if it 
is lacking. In Ps. xix such unity is manifestly not lacking. 

Our consideration of Ps. xix will at once help us with other passages. 
Ps. cxix. 89 and 92 makes use of the same parallel, the permanence of 
the earth in this instance (rather than the sun) being compared with the 
Law. The word J73t here carries a complex meaning. At one level it 
signifies God’s creative act or design (cp. Ps. xxxili. 6, D°W AV 7373 
Wy}; and Ps. cxlviii. 8). But it is also part of the language of the Covenant 
used expressly in relation to Law as in the phrase D277 N Wy (Deut. 
iv. 13).° In another place similarly we have these two meanings of 37 
significantly juxtaposed : 

Tay? ° INP "b> OND Ip Pow 
maw vr INT aw DORN 1937 Nw 
Sew? yopwni ypn apy" 937 TP 
(Ps. cxlvii. 17-19). 


The first 192°T would refer to the Divine creative act seen in the annual 
spring thaw (for creation is continually renewed in the drama of the 
Covenant).? The second 37 for which we have the marginal reading 


The Book of Psalms, vol. i (Dublin, 1953), p. 83. 

Oudtestamentische Studién, deel. iv (Leiden, 1947), p. 168. 

Apud Eerdmans, ibid. 

L.C.C, Psalms, vol. i (Edinburgh, 1906), pp. 163, 164. 

The Psalms (London, 1939), vol. i, p. 168. 

Cp. Eichrodt, op. cit., p. 35. 

Many critics have spoken of the doctrine of continuous creation in the Old 
Testament (cp. Eichrodt, op. cit., p. 78; H. W. Robinson, Inspiration and Revela- 
tion, pp. 24-25; E. C. Rust, op. cit., p. 66, &c.). It is worth noticing that it is an 
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7137, carries the full weight of the Divine revelation to Israel embodied 
in the form of NINN, OPN and Oppwn. In verse 15 MAT PTY AAD TY 
probably includes both senses. ‘Through this juxtaposition the poet not 
only reveals the basic unity on which the analogy is founded, the unity 
of God’s Works and his Word; he also reveals as by a subtle irony the 
difference between one covenant and the other: the one with Israel being 
personal and moral, the one with nature impersonal and cyclical. 

In Ps. xciii the same unity of effect is achieved by holding the 
imagery of the storm (verses 3-4) and that of the Law (verse 5) together 
in an unusual |triple metre of 3:3:3. But the dialectical quality of the 
anology is revealed in the’sharp contrast of tone, the quiet beauty of 
the Temple worship suddenly replacing the roaring tumult of the sea. 

The witness in the sky, on the seas, and on the earth, is an integral 
part of the religion of Israel—the imagery of nature is no mere addition 
for poetical adornment or rhetorical illustration but is rather an organic 
part of the metaphysical insight of prophet and psalmist. It is a revela» 
tion parallel to that of God’s direct revelation to Israel; it illuminates it, 
and is in turn illuminated by it. It is in an attempt to express this that 
the Rabbis, employing their own quaint idiom, expounded the first 
verse of Scripture as follows: ‘By means of reshith (i.e. that mentioned 
in Prov. viii. 22) God created heaven and earth, and‘eshith means 
nothing other than torah.’! Likewise in accordance with a Talmudic 
ruling, the recital of the shema‘ in the morning and evening is preceded 
by two blessings, the first celebrating God’s maintenance of the orderly 
sequence of day and night; the other affirming the continuance of his 
love for Israel and Israel’s devotion to the Law. The recital of the 
shema’ is followed by the ge-ulah prayer celebrating God’s redemptive 
action in history. These three statutory blessings and the three texts 
enclosed within them (Deut. vi. 4-9; xi. 13-21; Num. xv. 37-41) 
represent a central feature of the Jewish liturgy for every day of the 
year and belong to the central nerve of Israel’s religion; they also reflect a 
profound understanding of the nature of biblical metaphor and analogy. 

HAROLD FIscH 


old Jewish teaching to be found in the B.T. Hagigah, f. 12b, and it is quoted in 
the liturgy as part of the morning-service. There Ps. cxxxvi. 7 is cited as the 
proof-text for the daily renewal of the M°VR IA MWY. Cp. also Ps. civ. 30. 

* Midrash Bereshith Rabbah, chap. 1, para. 1. This Midrash is the fruit of 
later speculation (probably of the Jogos type), but in giving to the torah something 
of the function of the Greek Jogos, the Rabbis were making what would be in- 
stantly recognized as an authentically Jewish statement, and what I think we may 
also claim as a contribution to scriptural exegesis at the level with which we are 
concerned with it in this article. 











THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND THE 
HISTORY OF THE O.T. TEXT 


NTEREST in the O.T. text possessed by the sect of Khirbet Qum- 
|= has so far been mainly concentrated on the biblical manuscripts 

and fragments and the various pesher manuscripts. Only a brief note 
has so far appeared, as far as I am aware, on the variant readings in non- 
biblical manuscripts.' Editors of the non-biblical texts have, of course, 
paid some attention to disagreements with the M.T. and agreements 
with ancient versions, but not nearly enough. Yet a great deal of textual 
quotations is contained in these works and is waiting to be made avail- 
able both for furthering our understanding of the text read by the sect 
and for textual work on the O.T. in general. 

The reason why this material has not been used more fully is to be 
Sought in the fact that it is not given in quotations marked as such, but 
is worked into the text of the writings, and that we rarely find a whole 
or even a half-verse, but mostly only mere splinters of verses. Since the 
scrolls as a whole are couched in an imitation of biblical Hebrew, it is 
natural to find not only single words but idioms and phrases from the 
O.T. used in them. It is a process familiar to anyone who has done 
Hebrew composition. The method was a recognized principle of style in 
Jewish writings of the Middle Ages and the eighteenth to nineteenth 
centuries in the so-called mosaic or mélizah style, the point of which 
lay in the ingenious combination of fragments culled from O.T. verses. 
In this style no great care had to be observed in reproducing the original 
text precisely in all details; both the convenience of the writer and 
lapses of memory might produce small divergencies. No one would 
dream of utilizing these as evidence that those medieval writers read in 
their Bibles a different text. 

It has been argued? that the same is true of the cases where the biblical 
reminiscences in the DS texts deviate from the O.T. There are, how- 
ever, two reasons why we should attribute to such variants a consider- 
ably greater importance. 

One is the nature of the employment of such truncated quotations. 
The conviction of the sect that they were actors in a drama described 


! M. Gottstein, ‘Bible Quotations in the sectarian Dead Sea Scrolls’, V.T. 
iii (1953), 79-82. 

2 The position of the Piyyut in this respect is not yet clear. Cp. M. Wallen- 
stein, “The Piyyut, with special reference to the textual study of the O.T.’, Bull. 
John Rylands Library, xxxiv (1952), pp. 469-76. 

3 Cp. E. Wiesenberg, PEFQS, Ixxxvi (1954), p. 104. 


[Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VI, Pt. 2, October 1955] 
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in the O.T. in all details naturally led them to apply to their own situa- 
tion those scripture verses which in their view predicted it. The very 
fact that there were such verses at hand was a guarantee that their analy- 
sis of the situation was right. The place of an event in the divine plan 
was, so to say, adequately plotted if the verse for it could be found. For 
this reason, the extensive use of quotation and allusion in the argumenta- 
tion from history in the ‘Admonition’ (DSA)! and in the prayers, to be 
said at a crucial moment in history, in DSW is not to be taken as an 
ornament of style, but as an intrinsic part of the argument. This is made 
particularly striking in DSA in those passages which consist almost 
entirely of quotations strung together in such a way as to throw light 
upon each other. These allusions were meant to be taken by the reader 
or listener as proof of the identity of the ‘prophecy’ and the situation to 
which it was applied. 

Now it appears an inescapable conclusion that if one quotes scripture 
for such purposes, one does—in intent at least—quote it literally. 
Failure to do so will mean that the reader either misses the point or will 
be able to raise objections from the correct text. There is, of course, 
some difference between express quotation and allusion in so far as in 
the latter elements not essential to the argument can be omitted even if 
they intervene between words quoted (telescoping) and grammatical 
forms may be changed so as to fit the phrase into the structure of the 
sentence into which it is inserted. The essentials, on the other hand, 
must be the words familiar to the reader. 

Actually, telescopings are just as frequent in the avowed quotations 
as in the allusions, and there is no noticeable difference in the textual 
character of the two types. Of course, it might still be argued that 
quotation was from memory and therefore occasionally faulty. This view 
has been applied to the divergent quotations in Talmudic literature, but 
Aptowitzer? was able to use just these divergencies to prove the survival 
of non-M.T. readings into Talmudic times. 

The second argument against the assumption of mere accidental 
variants is the occurrence of the same non-M.T. variant in different DS 
scrolls : 


DST iv. 12 (= Megilloth Genuzoth, ii. 44) ‘so as to look on their 
error, to behave foolishly on their festivals’ quotes, as was seen by 
Sukenik, Hab. ii. 15. It has, however, O7°TYV2 for M.T. om NyD. 
If this place were isolated, we might be tempted to read it as a mere 


* i.e. the paraenetic part of CDC, pp. i-—viii, xix—xx. 
2 ‘Das Schriftwort in der rabbinischen Litteratur’ (Prolegomena and 1 Sam.), 
Sitzungsber. d. K. Ak. d. Wiss. zu Wien, Phil.-Hist, Ki. cliii (1906), no. 6. 
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spelling variant (with résh, of course),! but the same spelling recurs 
in the lemma DSH xi. 3, where the mention of the Day of Atone. 
ment in the interpretation removes all doubt that ‘festivals’ was read,? 
The M.T. is here supported by all versions, as also in the case of Isa, 
xxx. 10, Mp'n w2~ 37,3 which both CDC i. 18 and DST ii. 32 
(= M.G. ii. 36, line 7) read with forms of da@rash for M.T. dabbéri, 

The words Jox3 N°3 at 1 Sam. ii. 35 are quoted in both CDC iii. 19 
and the allusion in DSD viii. 9 with the addition Sx w"3, not found 





in any version. The addition is irrelevant in the quotations, but makes _| 
quite good sense in 1 Sam. The surmise that we have here a genuine 
variant is somewhat strengthened by the fact that this is the form in 
which the quotation is used among Jews even today. 

A rather complicated example is Num. xv. 39: ‘that ye go not 
about after your own heart.’ In both CDC iii. 11 and DST iv. 15 
(= M.G. ii. 45, line 3) shéririith ‘stubbornness’ is added before 
‘heart’. This agrees with the Targums’ }133 77H, since harhér 
translates shéririith in Deut. xxix. 18. In Mishnaic Hebrew, hirhir 
mostly means ‘thought’.* Therefore, if at CDC ii. 16 we find mann 
MMR IS, the next phrase, Nit *3["]¥1, leaves little doubt that we have 
here another allusion to the same verse, with /ébh homiletically replaced 
by the synonymous, but more explicit, yézer, and ashmdah added as 
it is to Deut. xxxii. 42 in DSW xii. 10-11 ‘and thy sword shall eat 
flesh of guilt’, while the addition is lacking in the parallel version DSW 
xix. 4. Here, the fact that we have a variant is confirmed by the LXX 
and Vulg., both of which read only ‘thoughts’ (Savoia, cogitationes), 
having dropped ‘heart’ altogether. Now, strangely enough, just that 
process took place in the sectarian text of Ezek. xiv. 5, quoted in DST 
iv. 19 (= M.G. ii. 45, lines 18-19) with mahshébhothdm for M.T. 


libbdm,5 this time unsupported by the versions. 


A further ground in favour of the belief that allusions mean to be 


' For these transpositions of waw near gutturals, see now Z. Ben-Hayyim, 
Studies in the traditions of the Hebrew language (Madrid-Barcelona, 1954), pp. 
82-87. 

2 A. Michel, Le Maitre de Fustice (1954), p. 4, thinks that both variants are 
commented upon (see below), but I think it somewhat unlikely that m 
(line 5) is to be read both gdliithé ‘his exile’ and galléthé ‘to uncover him’. 

3 So also DSIa, destroyed in DSIb. 

* Originally the root seems to have signified ‘excitement’, cp. Ug. hrr = hmd 
‘desire’, Arab. harra ‘feel disgust’, harhara ‘move, shake’, Syr. harhar ‘excite’; 
but already in harhdrin (Dan. iv. 2) its meaning appears to be little more than 
‘imaginings’, the stage of semantic development at which Syr. harhdrd ‘mirage’ 
and Mand. N° ‘deceit’ branched off. 

5 If the emendation lébh in CDC iv. 16 is accepted, then the M.T. was also 
known to the sect. 
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exact and that deviations from the M.T. are to be taken as evidence for 
familiarity with a different text is the fact that comparison with the 
versions proves a fertile heuristic method in identifying quotations not 
recognizable as such from the M.T. alone. I give here some examples, 
excluding cases to which I have drawn attention in my edition of 
CDC." 

In DSW xii. 8 the epithet [Mm]N¥nn 3) is applied to God. The 
Samaritan text proves that this is a quotation from Exod. xv. 3, in 
M.T. 71anm wR. The M.T. is here supported only by the Targums 
and Vulg. The Pesh. read gibbor (though not milhdmah) ; and the LXX 
owvrpiBwy troA¢€wous may well go back to *gdbhér milhdméth. 

DSD iii. 2 WMS YW PRO3I RD has in common with the M.T.? of 
Isa. ix. 4 only sé’6n. Both form and context of the quotation, however, 
agree with the Targum’s 9V73 Pim) Pao YD “7K, ‘for all their 
business is (done) with wickedness’. That the samekh of sé’n was 
originally a sin is put beyond doubt by Symm., Vulg., and Pesh., 
all of which translate *shd’dn. The rendering of Targ. is justified by 
the Arabic sha’n ‘affair, business’. The reading resha* for M.T. ra‘ash 
is supported also by the LXX 8éAw. The agreement with Targ. 
extends over the next two words IN3Ww3 OWN for M.T. wé-simlah 
méghdlalah, in Targ. P3132 IVINK, ‘they are sullied with sins’. I 
suspect that for IN2WW3 one should read bi-méshibhathé. Though the 
Targum on the Prophets usually insists on taking méshibhah as 
‘return, repentance’, it does translate it by hdbh at Hos. xiv. 5. 

For DSD x. 8, *npw Nw YAN wD, Brownlee? has rightly compared 
the LXX at Hos. xiv. 3, where the M.T. reads the somewhat unin- 
telligible w°NDw OD ANPwN, supported only by Targ., while Pesh. 
and Vulg. read the same as the LXX and DSD. The extended form 
in which the quotation appears shows that it was a well-known tag for 
‘prayer’, as does also the phrase O°NDY NaN, formed after it. 

The context in CDC x. 20, ISBN NNay NX Niwy>, points to Isa. 
lviii. 13 as the source. The M.T. as well as DSIa have ‘thy desires’ 
in the plural. It would, in fact, be quite possible to read ISDN as 
*haphdzdw.* However, since DSIb (x. 23), Targ., Pesh., and Vulg. 
read the singular, we seem to have here a real variant. 

DSW xv. 10 M9m3 Jwy> ONIN, ‘and their might shall be as 
smoke that is dispersed’, is not a mere lexicographical use of Isa. li. 6, 
‘the heavens shall be dispersed like smoke’, for the Targum also has 


' The Zadokite Documents (Oxford, 1954). 

? So in DSIa; not in the preserved part of DSIb. 

3 The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline (1951), p. 41, note 28. 

* For the confusion of -d and -dw, cp. Ben-Hayyim, op. cit., pp. 79-82. 
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‘like smoke that is dispersed, thus they shall be dispersed’, i.e. Joy>* 
wna n'9m3. 

At times it is only the use made of the quotation, i.e. its interpreta- 
tion, which bears out that we have a variant, not an accidental change, 
Thus, 7171 9°17 Nx in Deut. viii. 17 is rendered by all versions correctly 
as ‘this [+ great LXX; + whole Vulg.] wealth’. In DSW xi. 5 the 
context allows only of the rendering ‘deeds of valour’ and the reading 
is 5°n mwy without zeh. That this is not mere wilful change of text 
and meaning is, however, shown by the fact that Num. xxiv. 17-19, 
ending in ‘and Israel shall do deeds of valour’ is adduced as ‘proof’ 








with the formula ‘as Thou hast told us’. This would hardly have been 


possible unless ‘dsdh hayil had been the familiar text in Deut. 

It is evident, as already pointed out by A. Sperber,' that it is merely 
a matter of habit to talk in such cases of variants from the M.T. It would 
be possible to collect numerous cases of divergency from the LXX or 
other versions and ‘support’ for the M.T. I should like to point out, 


however, one case where the Scrolls lend real support to the M.T., in | 


the sense that they make it unnecessary to assume a divergent Vorlage 


for the text of the versions. 


In Ps. xlv. 5 pTE“MUY is translated by LXX, Targ., Vulg., and 
Juxta Heb. as ‘modesty and justice’, and Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica 
accordingly assumes that they read ‘dndwdh wdzedheg. However, 
DSD v. 3-4, DDWN) APTS Muy) Th Nex Nwy, ‘to do truth of unity 
and modesty, justice and judgment’, clearly interprets the phrase as 


co-ordinate, i.e. the same as the versions, while having the text of | 


the M.T. 


Among the versions to be considered we have to include the N.T., 
whose use of the O.T. text in some ways resembles that of DSA. I have 
pointed out one case of textual agreement in my edition of CDC at 
viii. 16. To this may be added two more possible cases: 

Mat. v. 3, of wrwyol 7H mvevpari, is not listed as a biblical remini- 
scence in the comprehensive work of Dittmar,” yet it appears to be 
an allusion to Isa. Ixvi. 2, which in the M.T. is MIV77DN %23Y, as also 
in DSIa and DSIb. In m4 “39, DSW xiv. 7, we have the Hebrew form 
of the N.T. phrase. Incidentally, DSW xi. 10 has N10 "N33: apparently 
both variants were known. It ought perhaps to be considered whether 
the M.T. is not a fusion of two readings. 

In the context of Isa. xlii. 1-4, Mat. xii. 20 has the phrase éws & 
éxBadn eis vixos tiv xpiow which ill accords with the M.T. and LXX 


! Septuagintaprobleme I (1929), p. 61. 
? Vetus Testamentum in Novo (Géttingen, 1903). 
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‘till he have set judgment in the earth’. The words ‘unto victory’ 
guide us to Hab. i. 4, in the M.T. (and LXX) ‘and judgment does 
not go forth unto victory’, read here with *ydzi’ for M.T. yézé’. The 
existence of such a reading is confirmed by DST iv. 25 (= M.G. ii. 
46) Ovpwn M3? X11. In DSH the passage is unfortunately destroyed. 


The above instances suffice to show that, albeit used with caution, the 
non-biblical manuscripts can supply us with a great deal of information 
about the Bible text as read by the Qumran sect, complimentary to that 
provided by the DS biblical manuscripts. Indeed, it might be argued 
that their evidence is more valuable. With regard to a straightforward 
biblical manuscript we have no evidence that it was of sectarian origin. 
Either DSIa or DSIb may well have been copies written in quite 
different circles and acquired and valued by the sect for some reason. 
Such extraneous origin is suggested for DSIb by its orthography, so 
different from all manuscripts of demonstrably sectarian origin, but 
also for DSIa because of the peculiar state of its text, pointing to its 
having been copied from unsatisfactory models.' In a community where 
isaiah was so much valued and quoted, and in a place which seems to 
have served as a scriptorium for providing the members of the sect 
with literature, better copies of the book are likely to have existed. It 
can, in fact, be demonstrated that DSIa was not the sectarian text, for 
out of the twenty-six passages from Isaiah quoted or alluded to in DSA, 
thirteen show disagreement with DSIa. These include some cases in 
which DSA goes against DSIa and M.T., and one (CDC v. 13) where 
it agrees with DSIb, LXX, Pesh., as against DSIla and M.T. The 
quotations in the non-biblical texts, on the other hand, must have been 
in forms familiar to members of the sect. 

It is hardly necessary, so long after the publication of DSIa, to prove 
that it does not form a family with any of the known traditions. Its 
readings are constituted by the laws of random distribution. A numerical 
evaluation of the agreements of DSIa with the versions collected by 
G. R. Driver? shows the following results: 


DSIa = LXX _ 26 times 


el a ee 
» =Pesh. 25 ,, (= LXX+Pesh: 16 times) 
» = Vule. 10 » 
» = Aq. 4 » 
- =Symm. 6 ,, 
» = tneed. 9 » 


These, of course, are selected examples. A check made in the first ten 


* Cp. W. H. Brownlee, “The manuscripts from which DSIa was copied’, 
B.A.S.O.R., no. 127 (Oct. 1952). 2 ¥.T.S., N.S., ii (1951), pp. 25-27. 
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chapters according to Eissfeldt’s lists in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, 4thed.} 
shows that out of fifty-one sense variants listed, twenty-two agree with 
the LXX against the M.T., twenty-nine agree with neither. The ran. 
domness of this is confirmed by a comparison of DSIa with the Masso- 
retic Kethiv and Qere. Of the twenty-six cases of K. and Q. which are 
comparable, DSIa agrees in fourteen with the Kethiv and in twelve 
with the Qere. 

The situation is similar in DSA and, as far as I can see, throughout 








the Scrolls. The sectarian text is independent of any other tradition, | 


agreeing sometimes with one and sometimes with another, and often 
with none, just the same as any other tradition, save for cross 
influences such as that of LXX on Pesh., or of M.T. on Targ., Aq, 
Symm., and Theod. It is a ‘vulgar’ text in the sense taught by Kahle, 
Does it throw any light on the question whether these vulgar texts 
preceded the formation of the M.T. or, as posited by Orlinsky,? the 
M.T. antedated them and was subsequently restored as the sole recog- 
nized text? I think a certain amount of light is thrown upon the problem 
by the existence of variants, equally recognized, within the sectarian 
tradition. In view of what has been said above, it is doubtful whether 
disagreement between the biblical manuscripts themselves, or between 
biblical manuscripts and quotations in non-biblical texts, can be 
adduced as evidence for this. Some cases of disagreement within the 
non-biblical manuscripts have already been mentioned, and their 
number is not negligible. Even more important, we have the cases in 
which two variants are simultaneously interpreted.* This appears to 
contradict what has been said above concerning the necessity for keeping 
to a recognized text in argumentation. It does not really do so, however, 
if we realize that what we have before us is a text with recognized equiva- 
lent variants. 

The outstanding example of such a text is that of the Koran.‘ Before 
the fairly universal recognition, in recent times, of one recension (that 
of Hafs) the nearest thing to a text in our sense were the seven— 
according to other views ten or fourteen—‘canonical readings’,® all 

* On which cp., however, M. Gottstein’s ‘Bemerkungen’, Biblica, xxxiv 
(1953), Pp. 212-21. 

? i.e. excluding cases concerning waw and yodh. 

? Barthélémy, Revue Biblique, lix (1952), p. 191, after discussing the Qumrin 
biblical texts, accepts Orlinsky’s view. 

* Cp. V.T. v (1955), p. 158; Michei, op. cit., p. 4. 

5 Best survey of the facts in R. Blachére, Introduction au Coran (1947), PP 
103-35; 199-210. The Fluegel text used in Europe does not represent any definite 
Moslem tradition. 


® It should be added that each of these is handed down in several slightly 
different forms. 
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equally holy and valid. These, however, were in the main nothing but 
arbitrary selections from an existing mass of possible ways of interpret- 
ing the outline’ of the Arabic script by adding various diacritic points 
and vowel signs. Outside the readings which happened to be included 
into one of the canonical systems, there is still a large number of non- 
canonical readings. Officially the possibilities are limited to readings 
representing the one outline; readings presupposing a different basic 
outline, additions, or omissions, are banned ever since the establishment 
of a definite text under the third Caliph, Othman. In actual fact many 
pre-Othmanic readings have been preserved? and make their appearance 
in commentaries. For, it should be noted, the commentaries on the 
Koran ignore in practice the distinctions just indicated, but quote any 
readings which they find helpful in clearing up the meaning of the text. 
Simultaneous interpretation of variants is the rule rather than the 
exception. It even happens that the existence of another variant is pro- 
duced as ground for preferring one interpretation of the primary reading 
in the expositor’s text over another. Moslem theology has established 
atheory by which all these variant readings are of equally divine origin 
and were all recited by Mohammed. Though clearly many readings owe 
their existence to the endeavour of readers to understand the primitive 
script before them, and some betray, to our mind, the ingenuity of 
grammarians, yet for the writer of later times, such as Baidawi (d. 
A.D. 1286) all this material is traditional. To know the largest possible 
number of variant readings, the so-called ‘science of readings’, is a 
worthy task for those aspiring to learning, and rhymed compendia were 
composed to facilitate this task. 

This principle of limited variability, so strange to us, is in fact not 
unknown elsewhere in intellectual disciplines in the Middle East. A 
case much to the point is that of the Oral Law in Rabbinic Judaism. As 
is well known, there were on many matters two or more different 
opinions, each acknowledged as going back to the teaching received ‘by 
Moses on Sinai’. The Mishnah, with all its tendency to finalization, 
frequently cites more than one opinion, and further divergent opinions 
in large numbers are preserved in the Tosephta and in Baraithoth in 
both Talmuds. The Amoraim of the Talmud did not feel entitled to 
make a choice, but only to harmonize. 

Indeed, it is not impossible that in the Kethiv-Qere system we have 
a last remnant of a system of limited variability in the Massoretic text 


' ie. the shape of the letters devoid of diacritic points, e.g. Uw (= Cy, 
cud, &ee.). 

* Collected in A. Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur’dn 
(Baroda, 1938). 
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itself.' That the attitude of Rabbinic Judaism to variant readings was 
not quite as uncompromising as might sometimes seem, is evidenced 
not only by Aptowitzer’s results, but also by the interest shown in the 
Hillel Codex and the Severus Codex, and at a ‘post-Massoretic’ date by 
the patient collection and long survival of the lists giving readings of the 
schools of Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali. 

It seems to me that such a theory of limited variability accounts for 
the peculiarities of the sectarian O.T. text. It was limited, since at times 
the versions in the scrolls give less support to the argument than might 
have been provided by the M.T. itself ;? hence the M.T. reading must 
have been unknown to the authors. On the other hand, it was more 
variable than the M.T. and permitted, among other things, the pious 
preservation of what seem to us mutually exclusive Isaiah texts. It 
lacked, above all, the Massoretic principle that one text is better than 
another. 

The transition to a more fixed text may well be due to the close study 
(midrash) of the O.T. by such sects as that of Qumrdn, as it seems in 
Rabbinic Judaism to be connected with the legal exegesis of the school 
of Rabbi Akiba. It is perhaps not an accident that the cases of simulta- 
neous interpretation of variants are to be found mainly in DSH, which 
is earlier than DSA and has a more primitive technique.’ On the other 
hand, we cannot exclude the influence of the Alexandrine philologists’ 
ideas of textual criticism upon Jewish circles. C. Rapin 


' This view was put forward by O. H. Bostrém, Alternative Readings in the 
Hebrew Books of Samuel (Rock Island, 1918), and accepted by G. Gerleman, 
‘Synoptic Studies in the O.T.’, Lunds Univ. Arsskr. xliv (1948), part 5. 

2 Cp. V.T. v (1955), pp. 153-4, and my note on CDC v. 17. 

3 Cp. V.T. v, p. 151. 
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dvapwnors IN THE LXX AND THE INTERPRETA- 
TION OF 1 COR. XI. 25 


HE attempt is made from time to time to show that the words 

which St. Paul understood Jesus to have used to order the repeti- 

tion of the Eucharist have not merely a sacrificial association but 
a more precise Jewish liturgical origin. Within the command rodro 
moire eis Thy eu dvdurnow it is plain that the critical word is 
dvduvnots, and it is claimed that, in biblical usage, this is a liturgical term 
with a godward reference. The position was stated by Darwell Stone! 
with exemplary caution. Of the five occurrences of the term in the LXX, 
the first two (Lev. xxiv. 7, Num. x. 10) are said clearly to denote a sacri- 
ficial memorial before God. The fifth (Wisd. xvi. 6) denotes ‘a memento 
to man’. The third and fourth (Pss. xxxviii [LXX xxxvii]. 1 and Ixx 
[LXX Ixix]. 1) are obscure, but ‘the probability is very strong that a 
memorial before God is denoted’. The modest conclusion is that ‘on the 
whole it may be said that the word “memorial” naturally suggests, without 
actually necessitating, the sense of a sacrificial memorial before God; 
and that in the case of the institution of the Eucharist the probability of 
a sacrificial meaning is greatly strengthened by the use of the word 
“covenant” just before and by the sacrificial surroundings when our Lord 
spoke’. Subsequent expositions have not always been distinguished by 
the same moderation, and the most recent’ is the most confident in 
asserting that ‘whereas pvnudovvoy is used sometimes to signify a 
memorial which is a reminder to God, and sometimes one which is to 
serve as a reminder to men, the word dvduynars on each occasion of its 
use in the LXX has exclusively a ““God-ward reference’’’. And further, 
the four instances of the word dvdyrnars in the Old Testament, together 
with Heb. x. 3, although acknowledged to be few in number, are said to 
point to the conclusion that ‘avdayvnors, in biblical usage, is definitely a 
ritual, a liturgical, term’. 

The purpose of this study is to demonstrate negatively that the 
liturgical, godward meaning is not inherent in any of the instances of the 
word dvduvnors in the LXX; and to comment positively, in the light of 
the discussion, on the interpretation of 1 Cor. xi. 25. 


' A History of the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist (1909), i. 9 ff. 

? Op. cit., p. 11. H. L. Goudge (The First Epistle to the Corinthians (1903), 
ad. loc., with special note) refrained from claiming as much as this, on the basis 
of T. K. Abbott’s essay, ‘Has moeiv in the New Testament a sacrificial meaning?’ 
in Essays chiefly on the Original Texts of the Old and New Testaments (1891). 

> Stephen Bedale, “The Eucharistic Sacrifice’, Theology, lvi, no. 398 (1953), 
P. 300. 


ee 
(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VI, Pt. 2, October 1955] 
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(a) avdpurnors occurs in Lev. xxiv. 7 in the directions for the order; 
of the shew-bread. It translates the Hebrew 7}>}%, the term for that 
aspect of the ceremonial which is designed to put God in remembrance, 
The ’azkdréh is the function of that part of the offering which is burnt 
in order that the whole may be sanctified. It is not itself a separate offer. 
ing but has meaning only in relation to the whole of which it is part, 
Thus the cakes are placed on the table and left. Incense is added as an 
*azkarah to draw the divine attention, a ‘reminder’ bringing offerer and 
offering to remembrance before God. Elsewhere in the same book, the 
term ‘azkdrah is translated pvnudovvor, although in each case the 
"azkardh is in principle the same, viz. part of the meal-offering that is 
burnt (Lev. ii. 2, vi. 15) or a handful of the flour that is taken by the 
priest from the poor man’s sin-offering and burnt (v. 12; cp. Num. v. 26, 
on which see below). 

The Hebrew of Lev. xxiv. 7 is idiomatic but reasonably clear and 
might be translated as follows: 

And you shall put with each row (i.e. of cakes) pure incense that it (i.e, 

the incense) may count with reference to the bread as an ‘azkdrah (or 
‘may become an ‘azkdrdh’) to be offered by fire to the Lord. 
In on?? we have a ¥ of reference (B.D.B., p. 512b), in 7218? a of 
transition (= ‘into’ or eis: B.D.B., p. 512a), which is a familiar, idiomatic 
way of expressing the idea of ‘becoming’ as in Gen. ii. 7 O78} 
7) Wp}. The idiomatic combination of this latter usage with the 9 of 
reference is of great frequency (B.D.B., p. 512b). The translation above 
is not only a correct rendering of the Hebrew idiom, but it corresponds 
exactly to what is otherwise known of the ritual of the ’azkdrah (cp. 
Lev. ii). 

It seems clear that the LXX translator did not understand the idiom 
and rendered it with pitiful literalness and with topsy-turvy conse- 
quences. Each 4 he rendered by eis. Further, he seems to have read ‘salt’ 
along with ‘pure incense’ and therefore translated 7°79) not as a fem. 
sing. referring to ‘incense’, but as a collective referring to ‘incense and 
salt’. If he read ‘salt’ in his Hebrew text, this would be a legitimate 
translation, but it is so much more likely that the addition of salt was 
suggested by the directive laid down in Lev. ii. 13. Thus the translator 
arrived at AiBavov xafapov Kai dAa, Kai Ecovrat eis aprous els avdpvnow. 
If this is properly translated: “They shall serve (or ‘count’) as bread for 
an ’azkdréh’, then the LXX translator has, by his wooden literalness, 
exactly reversed the true meaning of the Hebrew. No such azkdrdh was 
ever heard of! 

It is plain that when a translator finds such difficulty with an ex- 
tremely common Hebrew idiom, no weighty argument can be based on 
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his choice of words. Thus the selection of dvduvnois for 7}DT8 in this 

alone, as against zvnudovvov elsewhere in the same book, may 
well, in the light of what follows here, have no significance except to 
support the view that dvdurnats is not a terminus technicus.' The variation 
of usage is sufficient to invalidate the conclusion that when a New Testa- 
ment Christian read the word dvduvnos the Jewish rite of ’azkdrah 
would at once leap to the mind with its necessary suggestion of putting 
God in remembrance. 

(6) Num. x. 10. Here the Hebrew [i793 and the LXX dvduvnas, by 
which it is rendered, do seem to have a godward reference with a sacri- 
ficial association : 

You shall blow the trumpets over your burnt offerings and over the 
sacrifice of your peace offerings ; and it (€c7ax) shall be to you for dvduynas 
before your God. 

The rendering of the Hebrew 179) by the sing. ora: may be designed to 
indicate that it is not the sacrifices but the biowing of the trumpets which 
is the ‘reminder’. No one would seek to maintain that advduvnots is in- 
capable of bearing this godward reference. But the passage by no means 
proves that the word necessarily implies a godward reference. On the 
contrary, that it denotes an ‘act of recalling’, without determining the 
object of recall, is shown by Num. v. 15 (HY NIW;yPo PPI Noy, LXX 
Oucia pynpoovvou avayivyoKovoa duapriav: i.e. ‘a meal-offering of a 
memorial bringing iniquity to remembrance’). The sacrificial association 
here is beyond dispute. Significantly the meal-offering is in question, 
involving the burning of a handful of the cereal as the pvnpdovvov 
(7}7I8) on the altar (Num. v. 26). The propria of the rite correspond to 
the special case of a woman suspected by her husband of adultery. But 
the principles of the meal-offering remain constant. That which goes up 
to God, the Lord’s portion, or ’azkdrdh, is rendered pvnpdovvov. Yet 
the whole rite is described as a FIND} NOY (Ovoia pvnpoovvov: cp. 

* A conclusion which is made virtually certain by the choice of p»npdovvov to 
render DTS in Ecclus. xxxviiii. 11, xlv. 16: cp. also eis pynpdovvov for VY3SI2 
in Isa. Ixvi. 3, also with reference to incense. That the Hebrew technical term 
itself was not incapable of an extension of meaning is shown by the fact that 
MP is used by later rabbis in place of the Tetragrammaton. 

An alternative explanation offered by T. K. Abbott (op. cit.) is that the LXX 
translator read on?’ i in his Hebrew text and realized that unburnt cakes could 
not be an 'azkdrdh. This single exception in Lev. to the use of pvnucouvoy for 
TP would then be due to the translator’s recognition that his text did not 
speak of an ‘azkdrdh in the sacrificial sense. Such an explanation, however, 
would suggest a precision of language which is not supported by the flexible 
usage of the word prnydovvov (see below). But whether the translator is thought 


to be knowledgeable or ignorant in this matter, the result is the same: the term 
dvdéuynas is not in itself the Gk. equivalent of the technical term ‘azkdrdh. 
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dvdyynors in Num. x. 10) and further defined as iy ND" (dvapyry. 
oxovoa ayuapriav). In other words, the object of dvdurnors is sin, and 
tLat in a special use of the meal-offering involving the usual ’azkapéh, 
Plainly this passage is of special weight precisely because of its sacrificial 
significance. 

The idea of remembering sin is frequent enough in the Old Testa. 
ment to suggest that it is a characteristic Jewish mode of thought." And, 


although always the verbal form is used, the usage is adequate to illumin. | 


ate the great principle of Heb. x. 3: €v adrais (i.e. the Jewish sacrifices) 
dvdurnots dpapri@v car’ évavrov. There is no real contrast between 
the usage of Num. v. 15 and that of Heb. x. 3. The underlying principle 
is the same, as in all Jewish sacrifices for sin, viz. the active recalling into 
human consciousness, by the sacrificial rite, of the sin which bar 
fellowship with God. Human remembrance or, better, the human act of 
recalling, revivifies,* so to speak, the sin, in order that God, in the divine 
ordinance, may obliterate it or wipe it out (Hebr. 5). If this is not 
done, then God’s remembrance will revivify it in the act of divine punish- 
ment. God’s remembrance of sin is also his visitation, i.e. in punishment, 
In the Old Testament the words 51 and IB are used interchange- 
ably. It comes quite naturally, therefore, to speak of forgiveness as a 
condition in which sins are no longer remembered and for the Psalmist 
to pray that the sins of his youth may not be remembered.’ The happy 
lot of those who live under the New Covenant will be that their iniquity 
will be forgiven and their sins will be remembered no more.° It follows 
that the avdyvnos in Heb. x. 3 is man’s act according to the sacrificial 
rites of divine appointment, in order to prevent God’s remembrance or 
punishment. The author does not question the effectiveness of this 
yearly avdurynors. The sin is made only too actively present, so that the 
blood of bulls and goats is woefully inadequate atonement. 

The argument has thus led to an exposition of the thoroughly Jewish 
conception of the dvduvnas ayapridv. It has illustrated rather vividly 
the inwardness of the Hebraic idea of dvduvnors and shown that any 
appeal to the sacrificial association of the word in the interests of a sacri- 
ficial interpretation of the Lord’s «is riv éuzv avduvnow is perilous in 
the extreme. More particularly we have to conclude that the word 
dvduynors (and its cognates) is somewhat flexible. It would be useless to 
deny that it may, and at least once does, have a godward reference. It 

* Gen. xli. 9; Ps. cviii (cix). 14; Ezek. xxxiii. 16; cp. Ps. xxiv (xxv). 7, &c. 

2 Despite Behm, KTWNT, i. 351 and Windisch, Hebrderbrief, ad. loc. 

3 Of course a modern and not a Hebraic way of expressing it. 

* Cp. Pedersen, Israel, vols. i-ii (E.T. 1946), p. 256: ‘One makes a name alive 
by mentioning it.’ 


5 Ps. xxiv (xxv). 17. 6 Jer. xxxi. 34. 
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also may, and at least once does, have a manward reference even in a 
sacrificial context. In itself it necessarily implies neither. Clearly also the 
LXX translator found its flexibility convenient. 

(c) Pss. xxxviii and Ixx. The notorious difficulty of interpreting many 
of the psalm titles ought to warn anyone against using them as the 
foundation or even as the buttress of argument. The meaning of "313? 
is obscure.' Some have wanted to regard the Hebrew as corrupt and to 
emend to TDIS?, others to interpret the verb as a denominative from 
TIONS, and, in either case, to read the rubric as an indication of the 
psalms’ association with the rite of ’azkardh. The LXX translator may 
well have been as puzzled by the rubric as we are, and rendered what to 
him was an obscure Hebrew technical term by the obvious Greek equiv- 
alent eis dvdyvnow. It is impossible to draw important theological con- 
clusions from the translator’s ignorance. To say that dvdyuvnors here has 
a plain, godward reference or that it is (in the Greek text) a liturgical, 
technical term is to go beyond the evidence. Much more likely is it an 
interesting phenomenon of translation, and not the only one to be ex- 
ploited beyond the limits of scholarly permission. 

(d) Wisd. xvi. 6 is not to be lightly passed over. This Alexandrian 
work which is usually held to belong to the latter half of the first century 
B.c. was probably known to St. Paul. Indeed, Sanday and Headlam were 
of the opinion that ‘at some point in his life St. Paul must have bestowed 
on the Book of Wisdom a considerable amount of study’.? It is not with- 
out importance, therefore, as a witness to the natural use of words by 
Greek-speaking Jews in New Testament times. And here we find the 
phrase «is dvduvnow évroAijs véuou cov. Whereas when the Egyptians 
were punished for their idolatry, their punishment was an end in itself, 
the Israelites were punished, e.g. with snakes, in order that they might 
call the law to mind and so be saved. In xvi. 11 the writer uses the phrase 
tis yap tropvnow ta&v Aoyav cov évexevrpilovro with precisely the 
same meaning. There is not so much as an echo of liturgical usage. The 
words dvdyuvnors and daduvnors are synonyms. We have here an indica- 
tion that the noun dvdurnors, and not the verb only, is capable of the 
flexibility of usage which it is the first purpose of this study to demon- 
strate. 

The conclusion of all this is that the use of the word dvduvnars in the 
LXX involves too many ambiguities to provide authority for any particu- 
lar interpretation of New Testament passages. We may add the cautious 
comments of Buchanan Gray that the ’azkdrdh was an inconspicuous 

* Cp. 1 Chron. xvi. 4. 


2 The Epistle to the Romans (1.C.C.), p. 52. 
3 Behm, KTWNT, i. 351. 
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feature of the Jewish ritual; that it had no place in the Paschal rite; 
and that all attempts to interpret the Lord’s eis rijv éuiv dvduvnow in 
the light of Jewish sacrificial ritual in any case fail to explain the éuyy, 
Our survey of LXX usage and our insights into a common Hebrew 
mode of thought, now, thanks mainly to Pedersen,? better understood, 
support the view of Buchanan Gray that the most obvious meaning of 
our Lord’s words is the straightforward one ‘to call me to remembrance’, 
Buchanan Gray argues that to permit a sacrificial reference at all, the 
phrase would have to have been the simple eis avdyvnow. Even then, we 
venture to suggest that it would be impossible to achieve anything re- 
motely like a demonstration that the sacrificial reference is present. 
This, the plainest meaning of the phrase is, of course, entirely con- 
sonant with, if not suggested by, all that we know of the more general 
meaning of the Passover. Exod. xii. 14 reads: “This day shall be unto you 
Tt? (LXX prnydovvor)’, and the evidence of the rabbinical texts of 
late Judaism is that the note of commemoration was struck often and 
strongly. The dictum of Jeremias is by no means exaggerated: “The 
Passover was a memorial festival and the Passover meal was a memorial 
meal.’ There can be no question that if the Last Supper was a Passover 
meal, or if, to say the least, it had Passover associations, the words of 
Jesus could at once take on the meaning which they have been com- 
monly understood to carry. God had effected a new redemption for his 
people. As year by year they looked back to the release from Egypt as 
the great saving act of the Living God on behalf of his chosen people, 
so now they would remember the body broken and the blood poured out 
brep to\Adv,* the great, new saving act of God in Christ for all man- 
kind. This would be no mere mental act. It would re-present the Lord’s 
person and make his sacrifice operative in the lives of those who believed 
and obeyed. W. D. Davies would go farther. He suggests that behind 
«is dvdpynow is the Hebrew 1917, or 732 in apposition, as in the 
Passover Haggadah, Christ being substituted for ‘the day thou camest 
forth out of Egypt’.5 This is not improbable. St. Paul’s carayyéMere is 
also, as Buchanan Gray pointed out, the exact equivalent of the Hebrew 

" Sacrifice in the Old Testament, pp. 395-6. 

2 Israel, i-ii (E.T. 1946), pp. 106 ff. The important principle is that Israelite 
thinking is not theoretical ‘without further implications’. Thus ‘when the soul 
remembers something, it does not mean that it has an objective memory image of 
some thing or event, but that the image is called forth in the soul and assists in 
determining its direction, its action. When man remembers God, he lets his 
being and his actions be determined by him.’ 

3 J. Jeremias, Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu (2nd ed., 1949), p. 116. 

* Mark xiv. 24, and on its ‘inclusive’ meaning ‘for the nations’, see Jeremias, 
op. cit., pp. 91 ff. 

5 Paul and Rabbinic Fudaism (1948), p. 252. 
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737, the recitation of the death of Jesus as the act of redemption cor- 
responding exactly to the recitation of the Exodus in the Passover 
Haggadah. Certainly the more obvious meaning of the words fits per- 
fectly into a Passover context. 

Grammatically, a second interpretation is admissible. The flexibility 
of usage which we have found in the LXX allows either a godward or a 
manward reference without implying any particular sacrificial ritual. It 
is possible, with Jeremias, to translate, on the analogy of the possible 
meaning of «is pvnudovvov (adris) in Mark xiv. 9, ‘that God may re- 
member me’.' In either case, all the strong, dynamic implications of the 
Hebraic idea of remembering are present. Presumably, on the second 
interpretation, the divine act which is always involved in God’s remem- 
brance—never, we repeat, a mere mental process—is the Parousia, the 
final vindication of Messiah. This is said to receive support from St. 
Paul’s comment immediately following his citation of the Lord’s com- 
mand: ‘For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye proclaim 
(xarayyéMAere) the Lord’s death till he come (dxpis od [av] €APp)’.* The 
proclamation of the Lord’s death is, then, the proclamation not of a past 
event, but of an eschatological happening, or rather, the eschatological 
happening which inaugurated the New Covenant and is being fulfilled. 
So Jeremias. 

But the plausibility of this explanation dissolves upon scrutiny. It will 
be noticed that the translation of Mark xiv. 9, necessary to the thesis, is 
not everywhere accepted or to be assumed.’ Jeremias himself cannot 
claim for it more than probability. This is because the context does not 
unambiguously determine the meaning. Acts x. 4, on the other hand, 
reads «is pynpdovvoy éumpoobev rod Oeod and is not therefore strictly 
parallel ; likewise Enoch xcix. 3 ; likewise Ecclus. xxxii (xxv). 9, where, if 
remembrance before God is the meaning, it is suggested by the parallel- 
ism.* The fact is that zynudovvov was so common a word and so basically 

* Op. cit., p. 117 and 7.7.S., 1. 9. 

? Upon the basis of the omission of the dv with N*ABCD*FG 17 (it is found 
in X°D°KLP 37. 47), Jeremias argues that dyp: od €AOy contains the note of pur- 
pose and means ‘until (the goal is reached that) he comes’ and echoes the Mar- 
anatha of the liturgy (op. cit., p. 118). He refers to Rom. xi. 25, 1 Cor. xv. 25, and 
Lk. xxi. 24. This can be taken to support his interpretation of the Lord’s com- 
mand if that interpretation is safely tenable on independent grounds, but that it 
is no sure foundation for that interpretation is plain from Gal. iii. 19 where the 
- eschatological note is absent. More important, if Jeremias is right about 1 Cor. 
xi. 26, his exposition just as easily fits in with the accepted interpretation of 
1 Cor. xi. 25. 

3 e.g. Vincent Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark (1950), ad. loc.; 
Michel in KTWNT, iv. 686. 


* Cp. also Exod. xxviii. 23, xxx. 16; Isa. xxiii. 18. Tobit xii. 12 is close in 
meaning to Acts x. 4. On the other hand, eis pynpoovvoy in Exod. xvii. 14; 
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flexible that, ordinarily, some precise indication must be given of its 
meaning where the context did not make this obvious. ‘The most frequent 
meaning of prnpdouvov (adrod) is the obvious and plain one that a man 
is remembered by men during or after his life." Any other meaning js 
invariably made plain by the context or by an explanatory phrase.? If we 
may, with Jeremias, regard avdyvnois and pvnyudovvovr as virtually inter- 
changeable and almost equally flexible, a clarification was necessary in 
the Lord’s command if a meaning other than the most obvious was in- 
tended. The Lord’s command was of the nature of a rubric. It is of the 
essence of a true rubric to be clear and direct. If Jeremias is right, our 
Lord betrayed himself into an extraordinary ambiguity, just when he 
wished to be most plain, by an ellipse which neither common usage nor 
the context of the saying clarified. 

On the other hand, Jeremias’s dissatisfaction with what we have de- 
scribed as the most obvious translation is based on its alleged strange- 
ness. It is thought odd that our Lord should fear that his disciples might 
forget him.’ This is to overlook the implications of remembrance in 
Hebraic thought. To remember him in the sign of his redemptive death 
is not simply the opposite of forgetting. A true anamnesis is the appro- 
priation of his death and endless life and all the benefits thereof. Exegesis 
may be difficult, as Jeremias admits, but there is emphatically no strange- 
ness about the commonly held meaning of the words. And if the Pass- 
over context is as dominating as Jeremias so persuasively argues—a 
memorial feast, a memorial meal—then every association would conspire 
to make the remembrance which Jesus commanded comparable to the 
remembrance inherent in the Passover rites, not the contrast of it as 
Jeremias’s thesis requires. In the Passover, the worshipper looked back 
and remembered. In the Eucharist, the Christian would, in the first in- 
stance, look back and remember. The very economy of our Lord’s words 
suggests that he was relying on the associations of that solemn hour to 
clarify his meaning. 

This is not to deny or to gloss over the eschatological overtones which 


Esther i. 15 (xii. 4), ii. 23, x. 2 fails to illustrate Jeremias’s interpretation of Mark 
xiv. 9. 

' Exod. xvii. 14; Deut. xxxii. 26; Esther ix. 28; Job ii. 9 b, xviii. 17; Pss. ix. 7, 
xxxiii (xxxiv). 17, cviii (cix). 15; Ecclus. x. 17, xxiii. 26, xxxviii. 23, xxxix. 9, xli.1, 
xliv. 9, xlv. 1, xlvi. 11, xlix. 1, 13; 1 Mace. iii. 35, xii. 53; 2 Macc. vi. 31; Test. 
Jos. vii. 5 (droAdcecs 7d pevnpdovvov aov amo Tijs yijs). 

2 In addition to references already given, see Exod. iii. 15, xxxvi. 14; Pss. ci 
(cii)., 13, cxxxiv (cxxxv), 13; Ecclus. xxiv. 20, l. 16; Hos. xii. 5, xiv. 8; Mal. iii. 16; 
Isa. Ivii. 8, lxvi. 3; Bar. iv. 5; 1 Macc. viii. 22; cp. Test. Napht. viii. 5 (uvjpen mapa 
@cot ayab%). 

3 If this is odd, it would be odder still, on Jeremias’s view, to fear the Father’s 
forgetfulness. 
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are correctly understood by St. Paul in 1 Cor. xi. 26. What Jeremias sees 
in this significant comment does not require his interpretation of the 
command as ‘Do this that God may remember me’. The Christian re- 
membrance was and is the remembrance of an event which is the be- 
ginning of the End. It is the remembrance of a sequence of events which 
are yet to find their culmination and of a Lord who rose from the dead 
and lives in his Church by the Spirit. It is in no sense merely a looking 
back.! St. Paul thinks in terms of a proclamation to men of the death of 
Christ, thus making available its benefits until the Coming Again. This is 
the proportion of his theology.* 

The sum of the matter is this: that the objection to the usual transla- 
tion of 1 Cor. xi. 25 does not withstand scrutiny; that common usage 
would suggest the usual translation while analogies for the alternative 
translation are found to be inadequate ; that the Passover context would 
at once suggest the usual translation and require explicit redirection to 
permit any other. With some relief one feels freed of an interpretation 
which, if regarded as the primary and exhaustive meaning of our Lord’s 
command, seems to come near to transforming the community of dis- 
ciples and therefore the Church into some sort of mediator between God 
and his Christ, presenting to the divine memory at every Eucharist the 
story of his obedience and sacrifice that God may remember him and so 
effect his vindication at the last day. However fruitful may otherwise be 
the idea of a divine remembrance which is nothing less than the Father’s 
final vindication of the Son, it seems that our Lord laid the duty of re- 
membrance firmly upon his disciples and upon those who, through their 
word, believe on his name. DoucLas JONES 

' Quite unconvincing is the interpretation of the Lord’s words in terms of the 
Hellenistic custom of endowing memorial meals for the dead. For a convenient 
summary of the evidence, see Jeremias, op. cit., pp. 115 f. Yet the occurrence of 
the words [éxi 1] roveiv adrods dvd[pu]vn[o]iv pou in one of the relevant texts may 
serve as a warning against the assumption that woeiv begins to wear a sacrificial 
appearance when it is associated with dvdyynas. Cp. Darwell Stone, op. cit., p. 9; 
Bedale, op. cit., p. 300; F. L. Cirlot, The Early Eucharist (1939). 

? For an illuminating survey of the fundamental role of remembrance in the 
early Church see Nils A. Dahl, ‘Anamnesis’, Studia Theologica, 1, fasc. i-ii 
(1948), pp. 69 ff., esp. pp. 70, 83. But his interpretation of «is dvdyrnow (p. 84, 
note 2), even where correct, lacks cogency by reason of a tendency to read back 
from Justin to St. Paul. Since this study was written, the writer has learned of 
an article entitled: ‘Kanttekeningen bij een nieuwe verklaring van de Anamnese- 
woorden’, by Prof. W. C. van Unnik, in Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1v. 6 
(1950). His ignorance of Dutch has prevented him from making use of this article 
which Dr. A. J. B. Higgins describes (The Lord’s Supper in the New Testament, 
P. §5, note 1) as proving Jeremias’s interpretation to be untenable. In conversa- 
tion with Prof. van Unnik the writer learns that the argument above is on the same 
general lines. It is important, therefore, to note that it has been written in absolute 
independence of the Dutch work. 














THE CANON TABLES IN THE BOOK OF 
LINDISFARNE AND IN THE CODEX 
FULDENSIS OF ST. VICTOR OF CAPUA 

HIS article deals with another possible link between Northumbria 
and south Italy in the age of Bede. Dom Morin showed in 
articles published in the Revue Bénédictine, viii (1891), pp. 481-93, 
529-37, and x (1893), pp. 113-26, that an identical list of lessons for 
Neapolitan feasts appeared in three Northumbrian Gospel Books, the 


Lindisfarne and Burchard Gospels and Royal I. B. VII. The Calendar | 


and Martyrology of St. Willibrord' has Capuan saints. Relations have 
been suggested between the Amiatinus Bible and at least two of the 
Cassiodorian Bibles, and the Northumbrian Vulgate text is closest to 
that of south Italy as represented by the Codex Fuldensis.* The famous 
colophon to the Echternach Gospels states that the text—and this no 
doubt referred to a parent manuscript—was corrected in the year A.D. 558 
by a codex belonging to the library of Eugippius, who may have been 
the abbot of Lucullanum at Naples. And Dr. Lowe? has drawn attention 
to the appearance of the invocation Christe fave in some manuscripts 
of Northumbria and south Italy. To these points of contact may now 
be added another, the Canon Tables in the Book of Lindisfarne, 
written between A.D. 698 and 721, and the Codex Fuldensis, which 
was written before a.p. 546 for St. Victor of Capua. 

In his book Die Spdtantiken Kanontafeln Dr. Carl Nordenfalk found 
that the Lindisfarne Canon Tables were the earliest surviving represen- 
tatives of the series he called the first larger Latin Canon series (die 
erste gréBere Lateinische Kanonfolge). This group arranged the Tables 
on sixteen pages and included among the prefaces to the Gospel Book 
a Latin translation of the epistle of Eusebius to Carpianus, a text which 
always introduced Greek Gospel Books. As a home for the archetype 
of the group, Dr. Nordenfalk suggested sixth-century Ravenna for a 
variety of reasons. Now the Codex Fuldensis, a manuscript which has 
always been discussed in connexion with Northumbria and south Italy, 
has its Canons arranged on sixteen pages. This Canon series was tran- 
scribed in Ranke’s edition of the Codex, it was mentioned in Dom 

* See E. A. Lowe, Codices Latini Antiquiores, v. 605, 606a and b. (Oxford, 1950). 

2 P. Courcelle, Les Lettres grecques en Occident de Macrobe a Cassiodore 
(Paris, 1948), pp. 356-62; J. Wordsworth and H. J. White, Novum Testamentum 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi latine secundum editionem Sancti Hieronymi, I (Oxford 


1889), p. 611. 
> Codices Latini Antiquiores, ii (Oxford, 1935), p. xv. 


[Journal of Theological Studies, N.8., Vol. VI, Pt. 2, October 1955] 
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Chapman’s book on the Vulgate Gospels, and Scherer in 1905 described 
the colours and structure of its arches.' As it was not mentioned by 
Dr. Nordenfalk, its relation to the sixteen-page group has never been 
shown. The following table shows that the Fulda Canons closely follow 
the order of the Lindisfarne series up to the eleventh page where they 
deviate slightly by introducing the sixth canon. From then onwards they 
are always a little ahead of Lindisfarne and end on page 16 with two 
columns blank. In spite of these deviations, Fulda’s connexion with 
the sixteen-page Canon Table system is obvious and suggests that the 
system was known very early in south Italy. 


Lindisfarne (fols. 10°17") Fuldensis (fols. 5'-12") 


I I I 

I 2 I 

I 3 I 

II 4 II 

II 5 II 

II 6 II 

II 7 II 

Ill 8 Ill 

IV 9 IV 
V Vv 10 V V 
V Vv II V VI 
VI VI 12 VI VII 

VIII 

VII Vill 13 IX X Mt. (2) 
IX X Mt. (2) 14 X Mt. (1) X Mk. (1) X (2) Lk. 
X Mk. (1) X Lk. (3) 15 X Lk. (14) X Jn. (2) 
X Jn. (4) 16 X Jn. (14) 2 cols. blank 


Two difficulties must be mentioned before the suggested link can 
be accepted. First, the epistle of Eusebius to Carpianus. This epistle in 
its Latin form first makes its appearance in Northumbria, being found 
in the Lindisfarne and Burchard Gospels, in Royal I. B. VII and in 
Leningrad F. v. 1. 8. In the last three of these manuscripts, as in later 
Continental manuscripts, it does not accompany a Canon series of the 
sixteen-page type. On the other hand, this series seems hitherto to 
have been always accompanied by the Eusebian epistle and this led 
Dr. Nordenfalk to associate the first translation of this epistle from the 
Greek with the first invention of the sixteen-page Canon series.? St, 
Victor of Capua, in the preface to his Diatessaron, shows that he knew 
the epistle to Carpianus, but when he quotes it he uses a translation 

' E, Ranke, Codex Fuldensis (Marburg, 1868); J. Chapman, Notes on the 
Early History of the Vulgate Gospels (Oxford, 1908), p. 93; C. Scherer, Die 
Codices Bonifatiani in der Landesbibliothek zu Fulda (Fulda 1905), p. 8. 

* C, Nordenfalk, Die spdtantiken Kanontafeln (Goteborg, 1938), p. 218. 
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different from that which appears in Lindisfarne. Dom De Bruyne 

found Victor’s version in the eighth-century Gospel Book, Poitiers 17. 

In this manuscript there are two sets of Canon Tables and the order of 

contents at the opening of the book is as follows: 

ff. 2"-15' Eusebius—Carpianus and a Canon Table series giving incipits 
to, or a citation from, each reference, of the type found in 
Vendéme 2, Troyes 138, Paris Mazarine 1, Trier Seminary 40 
and Brescia, Purple Gospels. The texts cited are of the Old 
Latin version of the Gospels. 

ff. 15°-17' Novum opus. 

ff. 17°.-25" Second set of Canon Tables arranged thus: 


I I 
2 I 
3 I 
4 II 
5 II 
6 II 
7 II 
8 II II 
9 III 

IV 
10 IV 
II V V 
12 V VI 
13 VII VII 
14 VIII IX 
15 Mt. Mk. 
16 Lk. 
17 Jn. 


In Poitiers 17, then, the version of Eusebius—Carpianus used by 
Victor of Capua appears with a canon series of the Brescia type, while 
the second set of Canon Tables, which is a bastard variation of the 
sixteen-page system, is accompanied by the Jerome prologue Novum 
opus. The presence of two sets of Canon Tables makes one suspect 
that Poitiers 17 has added together two separate groups of prefaces to 
a Gospel Book: 

1. Eusebius—Carpianus in a Diatessaron version with Canons of the 
Brescia type referring to an Old Latin Text. 

2. Novum opus with a decadent sixteen-page Canon series. 

If this suspicion is justified, and it is one shared by the recent editor 
of the first Poitiers Canon series,? then it is at least arguable that Dr. 

* D. De Bruyne, ‘La Préface du Diatessaron Latin avant Victor de Capoue’ 
in Revue Bénédictine, xxxix (1927), pp. 5~11. 

? P. Minard, “Témoins inédits de la vielle version latine des évangiles. Les 
canons a initia des évangéliaires de Sainte Croix de Poitiers et de la Trinité de 
Vendéme’ in Revue Bénédictine, \vi (1945-6), pp. 58-92. 
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Nordenfalk’s sixteen-page series or erste gréfere Kanonfolge was not 
necessarily associated with the first translation of the Eusebius epistle 
into Latin. There are some points which make this possible. Three 
manuscripts have been mentioned above as having the more normal or 
Lindisfarne version of Eusebius—Carpianus but not the sixteen-page 
Canon system. Poitiers 17 prefaces its corrupt sixteen-page Canon 
Tables with Novum opus, and an extract from Novum opus appears 
on f. 4” of Victor of Capua’s Codex Fuldensis as a preface to his sixteen- 
page system. Dom De Bruyne has suggested that the model of Victor’s 
Diatessaron had, like Poitiers 17, the unusual version of Eusebius— 
Carpianus coupled with some Brescia-like Canons. These hints cannot 
be elaborated here, but they help to establish a negative conclusion: 
a sixteen-page Canon series need not have been always accompanied 
by the normal version of Eusebius—Carpianus, and, therefore, the fact 
that Lindisfarne has this normal version and the Fuldensis has not, 
does not preclude a common origin for their Canon Tables. 

In his article on the pre-Victorine Diatessaron, Dom De Bruyne 
suggested that Victor’s model had, like Poitiers 17, a second set of 
Canon Tables. This raises the second difficulty: the actual order of the 
Ammonian sections in the Fulda Canon Tables is different from the 
normal one, the order in Lindisfarne, for instance. Some figures from 
Canon I will make the difference plain. This is how Canon I in Lindis- 
farne begins: 


Mt. Mk. Lk. Jn. 
VIII II Vil X 

xl Ill X VI 

xI Ill X XII 

XI IM xX XIII 
XI Hill xX XXVIII 
And this is the opening of Canon I in Fulda: 

Mt. Mk. Lk. Jn. 
capi tu lo XIII 
Vil II VI Xx 

xI Ill XVI XII 
VIII II VII X 

XI Ill xX XII 
capi tu lo XIII 
XII Vv XIII XV 
XIII Vv XIIII XV 


From a comparison of these sets of figures, two points can be made. 
The Canons of the Fuldensis are meant specifically for a Diatessaron: 
the concordance numbers are arranged in the order in which they 
appear, not, as in Lindisfarne, in the gospel of St. Matthew, but as 
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they appear in the Diatessaron itself, capitulum by capitulum. The 
second feature of these Fulda Canon Tables is the frequency of erro 
in their numbers. In the few figures quoted above, there are as many 
as four mistakes. The lines should read: 


Mt. Mk. Lk. Jn. 
capi tu lo XIll 
VIII II Vil xX 
XI Ill! xX XII 
Vill II Vil X 
XI Ill xX XII 
capi tu lo XII 
XIII Vv XIII XV 
XIII V XIII XV 


A study of the errors is instructive and shows how these Canon 
Tables were made. In his preface Victor, as Dom De Bruyne has 
pointed out, emphasizes the fact that he had to add the marginal canon 
references in the Diatessaron as these were omitted from his model: 
‘Domino iuvante, studium laboris inpendi ut memoratos numeros per 
loca congrua diligenter adfigerem.’ So the canon references in the 
nargin of the Fuldensis were inserted on the orders of Victor of Capua. 
If one examines the corrected figures for cap. x111 which I have given 
above, one sees that the four lines of figures consist of two sets of 
figures repeated twice. If one turns to the Diatessaron text of cap. xm 
in Ranke’s edition, one sees these two sets of figures repeated twice 
because the particular texts referred to by these figures appear twice.' 
The mistakes in the Canon Tables could have arisen in two ways: either 
the scribe copied another Diatessaron Canon Table carelessly or else 
he copied the marginal references in the Fuldensis wrong. It is not 
difficult to prove the second of the two explanations correct. At first, if 
one takes the first line of the Fulda Canon I, cap. xm, Matthew vii, 
Mark 1, Luke vi, John x and turns to the marginal references of 


cap. xi and finds them correctly stated thus Matthew vim, Mark ui, | 


Luke vu, John x, one does not seem nearer an explanation of the 
mistakes. If one studies the accumulation of errors in the Tables, a 
clearer picture is formed. There are many errors which seem due toa 
weariness of the eye or to the carelessness of the Canon Table scribe 


as in the case of our first line from Canon I. But there are many instances | 


in the Canon Tables where the errors are made because the scribe 
copies the marginal references correctly when these are wrong. I give 
three examples: 


Canon I, cap. xc1: Mt. cixvi, Mk. cxxu, Lk. cru, Jn. Lxxiv both m 


* I have had to use Ranke’s edition for the marginal numbers. 
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the Canons and in the margin though the text referred to is really 
Mt. cixv1, Mk. -xxxu, Lk. xci1, Jn. Lxxrv. 

Canon VI, cap. Lxxxvir: Mt. cLv, Mk. Lxxvi both in the Canons and in 
the margin though the text referred to is really Mt. cLx, Mk. Lxxv1. 
Canon VIII, cap. cixxtt: Lk. cccxxxv, Mk. cxxx both in the Canons 
and in the margin though the text referred to is really Lk. cccxxxv, 

Mk. CCXxx. 


These errors suggest that the scribe of the marginal references also 
made mistakes through carelessness or weariness: it is easy to under- 
stand how a scribe could write down cxxx for ccxxx or CLV for CLX. 
While these mistakes show the close relation between Table and mar- 
ginal numbers in Fulda, there are other instances which prove con- 
clusively that the Canon Table numbers were copied from the margin 
in Fulda. I give two examples: 

1. Canon IV, cap. CLXI gives Matthew ccxcvi, Mark cixxvu, John 
CCLXxx11I where the correct reference should be Matthew ccxcvul, Mark 
cLxxvill, John Lxx. Turning to the Diatessaron text cap. CLXI, one 
sees in the margin Matthew ccxcvi, Mark cLxxvilt which would 
explain two of the Canon Table scribe’s mistakes. John, however, is 
given Lxx. Where did the scribe get John cc_xxxi1? Looking down 
the margin, one sees that the scribe was even more careless than usual 
and, jumping three numbers, gave to John a number meant for Luke. 


Mt. CCXCVII 
IIll 

Mr. CLXXVIII 

Io. LXX 

Mt. CCXCVIII 
VI 

Mr. CLXXVIIII 

Lk. CCLXXXIII 
Xx 


2. Canon III, cap. xvi, gives Matthew Lxvu, Luke xv, John 
xxxvi. This is a set of figures unknown to Canon III. On turning to 
cap. XLVIIII in the text one can see how the error arose. The scribe has 
written down in Canon III a set of figures attributed to Canon II. 

The Canon Tables of Victor’s Diatessaron—‘quos tamen canones 
breviter supter adnexui’—were drawn up by him, then, after he had 
inserted the Canon references in the margins of his text. Dom De 
Bruyne’s suggestion that Victor’s model had two sets of Canon Tables, 
one of the Brescia type, the other of the Fuldensis type, may still be 
put forward, but it is certain that Victor tackled the question of Canon 
Tables anew: he left out the Brescia type, if it existed in his original, 
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and put in its place a Canon series modelled on those figures which he 
took such pains to insert in the margins of his text. 

It may be doubted whether, in view of the fact that the Fuldensis 
has a special set of Diatessaron Canon Tables, any connexion can ly 
made out between this manuscript’s tables and those in Lindisfarne, 
The connexion can be defended in two ways. While the order of the 
canon numbers in Fulda and Lindisfarne varies, the total number of 


references in each canon differs but slightly. This suggests that the | 


canon references of Lindisfarne could be fitted into the tables of Fulda, 
And the particular arrangement of the Fuldensis on sixteen page 
cannot be purely fortuitous. Victor quotes on f. 4” the Hieronymian 
text describing the Eusebian system. It is likely that the sixteen-page 
arrangement was also taken from a Vulgate Gospel Book. The link 
suggested between Northumbria and south Italy remains: a sixteen- 
page Canon Table series must have been circulating in south Italy in 
tke first half of the sixth century.' Patrick McGurx 


‘ I am most grateful to Professor Francis Wormald for assistance in the 
preparation of this paper. 
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EXAMPLES OF LUTHER’S BIBLICAL 
TRANSLATION! 


I 


N his Lectures on the Psalms Luther made a clear distinction between 
[ricer and theology. While one philosopher may doubt the 

correctness of the sayings of another philosopher, this is impossible 
in theology where God’s word contains absolute truth.? The expositor 
must therefore take the special religious significance of the Bible into 
account and guard against the interpretation of a religious term as if it 
were found in a philosophical book. In 1530 Luther expressed a similar 
thought when discussing the question of justification. On earth man 
acts righteously and thus becomes righteous, he may justify his deeds 
and be justified. The theory of earthly justice is therefore that through 
righteous acts man becomes righteous. In the kingdom of heaven, how- 
ever, the reverse is true. Only God can make man righteous and in this 
way man’s deeds become righteous. Thus man, by the grace of God, 
becomes righteous, and the deeds follow as a result.* 

Though the one word ‘justification’ may be used both in human law 
and in theology, its meaning is completely different in these two spheres. 

The recognition of the special connotations words may have in dif- 
ferent subjects is of the greatest significance for the translator who wishes 
to make the meaning of the original text absolutely clear. Although in the 
original one word may serve for righteousness in the juridicial and 
religious sphere, the translator may have to use two words to avoid 
ambiguities which could mislead the reader. 

When Luther rendered the New Testament in 1522, he always used 
the word rechtfertigen as a translation of the Greek 5.«acodv which reads 
in the Vulgate iustificare. When, however, he revised his version in 
1530, he changed rechtfertigen to gerecht machen whenever the context 
implies its usage in theology; but he retained rechtfertigen in cases of 
human litigation.‘ 

' For a more comprehensive view see W. Schwarz, Principles and Problems 
of Biblical Translation (Cambridge, 1955), pp. 205 ff. 

* WA. iii, p. 516, 39-p. 517, 39, and p. 577, 38-p. 578, 7. 

? Rhapsodia seu Concepta in Librum de loco justificationis, WA. xxx, Abt. 2, 
Pp. 658, 29 ff. 

* Rechtfertigen is used in litigation, see Grimm, Deutsches Wérterbuch, s.v., 
C. Franke, Grundziige der Schriftsprache Luthers, 2nd ed. (Halle, 1913-22), 
vol. ii, pp. 43-44, s.v. The following is a list of the changes in the revision of 


1530: the change from rechtfertigen (or passive voice) to gerecht machen is found 
in the following verses: Acts xiii. 38, 39; Rom. iii. 24, 26, 28, 30; iv. 2, 5; v. 9, 





Uournal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VI, Pt. 2, October 1955] 
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An example of this change may be quoted in full: Gal. ii. 16 (the text 
of the edition of 1522 is quoted; the only changes indicated are those 
made in the case of rechtfertigen in the 1530 edition): 
doch weyl wyr wissenn, das der mensch durch die werck des gesetzs, 
nicht rechtfertig wirt (1530: gerecht wird), sondern durch den glawben 
an Jhesu Christ, so haben wir auch an Jhesum Christ geglewbet, auff das 
wyr gerechtfertiget werden (1530: gerecht werden) durch den glawben 
an Jhesu Christ, vnd nicht durch die werck des gesetzs. 

But in Luke xvi. 15, where Christ speaks to the Pharisees, the translation 
of 1522 is not changed in 1530: 

vnd er sprach zu yhnen, yhr seytts, die yhr euch selbs rechtfertiget (1530: 
rechtfertiget) fur den menschen, Aber Gott kennet ewre hertzen. .. . 

The different meaning of rechtfertigen and gerecht machen furnishes 
us with an explanation of Luther’s change in the revision of 1530. His 
religious belief necessitated two different words for the two different 
concepts. His revision makes this point clear: the change was made to 
clarify his theological view. 

From the philological point of view his change could not be attacked, 
even by those who compared his translation with the Vulgate. The 
Latin dictionaries explain iustificare as iustum facere,' though also as 
rechten, rechtvertigen.* 

For this reason G. Witzel, who attacked Luther’s rendering in 1533, 
had to admit that the Latin word iustificare has a wider meaning than 
the Hebrew and Greek equivalents in the Bible. He therefore explained 
the meaning of the Hebrew and Greek words and tried to prove that 
this is different from Luther’s translation gerecht machen; the real signi- 
ficance of the Hebrew and Greek words is gerecht achten or gerecht 


viii. 30 (twice), 33; 1 Cor. vi. 11; Gal. ii. 16, iii. 8, 11; Tit. iii. 7; Jac. ii. 25; 
rechtfertig(e) sein or werden is changed to gerecht machen or werden: Rom. ii. 13, 
ili. 4, 20, v. 1; Gal. ii. 16, 17, iii. 24, v. 4; Jac. ii. 21, 24. Similarly the noun 
rechtfertickeyt is changed to gerechtigkeit: Rom. v. 16, 18; Rev. xix. 8 (Hebr. ix. 1 
is changed into Rechte). Rechtfertigen does not refer to theology and is retained 
in 1530: Matt. xi. 19, xii. 37; Luke vii. 35, x. 29, xvi. 15; Act. xii. 19; Rom. v. 
18; i Cor. iv. 4. The adjective rechtfertig becomes gerecht (Rom. iii. 10) in 1530, 
and Gal. v. 5 the noun rechtfertig is changed to Gerechtigkeit. | have only found 
four possible exceptions where a change is expected, but, for reasons unknown, 
not made: Luke xviii. 14; Rom. vi. 7; and perhaps 1 Tim. iii. 16 and Matt. xii. 


37. Different translations are found in Luke vii. 29: ‘. . . die zollner, gaben gott 
recht’ (1522 and 1530), and Rev. xxii. 11 where the text of 1522 reads: ‘... wer 
rechtfertig ist, der rechtfertige sich weiter . . .’ but the revision of 1530: . . . wet 


frum ist, der sey jmer hin frum. .. . 
* Vocabularius optimus (Liptzk, 1501), reht machen, and Gemma Gemmarum 
(Leyden, 1515), s.v. ‘iustificare’ where Gemma adds: gherecht machen. 
* L. Diefenbach, Glossarium Latino-Germanicum mediae et infimae aetatis 
(Frankfurt, M., 1857), s.v. ‘iustificare’. 
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sprechen.' This rendering, Witzel asserts, does not imply the transforma- 
tion of man as Luther’s version expresses it. Witzel fully understood 
that the basis of Luther’s change was his theological belief. 


II 


It is very difficult, if not impossible, to find the reasons for Luther’s 
choice of a special German word in his translation of the Bible. An 
attempt will, however, be made to discover the source of his rendering 
of xeyaptrwpevy in Luke i. 28.2 As will be shown later, his own remarks 
reflect his thought at the time of writing. But since they were written 
many years after he had translated the Bible, great care must be 
exercised in using them as primary sources for the period of translation. 

Holdselig is an attempt to render the unusual Greek salutation 
xeyaptrwpévy into an unusual address in German without changing the 
meaning of the original. But what is the meaning of xeyapirwyévn? It 
has been translated with ‘grace’ and with ‘favour’. Luther chose ‘favour’ 
and it is possible to give the reasons for his choice. 

The ultimate source was Erasmus who, in his New Testament, had 
pointed out that the word gratia in the Vulgate is an equivalent of two 
Greek words, ydpis and ydpropa. Erasmus rendered ydpiopa with donum 
and ydapis with gratia which often signifies favor ; he often used the word 
favor in his translation of ydpis.3 

The medieval theory of grace with its many subdivisions was based 
on the text of the Vulgate. Erasmus’s observation that the word gratia 
was the equivalent of two Greek words showed that the text of the 
Vulgate was, in some cases, not in conformity with the Greek original. 
This implies that any interpretation or theory derived from the Vulgate 
loses its validity and should be replaced by a new exegesis based on the 
Greek text. 

The new theory of grace was most clearly formulated by Melanchthon 
in his Loci, which were published in the middle of December 1521. In 
this important document of Protestant writing Melanchthon deplored 
the translation of ydpis by gratia since it had given rise to such great 
errors in the past. He wished to render it by favor. ydpis is, in Melanch- 


' Ein uniiberwindlicher grindtlicher bericht | was die Rechtfertigung inn Paulo 
sey | zu nutz und trost der gemeynen Kirchen (Leiptzig, 1532), fols. DY—Dij'. 

? Luther’s translation holdselig has been discussed by Professor H. Bluhm 
(The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, li, 1953, pp. 196-211). I had 
written my paper long before I read Bluhm’s article, to which mine is in many 
ways complementary. Since my interest is in the origin of Luther's rendering 
and in the later explanations of his interpretation, I refer to a wider background 
than Professor Bluhm. 

* See, for example, note to Rom. v. 17; Acts xxv. 3. 
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thon’s opinion, God’s favour towards man, not a quality in men as the 
Schoolmen had taught: 


Significat autem (gratiae vocabulum in literis novi testamenti) plane id 
quod Latinis favor. . . . Non significat ergo gratiae vocabulum qualitatem 
aliquam in nobis, sed potius ipsam dei voluntatem seu benevolentiam dei 
erga nos. . .. Donum ipse spiritus sanctus, quem in eorum corde effundit, 
quorum est misertus.! 


Melanchthon’s philological interpretation is identical with that of 
Erasmus, while his theological exegesis is Luther’s. 

Luther used the same terminology as Erasmus and Melanchthon, and 
also identified ‘grace’ with ‘favour’ in support of his tenet of justifica- 
tion by faith. This is fully borne out in his preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans in his translation of the Bible of 1522 where he states that 
“grace’ means ‘favour’: 


Gnade vnd gabe sind des vnterscheyds, das gnade eygentlich heyst, 
Gottis hulde odder gunst, die er zu vns tregt bey sich selbs, aus wilcher er 
geneygt wirt, Christum, [in 1524 Luther added: und] den geyst mit 
seynen gaben ynn vns zu gissen, wie das aus dem funfften Capitel klar 
wirt, da er spricht, gnad vnd gabe ynn Christo etce. (Rom. v. 15).7... So 
thut doch die gnade so viel, das wyr gantz vnd fur voll rechtfertig [from 
1530 on: gerecht] fur Gott gerechnet werden, denn seyne gnade teylet vnd 
stucket sich nicht, wie die gaben thun, sondern nympt vns gantz und gar 
auff ynn die hulde, vmb Christus vnsers fursprechers vnd mittelers willen, 
vnd vmb das ynn vns die gaben angefangen sind.’ 


From these deliberations it becomes clear that Luther could use the 
following translations in his Bible: ydpuopa (Erasmus: donum) gabe 
(everywhere in his version) ;* ydpis (Erasmus: gratia, favor) gnad, huld, 
or gunst. The rendering of ydpis by gnad or hulde (gunst) depends on the 
interpretation of the context, and it is obvious that Luther’s German 
version often corresponds to Erasmus’s Latin text in opposition to the 


* Loci, ed. D. Th. Kolde, 3rd ed. (Leipzig, 1900), pp. 161-4. 

? The similarity between Luther’s words and Melanchthon’s in his Loci, 
pp. 163-4, is noteworthy. Here a few of Melanchthon’s sentences may be quoted: 
‘Paulus ad Ro. v [15] distinguit a gratia donum. . . . Gratiam vocat favorem dei 
quo ille Christum complexus est et in Christo et propter Christum omnes 
sanctos. Deinde quia favet, non potest deus non effundere dona sua in eos 
quorum misertus est. ... Donum est spiritus sanctus, regenerans et sanctificans 
corda.’ 

3 Die deutsche Bibel, WA. vii. 8 and 9, lines 10-22. Cp. Rationis Latomianae 
confutatio finished in June 1520, published September 1521, WA. viii. 106-7 (for 
the dates see O. Clemen, ‘Johann Pupper von Goch’, Leipziger Studien aus dem 
Gebiet der Geschichte, ii. 3 (1896), pp. 67 and 68, n. 1. Another publication is by 
F. Pijper, ‘Johannes of Goch Fragmenta’, Bibliotheca Reformatoria Neerlandica, 
vi (1910), p. 333). 

* e.g. Rom. i. 11, v. 15, 16, vi. 23, xi. 29, xii. 6; 1 Cor. i. 7, vii. 7, xii. 4, 9, 
28, 31; 2 Cor. i. 11; 1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. i. 6; 1 Pet. iv. 10. 
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Vulgate. But different exegeses necessarily lead to different translations. 
Though Luther’s philological knowledge was ultimately derived from 
Erasmus, agreement or disagreement between Erasmus’s Latin transla- 
tion and Luther’s German version cannot be explained as a direct 
dependence of Luther upon Erasmus. It is indeed not known whether 
Luther had Erasmus’s New Testament in the Wartburg while translating. 
Erasmus’s New Testament was the first printed edition of the Greek text 
with a new Latin translation side by side. However, before Luther 
translated the New Testament, the Greek text without the Latin version 
was published by Asulanus in the Aldus edition of 1518 and by N. 
Gerbel in March 1521. Luther mentioned Gerbel’s edition in a letter 
shortly before he started with his translation? and he may have used this 
text (identical with Erasmus’s). Yet there is a striking agreement be- 
tween Erasmus’s Latin version and Luther’s in the following rendering 
of ydpis, an agreement which cannot easily be explained unless it is 
assumed that Luther was indebted to the humanist. Erasmus rendered 
xdpis with beneficium seven times, and in his notes to 2 Cor. i. 15 he 
interpreted gratia as beneficium. In these cases Luther rendered xdpis 
with wohilthat (beneficium) five times (including 2 Cor. i. 15), and three 
times with gnade (gratia). It is, therefore, probable that Luther con- 
sulted Erasmus’s Latin translation and commentary as an aid to the 
exegesis of difficult words or sentences.* 

After these deliberations it is at last possible to return to Luther’s 
transiation holdselig in Luke i. 28. It is clear that the use of the word 
‘hold-’ goes back to Erasmus’s philological teaching and to Luther’s reli- 
gious thought. In all probability even the word formation holdselig is 
directly dependent on Erasmus. In his first edition of the New Testa- 
mentof 1516 Erasmus rendered the participle medio-passive ceyapitwpevy 
of Luke i. 28 with gratia plena as it is in the Vulgate but criticized it in 
his notes. In the second edition of 1519 he translated gratiosa, and added 
a note in which the following passage is found: 

Verbo, unde hoc participium deductum est utitur Paulus in epistola 
ad Ephesios cap. 1 (i. 6). Gratificavit nos in dilecto filio suo, éyapirwoev 
hoc est, gratos et charos reddidit. . . . Est autem vox velut amorem 
alicuius erga virginem nunciantis, quod sonet amatorium quiddam. 

* eg. Acts xxv. 3; Phil. i. 7. 

* Luthers Briefwechsel, WA. ii, no. 435, lines 41-42 and note 27, of 1 Nov. 
1521. Cp. Die Deutsche Bibel, WA. vi. p. xl. Gerbel’s New Testament was pub- 
lished at Hagenau. 

> Erasmus: benefictum; Luther: wolthat, 1 Cor. xvi. 3; 2 Cor. i. 15, viii. 4, 
6, 7. Luther: gnad; 2 Cor. viii. 9, 19, ix. 8. 

* Erasmus’s New Testament and Luther's version have never been thoroughly 


compared. Hence our ignorance of this important question. The above example 
can only serve as an additional proof if enough evidence has been collected. 
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Erasmus used an adjective for the Greek participle to illuminate the 
interpretation that Mary is ‘highly favoured’ (which is the reading of 
the Authorised Version). Luther translated holdselig, an adjective which 
in its form very closely corresponds to Erasmus’s gratiosa and which in 
its content tallies with Erasmus’s commentary though it is difficult to 
arrive at the word holdselig from the Greek text. Since the word gratiosa 
is not found in medieval commentaries on Luke i. 28, it seems reasonable 
to assume that Luther had the reading and interpretation of Erasmus 
in mind when translating this passage. 

Luther’s indebtness to Erasmus, if indeed his wording was influenced 
by Erasmus, was noted by his contemporaries, both by friends and op- 
ponents. Emser in his attack in 1523 reproached Luther for his mis- 
understanding of the biblical text. In his view the word Auld refers to 
favour from man, not from God. Then he added the words gratiosus 
holdselig which means that in his view Luther’s translation resulted 
from a text in which gratiosus is found, i.e. Erasmus’s.' But Emser did 
not mention Erasmus’s name. 

Emser’s attack was twofold: (1) Luther uses words which are new and 
thus opposed to tradition, and (2) these new words are not fit to be used 
in Scripture.? The translation holdselig as an equivalent to gratia plena 
is according to Emser faulty on both these counts. In a note on 1 Tim. vi 
he wrote: 

Aber Luther volget sanct Pauls ler hie nit. Sonder macht gar vil nawer 
worter die wir vor jn der Christelichen kirchen dermassen nye gehort 
noch gebraucht haben. als . . . gratia / gab. gratia plena holdselig. . . 
This is a serious point, for it is not only a defence of the wording of the 
Vulgate but also (and this is more important) the justification of the tradi- 
tion of the Church which was rejected in the deviation from the official 
reading gratia plena through the rendering holdselig. To this accusation 
the reproach is added that Luther’s wording is unfit for theology: 
‘. . . vorwundert mich dz Luther den gdtlichen dingen so pewerische 
namé gibt’, Emser wrote in a note on Rev. xv.* 

' Emser, Ausz was grund und vrsach Luthers dolmatschung | uber das nawe 
testament | dem gemeiné man billich vorbotten worden sey (Leipzig, 21 Sept. 1523), 
p. xl’, cp. p. Ixix'—’. ‘in disem Srsten capitel do der Ertzengel gabriel tzu Maria 
sagt Aue gratia plena. Gegruszt seyest du vol genaden. Tewtschet Luther dise 
wort auff gut bulerisch namlich. gegrusset seyest du holdselige. wiewol nu gratia 
zu weylé ouch huld heyszt oder gunst die einer bey den lewté hat. vii gratiosus 
holdselig. so hat doch der engel hie nit geredt von menschlicher huld. sonder von 
der gnad gotes.’ (In the second sentence the word bulerisch is probably a transla- 
tion of Erasmus quod sonet amatorium quiddam’ , note on Luke i. 28, quoted above.) 

2 G. Kawerau, ‘Hieronymus Emser’, Schriften des Vereins fiir Reformations- 


geschichte, 15, Heft 4 (1898), passim, esp. pp. 63-64. 


* Ibid., fol. cxxviij’. * Fol. cliij’. 
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The last witness to be mentioned here is Stephen Roth who wrote 
notes during or after Luther’s Sermons. He also believed that Luther 
depended on Erasmus when in his note on Luther’s Sermon of 19 March 
1524 he wrote: ‘ “Aue gratiosa” “holdtselig” “dem iderman gunstig 
ist”, “holdreich”, Ioannes.’ The word gratiosa is not mentioned in the 
second report on this sermon by Roerer.' And it is difficult to believe 
that Luther used the Latin word as an explanation of his rendering in 
asermon. Yet it is remarkable that both Roth, a friend of Luther, and 
Emser, one of his enemies, saw the close connexion between the Ger- 
man word holdselig and Erasmus’s translation gratiosa.* 

Luther did not confirm the alleged connexion with Erasmus. It would 
be amazing if he had done so since there was open enmity between them 
from 1524 to the end of their lives. But neither did Luther deny Emser’s 
allegation. 

His remarks on holdselig served a different purpose. They are found 
in Ein Sendbrief von Dolmetschen of 1530, a pamphlet written in defence 
of his own translation and as an attack upon all those who had criticized 
it. The aim of pamphlets in the sixteenth century was twofold, to show 
the utter worthlessness of the opponent who was personally attacked 
whenever possible and so to silence him for ever, and to defend and 
thus praise one’s own work in contrast to the opponent’s. Luther’s 
Sendbrief was directed especially against Emser whom he reproached 
for his inability to write German. He asserted that Emser did mot pos- 
sess the most necessary prerequisite for a translator into German.’ As 
mentioned above, Emser had attacked Luther’s translation in 1523 and 
had insisted upon the word-for-word translation of the Vulgate text of 
Luke i. 28, gratia plena with voll genaden.* Luther made fun of Emser’s 
translation when he stated that the German word voll causes everybody 
to think of a barrel of beer or a sack of gold: 


Und welcher Deutscher verstehet, was gsagt sey, vol gnaden? Er muss 
dencken an ein vas vol bier, oder beutel vol goldes, darumb hab ichs 
vordeutscht: Du holdselige, da mit doch ein Deutscher, dester meher 
hin zu kan denken, was der engel meinet mit seinem grus.° 


* Roerer’s reports constitute a compilation of various notes. 

* Another reference to the controversy between Emser and Luther should be 
mentioned here. Urbanus Rhegius (Ob das new testament yetz recht verteutscht 
sey, of 15 Oct. 1524 (fol. B")) tried to prove that Luther's holdselig tallies with 
the tradition of the Church and is a true rendering of the Greek text. 

> Sendbrief, WA. xxx, Abt. 2, p. 638, 13 ff. 

* Loc. cit., fol. xl’ (note to Rev. xv), Das naw testament nach lawt der Christliché 
kirchen bewerté text | corrigirt | ui wider umb zu recht gebracht (Dresden, 1527), 
Luke i. 28 
§ WA. xxx, Abt. 2, p. 638, 16-20. 
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It must be asked if the grammatical rule given in these words is cor- 
rect. This rule in abstract terms says that the word voll can be connected 
with something concrete only, as, for example, vas vol bier. Luther him- 
self constantly ignored this precept. In 1522, the year of his translation 
of the New Testament, he wrote in his Betbiichlein as a translation of 
Luke i. 28 voll gnaden.' In his German version of the Bible of 1522 he 
used combinations such as Luke ii. 40 ‘das kind . . . voller weyszheyt’, 
John i. 14 ‘das wort... voller gnaden vnd warheyt’, Rom. xv. 14 
‘vol gutickeyt’. Further examples for this usage are found in Luke iv. 1, 
xi. 39; Acts iv. 8, vi. 3, 5, 8, vii. 55, ix. 36, xi. 24, xiii. 9, 10; Rom. i. 29; 
Jac. ili. 17, and so on.* Even in 1530 when he revised the Bible he did 
not change any of these wordings, all of which violate the rule given in 
Ein Sendbrief. It follows that Luther’s remarks in Ein Sendbrief do 
not explain the origin of the translation holdselig. The rule about the 
use of the word voll possibly occurred to Luther as a useful argument 
against Emser’s shortcomings as a translator. 

Yet the words vas vol bier contain a clue to Luther’s thought. In his 
sermon of 19 March 1524 Luther had answered Emser’s attack. In 
Roerer’s report on this sermon the same image of the vessel is found, 
which Luther later modified in Ein Sendbrief to adapt it to the style of 
the pamphlet. Although it is difficult to use these notes as primary 
sources, it is unlikely that the image in this connexion could have been 
invented by Roerer or anybody else, and that Luther used it indepen- 
dently in the same context in 1530. It seems to me that this image came 
to Luther’s mind whenever he wrote against Emser’s translation vol 
gnaden. 

Ego ‘holdselig’ reddidi, quo culpant nostri, ipsi putant gratiam tale 
quiddam esse, quod infundatur vasi. ego iam culpo. . . .3 
From this it can be learned that Luther used the image to attack those 
who believed that grace is a quality infused into man. The theological 
significance of the image cannot be mistaken. When in 1530 Luther used 
it in his Ein Sendbrief, in which little consideration is given to theology, 
he applied it to an attack on Emser’s knowledge of German. But this 
should not lead the student to the conclusion that the image was not of 
theological significance.* Indeed Luther did not invent the image. As the 

1 WA. x, Abt. 2, p. 408, line 1. 

* For further references see M. F. Lanckisch, Concordantiae Bibliorum 
Germanico-Hebraico-Graecae (Leipzig und Franckfurt, 1718), s.v. ‘voll’, pp. 
1209-10. 

3 WA. xiv, p. 440, 16-19. 

* The publication of these Sermons of 1527 also contains a simile in this con- 


text in the German text: ‘es heysse ‘‘voller gnaden’’, so vol als eine blase vol 
winds’ (mentioned by Bluhm, loc. cit., p. 205). This edition of the Sermons was 
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following two examples show it was connected with the doctrine of 
grace which he rejected: 


Alanus de Insulis, Sermo 3, De timore tudicii in Quadrag. 

Latet enim sive continetur sub sacramentis divina gratia, unde et ipsa 
yasa dicuntur in evangelio ubi dicitur: ‘oleum recondite in vasis vestris’ 
(Matt. xxv.) et in Isaia: ‘Mundamini, qui fertis vasa domini’ (Isa. lii. 11). 
Haec vasa in quibusdam sunt vacua, in quibusdam semiplena, in qui- 
busdam vero plena.' 

In one of Gabriel Biel’s Sermons various subdivisions of grace are 
defined. One of these is called the fullness of sufficiency: 


Plenitudo sufficientiae, quae est omnium iustorum, comparatur pleni- 
tudini vasis. Vas enim habet plenitudinem mensuratam et vasi pro- 
portionatam. Sic omnes iusti habent plenitudinem gratiae sufficientis sibi 
ad salutem secundum mensuram (emend. Editio: mensura) sibi a Christo 
determinatam. . . .* 

These quotations prove that in 1524 Luther believed that he avoided 
the word voll gnaden in his translation of Luke i. 28 because he was op- 
posed to the doctrine of grace which was implied in this rendering. It 
is unlikely that Luther read Biel or scholastic writings between 1522 
and 1524. He had studied Biel before 1509 and made use of his thought 
in his Lectures on Peter the Lombard between 1509-11. He had read 
Biel’s Collectorium again before he attacked scholasticism in his Dis- 
putatio contra scholasticam theologiam in 1517.* Thus when he translated 
the Bible in 1522, he knew, of course, the doctrines of the Schoolmen. 
Yet there is no knowing if this thought induced him in 1522 to avoid 
the words voll gnaden. The following observations point in a different 
direction. 

Luther rendered the Greek text of the New Testament and the Greek 


not made by Luther, but perhaps by Roth and Roerer who revised and expanded 
the notes of 1524 (see WA. xxiv, pp. xv ff. and pp. xxxviii ff. The above quota- 
tion is found WA. xxiv, pp. 569-70). This publication is thus of no value as a 
primary source. The fact that the editors changed the simile of the vase implies 
that they did not understand its full significance, namely its connexion with 
Scholasticism. This change supports the assumption that Roerer’s note of 1524 
refers to an authentic saying of Luther’s. 

' Migne, P.L., vol. ccx, col. 204D. 

? Gabriel Biel, Sermones, part 2, headed: De Festivitatibus gloriosae virginis 
Mariae (Johann Otmar, Tiibingen, 18 Nov. 1499), Sermo 21, fol. I’, cols. a—b. 
(The number of the page refers to the copy in the British Museum, which con- 
tains parts 1 and 2 only. Its pressmark is IA 14824.) For plenitudo sufficientiae 
cp. Biel’s Collectorium in quattuor libris sententiarum (Jacobus (Wolff) de Pfortzen, 
Basel, 1502), liber iii, dist. 13 quaestio unica, art. 3, Dubi. 1, fol. F ij’, col. a. 

3 See Luthers Randbemerkungen zu Gabriel Biels Collectorium in quattuor libros 
Sententiarum und zu dessen Sacri canonis missae expositio (Lyon, 1514, ed. H. 
Degering, Weimar, 1933), pp. viii-ix. 
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word xeyaperwyévy cannot literally or easily be translated with gojj 
gnaden. His regard for the genius of the German language may hay 
influenced him to choose the word holdselig. 

In 1522 he might have felt that he had to avoid voll gnaden. Yet he 
did not think the difference in meaning between his rendering and the 
traditional voll gnaden (as found in all the German Bibles before his own 
translation) important enough to prevent him from repeating the tradi- 
tional wording twice after he had rendered the Bible: in his Betbiichlein 
of May/June 1522 and in a sermon of 22 March 1523.' This would seem 








strange if he had chosen his translation for a special religious purpose, 


The following explanations of this strange fact come to my mind: (1) | 


Luther wished to retain the traditional wording voll gnaden in the 
prayer ;? (2) Luther knew the Vulgate by heart but neither his own 


translation nor the Greek text. In a sermon therefore he first of all | 


thought of the Latin words gratia plena and translated them literally. 
Yet if Luther had perceived that voll gnaden was opposed to his own 
theology, he would not have retained it in a prayer, or in a sermon. He 
understood the full theological significance of the different wordings 
only after he had been attacked by Emser. From then on he avoided the 
rendering voll gnaden. The above discussion has shown that Luther's 
own remarks in his version of Luke i. 28 do not explain the origin of the 
translation. Obviously linguistic considerations played a very important 
role for Luther when he worked out his German wording of the Bible, 
In his sermon of 1g March 1524 he made some remarks which possibly 
imply that he intended to avoid the imitation of the foreign idiom in the 
German of Luke i. 28 but wished to retain the sense of the original.’ 
This is probably a fair statement: his theological interpretation deter- 
mined the choice of the German words in his translation. His aim was 
to make the meaning of the Bible as he understood it as clear as possible 
to the reader. 

To sum up: Luther’s holdselig in Luke i. 28 was influenced by 

' WA. xii, p. 456. Cp. Bluhm, loc. cit., pp. 199-201. 

2 Bluhm, loc. cit., p. 200. 

’ Reported by Roth and Roerer. Roth’s notes: Hebreo more dictum est 
‘invenire gratiam’ &c., i.e. ‘liber, sey mir holt, gunstig, zcornige nit mit mir, 
bisz mein gutt freundt’. Sic Luce 1. ‘invenisti gratiam’ ‘Aue gratiosa’ ‘holdtselig’ 
‘dem iderman gunstig ist’, ‘holdreich’, loannes. 

Roerer’s notes: ‘Gratiam’ est hebraeus mos loquendi. Hodie in Evangelio 
(Luke i. 26-30) ‘Invenisti gratiam’, ‘liber sey mir holt, gunstig, zurn mit mir nit’, 
nos dicimus, ‘sey mein guter frundt’. Ego ‘holdselig’ reddidi, quo culpant nostri, 
ipsi putant gratiam tale quiddam esse, quod infundatur vasi, ego iam culpo. 
Hoc est ‘holdselig’ cui omnes favent qui inspiciunt. (WA. xiv, pp. 400, lines 6- 
10, 16-19.) Luther seems to have explained that the Latin translation is unduly 
literal, and that gratia as a translation from Hebrew JM must be rendered hulde 
or gunst. 
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’s translation gratiosa. The choice ‘hold-’ (favour) instead of 
ey cabal from pon grammatical teaching and his own 
theological thought. Only after his wording of Luke i. 28 or _ 
attacked by Emser did he fully realize that holdselig could be used for the 
defence of his own theory of grace and for an attack upon his opponents. 
For the elucidation of his view he borrowed the image of the a 
found in scholastic writing and contrasted it with his own thoug . ‘sl 
also mentioned that in his translation he avoided the imitation ° t e 
foreign language in German. The religious aspect of this question is 
completely lost sight of when some years later he used the same pyres 
to emphasize the linguistic aspect in particular. He then asserte . 
a literal translation of gratia plena into German offended — the 
nature of the German language. W. ScHWARZ 














THE MEANING OF ‘BIBLICAL THEOLOGY" 


[= purpose of this paper is to set a question-mark against the 
concept of ‘biblical theology’; not to reject it a priori, but to 
inquire into its meaning, that is, to disclose the problems which 
are contained in the concept ‘biblical theology’. The main point of my 
observations will therefore lie not so much in answering as in formulat- 


ing the question: What is ‘biblical theology’? For much is achieved if | 


theologians of widely differing standpoints reach an understanding of 
the precise nature of a problem. This is a prerequisite for any useful 
co-operation towards solving it. 

‘Biblical theology’ is in any event no simple idea. It means either 
‘the theology contained in the Bible’, ‘the theology of the Bible itself’, 
or ‘theology in accordance with the Bible, scriptural theology’. Both 
possible meanings are pregnant with a mass of problems. To compre- 
hend this rightly, we must consider as a basic problem the relation of 
these two possible meanings of ‘biblical theology’. William Wrede was 
of another opinion. In his book Uber Aufgabe und Methode der sogenann- 
ten neutestamentlichen Theologie (1897), he makes this distinction of 
meaning, but only to set it aside as uninteresting and of no importance. 
‘The name “Biblical Theology”’, he says, ‘originally means not a 
theology which the Bible has, but the theology which has a biblical 
character, and is drawn from the Bible. For us this is a matter of in- 
difference.’ I would hold, on the contrary: for us this is certainly not a 
matter of indifference. For at this point we touch the real root of the 
problem, What is biblical theology? In the latter sense ‘biblical theo- 
logy’ is a normative concept, in the former sense it is an historical con- 
cept. In the one ‘biblical theology’ means a theology of the right kind, 
in the other a theology of a particular historical stamp. Among theolo- 
gians it is the dogmatic theologian who is concerned with the one, the 
historical theologian with the other. Even if we take these contrasts as 
a merely provisional characterization, it is clear that we cannot be content 
only to distinguish the two meanings of ‘biblical theology’. The burn- 
ing question is: What is the connexion between them and at what points 
does the one pass over into the other? What is the relation here of dog- 
matic and historical theology? And what about the relation of the Bible 
and theology in view of the juxtaposition of a dogmatic and an historical 
concern with holy scripture ? 

* A paper read at the conference of the Society for the Study of heology at 


Oxford on 30 March 1955. 
2 Wrede, p. 79. 


{Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VI Pt. 2, October 1955) 
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If we first consider the phrase ‘biblical theology’ as such, without 
regard to its origin and the changes in the way it has been understood, 
we could by starting from naive presuppositions propose for the sake of 
argument two opposed ideas. First, this phrase appears to be a tautology. 
For theology (we presuppose that it is Christian theology) must be in 

ment with the Bible if it is to be Christian theology at all. This 
principle also holds good for Roman Catholic theology. In spite of the 
fact that tradition ranks as an independent source of revelation beside 
scripture, in Roman Catholic thought it is a priori impossible that the 
relation between the two should be a contradiction. Admittedly in this 
case the designation ‘biblical theology’ would not be a satisfactory 
definition of the nature of theology, but the accusation of an unscriptural 
theology contradicting holy scripture would meet with a decided denial 
from the Roman Catholic side. The point in dispute within Christian 
theology is not the fact but the way in which theology is related to the 
Bible. Only if the latter is more narrowly defined can we advance farther 
with the phrase ‘biblical theology’. But we could also (for the sake of 
argument) hold the opposite opinion: the phrase ‘biblical theology’ 
appears to be a contradictio in adiecto. For if the Bible itself is theology 
in its content, how can its normative, revelatory character be reconciled 
with the fact that the Bible does not absolve us of the task of studying 
theology? And if the Bible is not theology at least in its actual content, 
does not theology necessarily mean a departure from the Bible, a 
transformation of its content into something which is not strictly in 
accord with the Bible? If the formula ‘biblical theology’ is to be mean- 
ingful, we must explain the presuppositions on which the contradictory 
character of this tension disappears. 

It will, however, be advisable not to go farther with this line of argu- 
ment, but to seek help in the history of the concept ‘biblical theology’. 
Certainly, the history of the concept will not simply relieve us from the 
need for our own reflection. For if it enables us to trace the historical 
changes through which the idea has hitherto passed, yet it does not 
provide us with our decision, but only with the material for our decision. 
But it is a mistake to say that the concepts are a matter of relative 
indifference, and that we should rather concentrate on the thing itself, 
The history of the idea is not merely a matter of purely formal questions 
of nomenclature, but is of high value for understanding te thing itself. 

The terminus a quo for the occurrence of the concept ‘biblical theo- 
logy’ is, first, the time at which we first find the idea of ‘theology’ used 
to designate explanatory teaching of the Christian faith. Surprisingly 
enough this first occurs in the twelfth century.! But I defer for brief 


* Here I refer only to the article “Théologie’ in Dictionnaire de Théologie 
catholique, xv. 1 (Paris, 1946). 
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discussion later the importance of the history of the concept of ‘theology’ 
for our problem. A further limitation of the terminus a quo for the occur- 
rence of the concept ‘biblical theology’ is provided by the period at 
which it became possible and necessary to append the epithet ‘biblical’ 
as a criterion to the concept of ‘theology’, with polemical intention. We 
might conjecture that this happened in the sixteenth century. The 
slogan of a ‘biblical theology’ would not be inappropriate for certain 
biblicist tendencies in Humanism, above all in Erasmus. With. much 
greater probability we might expect it in the reformers to express their 
biblical principles. Might not Luther’s theology—to take him as a brief 
illustration—be best summed up under the formula ‘biblical theology’? 
There is his radical attack upon the authority of tradition and of the 
Church being set beside, which means that it is set above, that of scrip- 
ture; his struggle against the scholastic method in theology and against 
the influence of Aristotle; the exclusive concentration of his theological 
work on the exegesis of holy scripture; his incomparably profound 
instinct for the peculiarities of biblical usage and biblical ways of 
thinking. In fact one is bound to say that Reformation theology is the 
first serious demand made in the entire history of theology for a theology 
based on holy scripture alone. Only among the followers of the Reforma- 
tion could the concept ‘biblical theology’ have been coined at all. In- 
deed, the process leading to the coining of this idea is obviously inevit- 
able. And in all that is to be said further on the problem of ‘biblical 
theology’ this must be kept in view: we are dealing with a road which 
the Reformation made possible, towards which it pointed, and indeed 
which it made necessary, even though it was to become a dangerous 
threat even for the theology beholden to the Reformation. 
Nevertheless, to the best of my knowledge, the phrase ‘biblical 
theology’ is not a creation of the sixteenth century. With reference to 
Luther I venture to affirm this with fair certainty and believe that good 
reasons can be given for this apart from the mere fact that it has not 
been discovered in his writings. Luther was no biblicist. This is shown 
by his distinction of Scripture and Christ as well as by the hermeneutic 
relevance of his differentiation of law and gospel. ‘Scriptura est non 
contra, sed pro Christo intelligenda, ideo vel ad eum referenda, vel pro 
vera scriptura non habenda.’ ‘Si adversarii scripturam urserint contra 
Christum, urgemus Christum contra scripturam.’ ‘Si utrum sit amitten- 
dum, Christus vel Lex, Lex est amittenda, non Christus.’ No bibli- 
cist speaks like this. What prevented Luther from adopting the only 


* D. Martin Luthers Werke, Kritische Gesamtausgabe (Weimar, 1883 ff. = 
WA), vol. 39, 1; 47, 3 f., 19 f., 23 f. (Disputation theses de fide of 11. ix. 1535.) 
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apparently simple formula of a ‘biblical theology’ was his insight into 
the hermeneutic problem. 

Admittedly we must judge that Luther’s insight into the hermeneutic 
problem was limited in so far as he had not thoroughly thought it 
through from a methodological point of view, and on that account the 
methodology of theology remained obscure in decisive questions of 
fundamental importance. It was not clear what the principle of sola 
scriptura would mean for the procedure of theology as a whole. This 
obscurity is apparent in the degree to which Reformation theology, like 
medieval scholasticism, also developed into a scholastic system. What 
was the relation of this systematic method to the exegetical method? 
Ultimately it was the same as in medieval scholasticism. There also 
exegesis of holy scripture was studied not only within systematic 
theology, but also separately, yet so that the possibility of a tension 
between exegesis and systematics was a priori excluded. Exegesis was 
enclosed within the frontiers fixed by systematics, and therefore also 
theology in the strict sense was the total explication of Christian doc- 
trine, pursuing systematic procedure and normative for exegesis. In 
this, medieval and old protestant scholasticism are completely similar. 
Hence also the agreement of both in using Aristotelian philosophy 
despite Luther’s passionate fight against Aristotle’s domination of theo- 
logy. Old protestant orthodoxy could only understand this as an indivi- 
dual eccentricity of Luther’s, confined to himself, as also his absolute 
rejection of the systematic scholastic method in favour of exegesis, 
though for Luther both belonged inseparably together and were of 
fundamental importance: ‘Cum vocabula physica in theologiam trans- 
lata sunt, facta est inde scholastica quaedam theologia.’' But just as 
for Luther himself this primacy of exegesis remained in the last analysis 
obscure from a methodological point of view (actually there is here an 
incorporation of the task of systematic theology in exegesis, and thus not 
asimple antithesis of exegesis and systematics in the modern sense), so 
also in old protestant orthodoxy the primacy of systematics was in no 
way connected with an awareness of a departure from the Reformation 
starting-point. And from an historical point of view we must judge as 
necessary the intense concern of orthodoxy with the problem of syste- 
matic theology on the basis of the Reformation, even though there are 
strong objections to the orthodox solution of this problem. 

The methodological problem contained of necessity in protestantism, 
as we have seen, but at first only deferred, namely, the implications of 
the Reformation principle of sola scriptura for the procedure of theology 
as a whole, finally emerged at the moment when the insufficiency and 
' WA 39, 1; 229, 22 ff. (Disputation of 1. vi. 1537.) 
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danger of the theological methods of old protestant orthodoxy became 
apparent. This critical reflection, which started and became articulate 
within orthodoxy itself and at the same time became the precursor of 
pietism, established itself in the last analysis with the demand for a ‘bibli- 
cal theology’, now for the first time advanced expressis verbis. On this 
point it is naturally of extraordinary difficulty to find precise statistics; 
but subject to better information I would hold it as a probable conjecture 
that the expression ‘biblical theology’ originated about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The oldest instance known to me is a funeral oration 
delivered at Tiibingen in 1669 for the Wiirttemberg court preacher 
Christoph Zeller. According to this report, on the occasion of a parlia- 
ment at Regensburg in 1652, Zeller held a conference with the chief court 
preacher (Oberhofprediger) of Saxony, Jacob Weller, de Theologia Scho- 
lastica which had been expelled by Luther through the front door but 
had been reintroduced obviously through the back door by quarrelsome 
theologians, and also de revocanda Theologia Biblica. Spener quoted this 
remark in passing in his Pia Desideria of 1675,' and later also took over 
himself the antithesis of ‘biblical theology’ and ‘scholastic theology’? 
It would be of interest to go more closely into the various trends and 
traditions which brought about the origin of pietism in order to trace 
the historical roots and perhaps to discover an earlier occurrence of the 
concept ‘biblical theology’. But that must be left on one side here. 
For understanding the concept ‘biblical theology’ in the period of its 
origin the following point is significant: it is the slogan of a programme 
of theological reform which directs its criticism neither at the content 
of orthodox dogmatics nor at their methodological form as systematic 
theology but only at certain accretions, namely that, as Spener says, 
‘much has been introduced into theology which is alien, useless, and 
savours more of the wisdom of the world’, ‘inquisitive subtleties in 
matters where we ought not to enquire beyond the scripture’,* so that 
the students become ‘studiosi of, so to speak, a philosophy de rebus 
sacris, but not studiosi theologiae’.’ The dominant theology may ‘indeed 
have preserved the foundation of the faith on scripture, but has built 
thereon so much wood, hay, and stubble of human curiosity that one 
can scarcely see any more the gold’.® ‘The whole of Theologia’ must 
therefore ‘come back again to apostolic simplicity’,” to the ‘true simpli- 
city of Christ and his teaching.’* Thus the catchword ‘biblical theology’ 
? Philipp Jacob Spener, Pia Desideria, edited by Kurt Aland in Kleine Texte 
fiir Vorlesungen und Ubungen, ed. by Hans Lietzmann, no. 170 (Berlin, 1940), 
se hr 
= 8 P. J. Spener, Theologische Bedencken (Halle, 1715), iv, p. 458. 
3 Pia Desideria, p. 22,13 f. * p. 22,34 f. 5 p. 71,20 ff. 
© p. 26,36 ff. 7 p. 74,5 f. S p. 27,2 
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is not advanced to propagate a new theological discipline, nor to shift 
the centre of gravity from systematics to exegesis (though this was a 
strong element in pietism). It is rather a demand for the reform of 
systematic theology itself, and indeed, as it seems, in accordance with 
its own admitted principles; to some extent it is only a demand for a 
reform of the style and ethos of theology. It is true that this demand 
makes its appeal on the ground of a comparison between the Bible, 
especially the New Testament, and the contemporary form of systematic 
theology. But the same result arises from the comparison of orthodox 
with Reformation theology. In both cases the recognized ideal is that of 
simplicity.' Thus the difference in no sense affects the orthodox founda- 
tion; the demand for a ‘biblical theology’ in this first stage remains 
completely on orthodox ground, in so far as it has no doubts about the 
substantial equation of holy scripture, Reformation doctrine, and 
orthodox dogmatic. Orthodox dogmatic is unscriptural only in respect 
of its scholastic form. But this apparently quite innocuous criticism has 
much more far-reaching consequences than were immediately perceived. 
It conceals within itself the seed of a theological revolution, for the 
varying history of which the slogan ‘biblical theology’ remained a 
prominent feature. 

The momentous importance of this newly coined phrase ‘biblical 
theology’, which had a strongly reformed ring and against which the 
dominant orthodox dogmatics could raise no objections, stands in 
remarkable contrast to the theological naivety with which the catchword 
was used. For it was not recognized at all that it was precisely the 
apparent limitation to a purely formal critique of orthodox scholasticism 
which had raised the fundamental problem of the methodology of 
Reformation theology. With appeal to Luther’s fight against Aristotle, 
criticism was levelled at the influence of philosophy upon theology ; but 
they did not consider the problem whether systematic theology is 
possible without contact with philosophy. For the first time since the 
Reformation, the Bible on the one hand and the dominant form of 
theology on the other were regarded as in tension with one another, 
even though only in a formal respect. But they did not reflect at all upon 
the hermeneutic problem, whether such a tension in one form or another 
does not always characterize the relation of text and exposition. And 
they failed to notice that through this elevation of scripture to the rank 
of a formal example for theology the criterion of what was in accord 
with scripture was silently transposed from the notion of a correct 
theological understanding to the ideal of theological simplicity. Behind 
this there stood the opinion in itself orthodox but now used against 


' Pia Desideria, pp. 74,5 f.; 27,2; 22,31. 
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orthodoxy, that revelation is a sum of revealed doctrines and that the 
Bible is a theological compendium dictated by the Holy Spirit himself, 
The extent to which at the beginning the concept ‘biblical theology 
stood in the twilight of orthodoxy and pietism is shown by the fact that 
the strongly orthodox Lutheran, Abraham Calov, was able at just the 
same period to take over this idea and to use it to designate what had 
hitherto been described as theologia exegetica.' In this point he fully 
shared the stronger emphasis of the biblical tendency in theology, as it 
was expressed in the earliest instance, mentioned above, for the occur- 
rence of the concept ‘biblical theology’. Here, in fact, there are close 
biographical connexions. For Calov was called to Wittenberg through 
the mediation of the chief court preacher (Oberhofprediger) of Dresden, 
Weller, and later also expressed his warm approval of Spener’s Pia 
Desideria. Thus the demand for a ‘biblical theology’ could apparently 
be included within the orthodox system without reservations; for ex- 
ample, as the use of the analytic method in systematics increased, a need 
was felt for a separate account of the biblical foundation of dogmatics, 
and in the so-called Collegia biblica the biblical dicta probantia for the 
individual dogmatic Loci were collected together. This subsidiary discip- 
line of dogmatics, originating in the second half of the seventeenth 
century, was given the express title ‘Biblical Theology’ (for the first 
time in a work of this kind) by Carl Haymann in 1708, though ad- 
mittedly the growing influence of pietism was at work here. But there is 
not yet any conscious antithesis to the orthodox treatment of this discip- 
line. Pietism showed itself to be incapable of drawing from the concept 
‘biblical theology’ the decisive methodological consequences which, as 
we have seen, were contained in germ within it from the beginning. 
These consequences first became evident when the theology of the 
Enlightenment quite logically took up the catchword of ‘biblical theo- 
logy’. How easy the transition was is shown by Anton Friedrich Biisch- 
ing, who lay under the stimulus of pietism but belonged entirely to the 
so-called Neology, and was a contemporary and associate of the most 
important German theologian of the eighteenth century, Johann Salomo 
Semler. Biisching appears only to be resuming the original early pietist 
demand when he composed a book with the title Gedanken von der 
Beschaffenheit und dem Vorzuge der biblisch-dogmatischen Theologie vor 
der scholastischen (1758); and he appeared to be continuing the late 
orthodox discipline of a separate account of the scriptural basis of dog- 
matics in his Dissertatio exhibens epitomen theologiae e solis literis sacris 
concinnatae (1756). Yet at this point the decisive change occurred. 


? Abraham Calov, Systema theologicum (1655), i, p. 9. Cp. Ludwig Diestel, 
Geschichte des Alten Testaments in der christlichen Kirche (Jena, 1869), p. 710. 
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From being a merely subsidiary discipline of dogmatics ‘biblical theo- 
logy’ had achieved a status concurrent with the dominant dogmatics, 
and although it was itself not something different from dogmatics, yet 
it was a dogmatic theology which was biblical and not scholastic, a 
dogmatic which in pursuit of the ideal of the ‘simple gospel’ freed itself 
from the ballast of dogmatic tradition, which in giving an account of 
Christian doctrine could even disregard the confessional documents of 
the Reformation and base its construction only on the purely biblical 
texts. The conflict in which Biisching thereupon became involved with 
the Géttingen theological faculty and with the government,' proves 
that the slogan ‘biblical theology’ had now emerged from its original 
twilight and was to undergo a development which pietism had ad- 
mittedly inaugurated but of the consequences of which it could have 
had no notion. 

It was now impossible to call a halt. Likewise it was only the logical 
corollary when under the influence of incipient historical criticism 
biblical dogmatic, thus given independence over against traditional 
dogmatic, became aware also of its independence over against dogmatic in 
regard to its methodology and thereafter remained content neither with 
the role of a merely subsidiary discipline to dogmatics nor with that of 
a concurrent variety of dogmatics, but set itself up as a completely 
independent study, namely as a historical and critical discipline beside 
dogmatics. It is well known that this was first set forth as a programme 
by Johann Philipp Gabler in his Oratio de iusto discrimine theologiae 
biblicae et dogmaticae regundisque recte utriusque finibus (1787). But what 
is now the meaning of ‘biblical theology’ as an historical discipline side 
by side with dogmatics? A juxtaposition without contact was obviously 
and self-evidently impossible. For like ‘biblical theology’ as an historical 
and theological discipline, dogmatics as a systematic and theological 
discipline must remain tied to the Bible. Accordingly there came into 
being an extraordinarily difficult coexistence; not only was the relation 
between the two a matter of continuous controversy, but also, because 
of this controversy, both the new discipline of ‘biblical theology’ and 
the traditional discipline of dogmatics were involved in a rapid move- 
ment of development and change. Since the idea of ‘biblical theology’ 
was originally conceived only as a reform of systematic theology, its 
complete emancipation from dogmatics of necessity had greater and 
even revolutionary repercussions upon it. Although by this change the 
theme of ‘biblical theology’ seems to suggest that all our attention should 
now turn towards the development of this historical discipline and its 


* Emanuel Hirsch, Geschichte der neuern evangelischen Theologie (Giitersloh, 
1952), iv, pp. 102 f. 
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methodological problems, yet since the Enlightenment the really acute diffi- 
culties of theology have lain in the methodological problems of dogmatics, 

The relation of ‘biblical theology’ as an historical discipline to dog- 
matics from now on, despite all variations, remains throughout domi- 
nated by the following apparently self-contradictory tendencies. First, 
as an historical discipline it rejects any directions being laid down for 
its work which come from dogmatics. It sees as its vocation that the 
independence of its historical method, which it proclaims as its prin- 
ciple, should also be realized in detail by emancipation from the tradi- 
tional dogmatic viewpoint. It has even attempted to justify its existence 


as an independent theological discipline by discovering more and more | 


new and radical anti-traditional theories. This does not exclude a hesita- 
tion between an extreme critical and a cautious conservative position. 
However, the impulses which really lead to advance in the development 
of this discipline are beyond question those which sharpen the tension 
with traditional dogmatics. This is rooted in the law by which ‘biblical 
theology’ entered the field as a theological discipline. It necessarily 
adopts a critical attitude to dogmatics. Further, the more ‘biblical 
theology’ as an historical discipline derives its vitality from its detach- 
ment from dogmatics, the less it can be indifferent to the utterances of 
dogmatics. Even when its lack of interest in systematic theology is most 
apparent, yet it must at least elevate the claim to be respected by dog- 
matics. This is true not only in the negative sense that dogmatics should 
refrain from any interference in the historical study of the Bible, but 
also in the positive sense that dogmatics, so far as it appeals to the 
Bible, must bow to the results of historical knowledge of the Bible. 
What dogmatic theology does with it is its own affair. ‘Biblical theology’ 
as an historical discipline has for its part no intention of encroaching 
upon the proper business of dogmatics. Its attitude to dogmatics remains 
that of a detached spectator, often not without compassionate amuse- 
ment at the embarrassments in which dogmatic theology finds itself. It 
is to be left with the doubtful advantage of providing normative theo- 
logical statements for the contemporary situation, while the student of 
historical theology thinks he can confine himself to establishing merely 
historical facts. Yet there is no escape from the fact that ‘biblical theo- 
logy’ as an historical discipline exercises a normative function over 
against dogmatics in all matters concerning the relation to the Bible. 
Dogmatics must render account of its use of scripture before the judge- 
ment seat of historical study of the Bible. Lastly, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that although ‘biblical theology’ as an historical discipline 
adopts this detached attitude to traditional dogmatics, while at the 
same time claiming a critical and normative function, it remains itself 
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dogmatically interested to a high degree, even (and indeed most deci- 
sively) where this fact is not granted. Since its origin the appeal of the 
name of this discipline has been that it is a guide to the real, original, 
and pure source of theological knowledge. This imparted to it a claim 
which, especially in the field of Reformation theology, could hardly be 
challenged. But through its necessarily critical attitude towards tradi- 
tional dogmatics ‘biblical theology’ recognized above all the untenability 
of the very presupposition from which it had itself started, namely the 
orthodox doctrine of verbal inspiration. ‘Biblical theology’ as an historical 
discipline, in its critical debate with dogmatics, had to begin at once 
precisely at the point at which as a separate discipline it was itself in 
dogmatic fetters. Its critical inclination over against dogmatics thus 
touched ‘biblical theology’ at its foundation. The result was a fresh 
awareness of its foundation, that is, of the basis and nature of the 
authority of holy scripture. Because ‘biblical theology’ had become an 
historical discipline, this fresh consideration of its foundation did not 
proceed in the traditional dogmatic manner, but partly by general con- 
sideration of the scientific method in history and the nature of historical 
knowledge, partly by fuller study of the biblical text itself. But this did 
not mean that in this work definite dogmatic positions were not adopted. 
For anyone who as an historian concerns himself with ‘biblical theology’ 
does this with knowledge of the relevance of holy scripture for Chris- 
tian faith and because of this relevance. Therefore it is not merely a 
matter of fact, it is so because it cannot be otherwise, that the general 
methodological reflection upon the task and nature of ‘biblical theology’ 
as an historical discipline implies a particular understanding of the 
Christian faith and the importance of the Bible for it, and that the actual 
results of research are determined by the question to which they are the 
answer; and this question is dependent upon a certain insight into the 
subject-matter of the Bible. That is, ‘biblical theology’ as an historical 
discipline is like any historical work not independent of the standpoint 
of the author, and therefore also not of the conception which the author 
has of the Christian faith—a conception which in its general structure is 
of a dogmatic kind even when in opposition to traditional dogmatic 
theology it asserts itself to be undogmatic. The history of ‘biblical 
theology’ provides evidence to show that it reflects the change of the 
historical, and therefore also the theological, standpoint of the author. 
In the relations between historical research and theological standpoint 
there is further opportunity for possibilities of variation in matters of 
detail, within the entire framework of ideas that has been outlined. Two 
extremes may be mentioned: in the age of rationalism the outcome of 
‘biblical theology’, with the aid of the distinction drawn between the 
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time-conditioned and the timelessly valid, led directly to the characteris. 
tic features of a rationalist dogmatic theology. By this method the 
historical distance from the Bible was eliminated. In the comparative 
study of religions (religionsgeschichtliche Schule), on the other hand, it 
is primarily the historical distance which is thrown into relief. As assert. 
ing an immediate claim there only remains a vague religious impulse. In 
both cases, however, there remains in ‘biblical theology’ a dogmatic 
element inseparably bound up with the historical ; in fact because of the 
conscious exclusion of dogmatic tradition there is always such a dog- 
matic element, which adopts a more or less critical attitude to this dog- 
matic tradition. 

It is not possible here to trace the history of ‘biblical theology’ as an 
historical discipline. I confine myself to the question: What contribution 
is made by the history of the discipline to the explanation of its name? 
To this the answer is that this history has brought to light for the first 
time the problem contained in the concept ‘biblical theology’, and that 
in the following respect. The theological unity of the Bible has become 
a problem. It soon became evident that it was necessary to divide a 
discipline of ‘biblical theology’ into two, a theology of the Old Testa- 
ment and a theology of the New Testament. This has not merely hap- 
pened in the course of a progressive specialization of historical methods 
of study, and the division of the field which this has entailed. What 
theologian of today is able to be equally expert in both Old and New 
‘Testament studies? The real reason for the division into two disciplines 
is rather that through the historical criticism of the Bible the theological 
unity of the Old and New Testaments has become problematic. From 
an historical point of view it is impossible to regard the statements of 
the Old and New ‘Testaments as being on one level without any distinc- 
tion and by combining them together to produce a single theology of 
the Bible. It is true that at first the designation ‘biblical theology’ forms 
the common title for accounts of Old and New Testament theology 
following one after the other in one and the same book. But as this 
separation also-came to achieve outward recognition, the designation 
‘biblical theology’ stayed on as a reminiscence of a lost unity in the 
description of the two disciplines, in that people did not speak simply of 
an Old ‘Testament or of a New Testament theology, but of a ‘Biblical 

Theology of the Old Testament’ and a ‘Biblical Theology of the New 
Testament’. But this manner of speaking did not become established. 
The title as a designation of a theological discipline has today ceased to 
exist in practice. 

The inner unity of the Old and New Testaments has also become 
a problem. Historical criticism, logically applied to the biblical 
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writings, increasingly revealed the differences within the two Testa- 
ments and primarily concentrated attention on these. Thus Old and New 
Testament theology became an account of various kinds of theology 
ordered in historical succession. The description was diluted to a formal 
collective idea for ordering under one head the doctrinal ideas of 
different biblical writers, without any narrower definition of the theo- 
logical unity of the whole being possible. Even when exaggeration of 
the difference between the doctrinal ideas was shown by historical 
criticism to result from reading too much into the text which provided 
too narrow a basis for it, and the main complexes received primary 
attention, the unity of the whole was only treated from the point of view 
of development. Old and New Testament theology became in practice a 
history of Old and New Testament theology. Even when beside or even 
in place of the genetic treatment there is a purely systematic classifica- 
tion covering the whole (as, for example, in Eichrodt’s and Kéhler’s 
theology of the Old Testament, and in Stauffer’s New Testament Theo- 
logy), even so the historical differences must be recognized if such an 
account is not to be open to the charge of reducing to a single level the 
historical form of the biblical witness. Even where the inner unity of 
the Old and New Testaments is expounded, it is in any event extremely 
difficult to understand this unity as a unitary theology, if theology (as 
distinct from doctrine or credal confession) has at times a particular 
individual character and so, for example, the Pauline and Johannine 
witness cannot be regarded as an identical theology. 

The limitation to the canon of scripture has also become problematic, 
in the first place because Old and New Testament studies cannot avoid 
considering the religious background and must at least allow the con- 
sequence of the comparison to have its effect upon an Old or New 
Testament theology; but further, and this is the decisive point, because 
for an account of the historical development a limitation to the selection 
given in the canon is not justified. If a picture of the total process is 
really to emerge, an Old ‘Testament theology can hardly refuse to extend 
its range beyond the canonical scriptures into pre-Christian Judaism. 
And certainly a New Testament theology cannot overlook the extra- 
canonical literature of early Christianity of the same period as the books 
of the canon. This breaks the normative viewpoint contained in the idea 
of the canon; but, quite apart from that, this has already been aban- 
doned by the application of the methods of historical criticism to the 
canon itself. For the historical point of view excludes any idea of a canon 
which implies the hermeneutic rule that the canon is without distinction 
and in all its parts of the same authority and that discrepancies and 
contradictions therein are a priori excluded. 
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A further problem is the use of the concept ‘theology’ to apply to the 
actual content of the Bible. This use of the concept is the common 
inheritance of medieval and protestant scholasticism according to which 
revelation consists in the communication of revealed truths; the word 
of God is identical with theological propositions; theology and revela- 
tion or theology and the knowledge of God (or faith) are thus not dis- 
tinguished from one another in principle and in structure. But this 
concept of theology has become problematic through the historical 
discipline of so-called ‘biblical theology’ itself. We may regard it as un- 
fortunate when this has given place to the general notion of religion, and 
when the concept of an Israelite-Jewish or primitive Christian Religions. 
geschichte threatens to displace the idea of Old or New Testament 
theology. But we must in any event recognize the criticism that it 
expresses, that that whereof the Bible witnesses and which is its object 
is not theology but something that happens to man between God and 
the world. Even if we maintain the interpretation of this happening as 
revelation and faith, we must not abandon the distinction that revelation 


as such is not theology and faith as such is not belief in theological | 


propositions. The highly questionable orthodox concept of a theologia 
revelata does not hold for the actual content of the Bible. Of course this 
is not to deny that the Bible contains theology. But the question that 
arises here is what is to be claimed as theology in the Bible, and that 
means, what is our idea of theology as we approach the Bible. The fact 
that the Bible itself does not use the word ‘theology’ is obviously not in 
itself a reason for not applying it to the Bible. But it is a doubtful pro- 
ceeding to use the concept theology in such a wide sense that any talk 
of God and any religious statement whatever may be designated as 
theology. This extension of the term theology to cover any conglomera- 
tion of religious ideas has become usual in modern study of religion, 
and significantly it has its reverse side in that such a study of religion 
does not in fact regard itself as theology. I am of the opinion, which of 
course I cannot defend in detail here, that from the history of the word 
‘theology’ criteria can be derived for its accurate use. It can be shown 
that theology emerges from the meeting of the witness of the biblical 
revelation with Greek thought, and that these two elements are constitu- 
tive for the nature of theology. From this standpoint it would in fact be 
meaningful to speak of theology even in the New Testament, above all 
in Paul and the author of the fourth gospel. On the other hand, it would 
be questionable to describe the preaching of the individual prophets of 
the Old Testament as theology, though that is certainly capable of theo- 
logical explication. From this the conclusion follows that although the 
Bible for the most part does not contain theology in the strict sense, yet 
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it requires a theological explication. From this point of view it could 
also be meaningful to speak of a theology of the Old or New Testament, 
so long as the word ‘theology’ did not, or at least did not primarily, 
describe the content of the Old or New Testament, but rather the 
scientific explication of what they contain. This alone would also justify 
the singular ‘theology’. A New Testament theology would be so entitled 
as a contemporary theological explanation of that which in the New 
Testament itself points towards such an explanation, or of that which 
in the New Testament has already the beginnings of a theological 
explanation, but which nevertheless needs a contemporary interpreta- 
tion if it is not merely to be repeated but is to achieve a scientific state- 
ment. This also explains why the scientific discipline which we call Old 
and New Testament theology must be studied over and over again. 
Like all historical study, it is not a photographic reproduction of the 
past, but an understanding of the past exhibited in a contemporary 
interpretation. Therefore the Old or the New Testament theology will 
never be written. It cannot be written, because in principle the discip- 
line of Old or New Testament theology cannot be finally settled, but 
constitutes a continually advancing undertaking. 

Let us consider our argument. Our question was, what has the history 
of ‘biblical theology’ as an historical discipline to contribute towards an 
explanation of the name? Our answer was, that the history has for the 
first time brought to light the problem contained in the concept ‘biblical 
theology’. I illustrated this in the problems of the theological unity of the 
Bible, of the inner unity of the Old and New Testaments, of the limitation 
to the canon of scripture, and of the application of the concept ‘theology’ 
to the actual content of the Bible. It might appear that the result is the 
same as that reached by William Wrede, that is, the argument that the 
history of the concept ‘biblical theology’ is in that respect a reductio ad 
absurdum of the idea. It is true that the understanding of the concept 
‘biblical theology’ held at the period of its origin in its original context 
on the frontier of orthodoxy and pietism underwent refutation and 
dissolution in the course of its history. There is an inexorable logic in 
this development. It cannot be remedied by an attempt to drive it back 
to its starting-point. But this development, as has become clear in the 
discussion of the problem of the concept ‘theology’ and its application 
to the actual content of the Bible, contains a pointer which Wrede did 
rot consider and which offers the possibility of seeing the problem in 
anew light. It would be entirely wrong to interpret the development as 
mistaken and as having a purely destructive result. It has rather an 
uncommonly positive importance in that by setting aside all short cuts 
towards a solution it has led us to the real issue of the hermeneutic 
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problem. Thus it has necessitated a thoroughgoing and precise definition 
of the problem of theological method posed by the Reformation. I ven- 
ture to affirm that thanks to the evolution of the historical method which 
has dominated the history of theology since the Enlightenment we are 
in a better position to achieve a correct understanding of the task of 
Reformation theology than could be found in old protestant orthodoxy, 
For we can see more sharply the task for theology which arises from 
holy scripture. I do not mean that we have ready to hand solutions 
with which we can be satisfied, but that we can see problems before us 
and can take heart that we can see what they are. 

The implication of this for the theme of this paper in a narrower 
sense can only be outlined ; for there at once arises a mountain of labour, 
which has not yet been conquered. 

The task of a theology of the Old or New Testaments is, in view of 
what has been said concerning the concept of theology, to be defined 
as follows: The theologian who dedicates himself specially to research 
in the Old or New Testaments has to give an inclusive account of his 
understanding of the Old or New Testaments, that is, above all of the 
theological problems which arise from the fact that the variety of the 
biblical witness is considered in relation to its inner unity. 

From this definition the question would arise whether a discipline 
of ‘biblical theology’ is not in fact possible and indeed necessary. Its 
task would accordingly be defined thus: In ‘biblical theology’ the 
theologian who devotes himself specially to studying the connexion of 
the Old and New Testaments must give account of his understanding 
of the Bible as a whole, that is, above all of the theological problems 
that arise from the variety of the biblical witness considered in relation 
to its inner unity. 

In the contemporary situation of theological study such a ‘biblical 
theology’ demands intensive co-operation from Old and New Testament 
scholars. It is not to be expected that it will develop into a separate 
discipline. It will rather remain a matter of scientific conversation be- 
tween the two disciplines and will be advanced sometimes more strongly 
by the one, sometimes by the other. But just as now theology both of 


the Old and of the New Testaments, in consequence of being involved | 


in the hermeneutic problem, must have close contact with systematic 
theology since on account of the hermeneutic problem the exegete must 
participate in the work of systematic theology, so also the appointed task 
of a ‘biblical theology’ is in increasing measure a contribution to sys- 
tematic theology, since in this task the hermeneutic problem is extra- 
ordinarily complicated. The task of ‘biblical theology’ would then be 
the compelling impulse towards a close co-operation of the various 
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theological disciplines, from which the church historian cannot be 
omitted. But, be it noted, this ‘biblical theology’ would not be an 
independent substitute for dogmatics and would hardly correspond to 
the pietist ideal of a simple theology, but would be a task for historical 
theology of uncommon complexity. But it would be able to draw upon 
the assistance of dogmatics to get a stronger grasp of the question of 
what is a scriptural dogmatic theology. 

Thus the concept ‘biblical theology’, in consequence of the false 
understanding of which, contrary to the original intention, theology has 
split up into different disciplines, points when rightly understood to- 
wards the restoration of the unity of theology; of course, this is not a 
unity achieved by abolishing the different disciplines, but a unity con- 
sisting in the right theological use of the various disciplines, each one of 
which has its own task and each of which is ‘theology’ in the manner 
of its participation in the scientific expression of the word of God. This 
understanding of the unity of theology in which the historian and the 
systematic theologian keep an open conversation between them, since 
the historian must also be a systematic theologian if he is to be an his- 
torian, and the systematic theologian must also be an historian if he is 
to be a systematic theologian, seems to me to be in line with the Re- 
formation understanding of theology. For theology in this sense is never 
something achieved, is never at its goal. The goal is only achieved by 
faith or rather by the word of God in that it awakens faith. 

GERHARD EBELING 
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NOTE ON ny3a IN DANIEL XII. 4 assumpti 
THE word NYJd in Dan. xii. 4 is generally explained in one of two ways, origin W 
Either it is given its usual meaning ‘knowledge’ ;! or it is emended to without 





Ny"}3 ‘evil things, calamities’ on the basis of the LXX’s rendering of the In other 
phrase NYT 77D) («ai wAnoO7 % yi adicias).? The phrase NYIAIMM | taken to 
(om. 7 v4) then means ‘and many shall be the calamities’—an expecta- | ‘the boo 
tion which is well in keeping with the eschatological thought of the legitima 
time.* If, however, ‘calamities’, or such like, be the meaning required should t 





here for MYTH, such a meaning can, it may be suggested, be obtained If one 
from the Hebrew word as it stands, if NYT here be connected not with books f1 
yT ‘knew’, but with the now well-established root 97° = ¢39 ‘became must ha 
still, quiet, at rest’,S with the particular meaning of being reduced to which ¢ 
humiliation or submission by means of discipline or punishment. The they are 
phrase NYA 739M will then mean ‘and great shall be the humiliation | tg supp 
(punishment)’. “The revelation must remain concealed’, writes Bevan,‘ It is no 
‘because there is to ensue a long period of commotion and distress.’ The not jud: 
sense ‘humiliation, punishment’ here suggested for NY suits such a his libr 
situation well enough, and is sufficiently near in meaning to the pro- deny th 
posed reading NY} as to render unnecessary the adoption of this of worl 
emendation. D. WINTON THomas to poin 
and no’ 

THE BOOKS OF THE QUMRAN COMMUNITY the lit 

In discussions of the identity of the Qumran community the books — 


which were found in the caves inevitably play an important part. The 





method most usually employed is to examine the books (especially the —_ 
Manual) for evidence of the beliefs and practices of the community to 

? So Theodot., Vulg., Pesh., A.V., R.V. Cp. K. Marti, Das Buch Daniel, the co 
p. 90; A. Bentzen, Daniel, p. 52; H. L. Ginsberg, Studies in Daniel, pp. 31, 76 al 
(note 8), &c. pal, W 

? See A. A. Bevan, A Short Commentary on the Book of Daniel, p. 203; R. H. the Pt 
Charles, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel, p. 333; There 
Brown-Driver—Briggs, Heb. and Eng. Lex., p. 396; Koehler-Baumgartner, Lex. books 
in Vet. Test. Libros, p. 216; Baumgartner in Kittel, Bibl. Hebr. 7, ad loc. 

3 The words % yi aducias may represent a doublet; see J. A. Montgomery, the co 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel (Intern. Crit. | either 
Comm.), p. 474. by mi 

* Cp. Charies, op. cit., p. 392. librar 


5 For other examples, see 7.7.S. xxxv. 301 ff.; xxxvi. 411; xxxvii. 59; xxxix. 
273 f.; 1. 177; N.S. iv. 23 f.; v. 56 f. In 
® Op. cit., p. 204. argun 
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which they belonged, to compare the evidence so gained with the state- 
ments of ancient authors about Jewish and early Christian sects and 
parties, and then to argue to a conclusion in the light of the comparison. 
What seems not to be generally realized is that this method involves an 
assumption—namely, that all the books found in the caves had their 
origin within the community, and that in consequence all can be used, 
without preliminary testing of any kind, as the basis of the argument. 
In other words, the phrase ‘the books of the Qumran community’ is 
taken to mean ‘the books produced by the community’ instead of simply 
‘the books possessed by the community’, which is (I submit) the only 
legitimate meaning that at the present stage of investigation the phrase 
should be allowed to bear. 

If one thing is certain about the discoveries at Qumran it is that the 
books from the caves are the remains of a library, which in its hey-day 
must have been of considerable size. Libraries habitually contain books 
which differ not only in date and authorship but also in origin, since 
they are collected from a variety of different sources. Is there any reason 
to suppose that the Qumran library was exceptional in this respect? 
It is no answer to plead that it was an ancient library and that we must 
not judge it by modern practice: A3$ur-bani-pal assembled material for 
his library at Nineveh from all over Mesopotamia, and no one would 
deny that the great library at Alexandria contained a very high percentage 
of works which originated outside Ptolemaic Egypt. Nor will it serve 
to point out that the library at Qumran was the library of a religious sect 
and not that of a secular monarch or a liberally minded city corporation: 
the library at Chenoboskion unquestionably belonged to a sect of 
Gnostics, yet by no stretch of the imagination can it be maintained that 
the forty to fifty very different writings represented in it were all pro- 
ducts of the same group. Nor, again, would it be of much avail even if it 
could be proved to the hilt that every one of the Qumran manuscripts 
emanated from a Qumran scriptorium: the place and circumstances of 
the copying of a document tell us nothing about its origin: A’Sur-bani- 
pal, we are to believe, had many of his tablets copied at Nineveh, and 
the Ptolemies likewise had many of their copies made at Alexandria. 
There is, therefore, no more justification for supposing that all the 
books in the Qumran library were produced originally by members of 
the community to which the library belonged than there is for supposing 
either that all the books in the Bodleian Library at Oxford were written 
by members of the University of Oxford or that all the books in the 
library of Nashdom Abbey are works of Anglican Benedictines. 

In this matter, however, we are not left entirely to surmise and 
argument from analogies. A large part of the Qumran library was 
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biblical. This shows conclusively that the community was prepared to 
receive into its library, and in fact did receive, books which it had not 
itself produced. It is easy to reply that the biblical books were ‘sacred’, 
and that it was for this reason that they were received. But to admit this 
in no way proves that books other than what we now call biblical were 
not also received as ‘sacred’; nor does it prove that ‘sacredness’ was the 
community’s only criterion for reception into the library. In short, to 
draw a hard-and-fast line of distinction between the biblical books on 
the one hand and the non-biblical books on the other, and then go on 
to claim that all the non-biblical books originated within the community 
when the biblical books clearly did not, is arbitrary in the extreme, 
The position has only to be stated so for its absurdity to be at once 
apparent. 

We have, therefore, to reckon with the probability (we might very 
reasonably say the certainty) that some, at least, of the non-biblical books 
from Qumran had their origin outside the community; and recognition 
of this probability should warn us against an over-hasty use of all the 


books indiscriminately in attempts to identify the community. Doubt- | 


less, some of the books are genuine community-products, and con- 
sequently admissible as evidence; but others, almost certainly, are not. 
The process of discrimination is likely to be arduous and long drawn- 
out : discrimination, however, is necessary if real progress is to be made. 

And the recognition that the Qumran library contained books from 
extraneous sources warns us not only against over-hasty identifications 
of the community on the basis of questionable evidence. It warns us also 
against the tendency, increasingly manifest in certain quarters, to 
attribute more and more of the apocryphal and pseudepigraphic writings 
to authors from the community. Thus, Professor Dupont-Sommer 
(who identifies the community as Essene) unreservedly attributes to 
Essenes Ecclesiasticus in its present form, the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, Enoch, Jubilees, and the Psalms of Solomon, while the 
‘relations’ of even Wisdom ‘with Essenism in the wider sense seem hard 
to deny’.! The justification for such attributions is, of course, that all 
these books either were found in the caves or have affinities with those 
that were. But if we were to push this argument to its logical conclusion 
we should end by claiming for Essenism first the whole of the Old 
Testament, and then the greater part of subsequent Jewish literature as 
well. The fundamental error is obvious—namely, the initial assumption 
that the books from the caves were all products of the community. 

Yet the recognition that they were not serves not merely as a warning. 


1 A. Dupont-Sommer, The Fewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes (E.T. by 
R. D. Barnett; London: Vallentine, Mitchell & Co., 1954), p. 79. 
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Soon after the earliest discoveries were made and the various documents 
began tx be studied and compared a number of apparent inconsistencies 
came to light. For example, The War of the Children of Light against 
the Children of Darkness seems to indicate a military community of 
which there is no hint elsewhere: The Zadokite Fragments give definite 
and strict regulations about marriage and the sabbath, but in the Manual 
(where we might expect to find regulations of this kind) nothing is said 
about marriage at all and the sabbath is only mentioned in passing; and, 
similarly, in the War we hear of ‘the Kittim of ASSur’ and ‘the Kittim in 
Egypt’, but in the Habakkuk Commentary of ‘the Kittim’ only—a 
difference of terminology which is held by many to necessitate a differ- 
ence of interpretation. So far these inconsistencies have been explained 
by supposing that the documents differ in date. Such a supposition is 
eminently reasonable: there can be no doubt that they do. But may not 
part of the explanation be that they differ also in origin? 

H. F. D. Sparks 


THE PREFIGUREMENT OF THE ASCENSION 
IN THE THIRD GOSPEL 


THE more one studies the Lucan writings, the more one is impressed by 
their author’s mastery of his materials. In his use both of his written 
sources and of what Dr. Sparks has termed his ‘Septuagintalisms’! 
Luke is always free and creative, never subservient. Yet another illus- 
tration of this is provided by his skilful employment of Old Testament 
types, but my main concern in this note is not with the prefigurement of 
the Gospel which Luke discovered in the Old Testament, but with the 
prefigurement of the history of the Church which he discovered in the 
Gospel. Thus to instance two brief examples: near the beginning of his 
gospel Luke records the preaching of John, to which the people respond 
by asking ri zroujowpev;? near the beginning of Acts Luke records the 
preaching of Peter, to which the people respond by asking ri zroujowpev.3 
In both cases there is a call to repentance and a summons to baptism, 
but whereas John’s baptism is no more than a baptism of repentance,* 
the baptism to which Peter invites his hearers conveys that SpiritS to 
whom John himself could only look forward.® Or again, in the gospel 
Jesus is represented as lamenting over Jerusalem 7 aoxreivovca tovs 
mpodyras Kai AoBorotca rods dmeotaApuevous mpdos adj,” so in Acts 
Stephen in Jerusalem upbraids the Sanhedrin, asking, riva rv mpodynrav 

' H. F. D. Sparks, ‘The Semitisms of St. Luke’s Gospel’, 7.7.S. xliv (1943), 
Pp. 129-38. 

? Luke iii. 12. 3 Acts ii. 37. * Luke iii. 3. 5 Acts ii. 38. 

® Luke iii. 16. 7 Luke xiii. 34. 
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ovx ediwtay oi rarépes dua ; Kai améxrewvay Tovs mpoKxarayyeiAavras mrepi 
tijs €Aedoews tod Aixaiov;' he is then immediately cast out of the city 
and €A:@éBoAouv.? As he dies, he cries out Kujpse "Inood, d€£au 76 mrveb pd 
pou, and prays Kupte, uy) ornjons adrois tavrnv Ti duapriar, as before 
him Christ had said ITdrep, eis xeipds cov waparibewat 7 mrvedud pov! 
and I]drep, ades adrois’ od yap oldacw ti mowdow.$ 

If then on occasion Luke does employ this device, viz. that of writing 
passages in Acts with an implicit backward reference to his gospel or 
alternatively of writing passages in his gospel with an eye to its sequel 
in his second book, it may well help our understanding of the account of | 
the Ascension in Acts i if we can discover a prefigurement of it in the 
gospel. And indeed, if we compare the complex of themes in Acts i with 
that to be found in Luke ix we find a surprising agreement in details, 





Luke ix. 1-34 Acts i. I-12 
1. Commissioning of the apostles. 2, 8. Commissioning of the apostles, 
Reference to Svvayw and to Reference to Svvayw and to 
é€ovoiay. e€ovoia. 
2, 11, 27. Reference to BaoAciay rob 3. Reference to Baowrelas roi Geoi. 
cod. 
5. papruprov. 8. pdprupes. 
7-9, 18-21. Reference to John the 5. Reference to John the Baptist and 
Baptist and to Elijah. (implicitly)® to Elijah. 
10. Return of the apostles (vmoorpé- 12. Return of the apostles to Jeru- 
wavres). salem (iméorpepay). 
10-17. Feeding of the 5,000. 4. Feeding together (avvaAc{dpevos), 
16. Jesus dvaPAdpas eis tév ovpavdv. 11. The apostles BAémovres «is tov 
evpavov. 
22. Reference to Death and Resur- 3- Reference to Death and Resur- 
rection. rection. 
26. Reference to Parousia. 11. Reference to Parousia. 
28. «is 70 dpos. 12. amo dpous. 
29. ipariopos AevKds. 10. éoOyjoec AevKais. 
30. Kwai i800 dvdpes 500. Cp. 26 angels. 10. Kal i800 dvipes dvo. 
31. €£080v (which must mean not only 11. dvaAnpudbeis . . . eis Tov ovpavor. 


Death, but also Resurrection and 
Ascension; cp. eiaodos, Acts xiii. 
24, of Christ’s coming into the 
world; cp. also Luke ix. 51 


avaAnppews). 
34. vedéAn. g. vedéAn. 
* Acts vii. 52. ? Acts vii. 58. 
3 Acts vii. 59, 60. * Luke xxiii. 46. 


w 


Luke xxiii. 34. Another well-known instance is provided by Luke ix. 5//Acts 
xiii. 51; ep. R. B. Rackham, The Acts of the Apostles (1901), p. xlvii. 

© 2 Kings ii. 11, dveAjppOn "HrAewod . . . cis els rév odpavdv, which is followed by 
the gift of the Spirit to Elisha, prefigures Acts i. 11, "Inaods 6 dvadnpdbeis . . . es 
7 dv ovpavov, which is followed by the gift of the Spirit to the apostles. 
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There is no need to extend this examination farther, although it is 
interesting to note that immediately after the Transfiguration Jesus 
heals the boy whom the demon dashes down;' while soon after the 
Ascension Peter refers to Judas who has fallen headlong and burst 
asunder ;? we also read in Luke ’Eyévero 5€ év t& ovprAnpotcba tas 
jpépas THs avaAjpxews adrod,> Jesus sets off for Jerusalem and the dis- 
ciples ask him to call down fire from heaven upon the Samaritans,‘ 
while in Acts ii Kai é€v r@ ovvmAnpotcba tiv jyepay tis [levrnKooris, 
the Spirit comes down in the form of tongues of fire.‘ 

This analysis reveals an identity of detail in these Lucan passages 
which can scarcely be dismissed as mere coincidence ; the only reasonable 
explanation is that the one is regarded by its author as the prefigurement 
of the other. Three other considerations lend support to this conclusion: 

1. If we compare the Lucan account of the Transfiguration with the 
Marcan, from which it is patently derived, we find that several of the 
alterations and additions made by Luke are most readily explicable as 
due to his intention to represent that event as a prefigurement of the 
Ascension. So (i) where Mark has avadépe: adrovs eis dpos (ix. 2), Luke 
has mapaAaBa . . . avéBn eis ro dpos (ix. 28). Although Luke himself does 
not use avaBaivw in his account(s) of the Ascension, he does employ it 
in Acts ii. 34, and elsewhere it is common, e.g. John iii. 13; xx. 17; 
Rom. x. 6; Eph. iv. 8-10. (ii). Luke, at ix. 30, adds to the Marcan 
account xai ido avdpes S5vo, words which as noted in the table above are 
repeated in Acts i. 10. (iii) €€050s is also peculiar to Luke, and its meaning 
embraces the Ascension. (iv) Luke adds references to the glory of Moses 
and Elijah and of Christ (ix. 31 f.). Whereas the word 50a does not 
appear in the account of the Ascension, it is evident that Luke con- 
sidered that to be the occasion of Christ’s entry into glory; thus God 
éddfacev his Servant Jesus;° Stephen sees the d5dfav of God and Jesus 
standing at his right hand;’ Paul, when he beheld the ascended Christ, 
could not see for the 5déns of the light.® 

2. The Lucan treatment of another Marcan passage may well be of 
significance for our investigation. At Mark xiv. 62 we have recorded 
alogion which combines Ps. cx. 1 and Dan. vii. 13, viz. dyeoGe tov Yiov 
Tob avOpurrou éx Sefudv Kabrpevov tris Suvvdpews Kal épyduevov pera 
tév vepeA@v Tod odpavod. It is noticeable that whereas Matthew® repro- 
duces this exactly, Luke'® omits the second half, i.e. the quotation from 
Daniel. Of the original saying, the first part clearly refers to the Session 

and the second may be interpreted of the Ascension, for in Daniel the 


' Luke ix. 42. 2 Acts i. 18. 3 Luke ix. 51. * Luke ix. 54. 
§ Acts ii. 1, 3. ® Acts iii. 13. 7 Acts vii. 55. § Acts xxii. 11. 
® Matt. xxvi. 64. 1 Luke xxii. 69. 
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Son of man is represented as coming to the Ancient of days! and, more- 
over, the Danielic passage was usually understood by the patristic 
writers and their successors to refer to the Ascension.? Can any reason 
be assigned for Luke’s omission? If he had already prefigured the 
Ascension in his account of the Transfiguration, we can more readily 
appreciate why, following his usual practice of abbreviating his Marcan 
source, he should chose to excise this particular statement. 

3. Both Dr. Boobyer? and Dr. Ramsey,* in their detailed studies of the 
Transfiguration, have shown that that event was understood by each 
of the first three Evangelists to be a foreshadowing of the Parousia, 
But Luke himself also affirms explicitly that the Parousia is also fore- 
shadowed by the Ascension which itself reveals the manner of the 
Second Advent. So the heavenly messengers declare: odros 6 ’Inaois 6 
avaAnudbeis ad’ tudv eis Tov odpavdv ovTws €AevceTat Sv TpdTrov eDedoante 
avrov mopevdpevor eis Tov odpavdv.5 If, therefore, the Transfiguration was 
a prefigurement of the Parousia, it must logically be a prefigurement of 
the Ascension and, while, perhaps, one should not too hastily pre- 
suppose logicality, the considerations outlined above would indicate 
that in this instance Luke handled his materials consistently and in 
accordance with a carefully conceived plan. 

This conclusion enables us to appreciate more fully the meaning 
which the Ascension had for Luke. At the Transfiguration Jesus enters 
into the cloud which is both the veil and the vehicle of the divine glory; 
this is the prefiguration of the glory which lies in the future; the presence 
is withdrawn and Jesus is found alone. At the Ascension Jesus enters 
into the cloud and remains within the presence and at this moment of his 
exaltation he is glorified with that glory which will become visible at 
his return. 

Finally, we may note that this link between the Transfiguration and 
the Ascension was not peculiar to Luke; it was made also in the 
Apocalypse of Peter (A.D. 120-50) which records the Ascension in details 
taken directly from the accounts of the Transfiguration : 
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And behold, suddenly there came a voice from heaven, saying: This 
is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased; (he hath) kept my com- 


1 W. K. Lowther Clarke, “The Clouds of Heaven. An Eschatological Study’, 
Theology, xxxi (1935), pp. 63-72, 128-41. 

2 e.g. Pseudo-Ath., Quaest., 137. 12 (P.G. 28. 697); Pseudo-Chryst., Sermo 3 
(Traditio, ix (1953), p. 123); Cyril Alex., Frag. in Dan. (P.G. 70. 1461); Petrus 


Blesensis, Sermo 23 (P.L. 207. 627); Martinus Legionensis, Sermo 30 (P.L. 208. 


1171). 
3 G. H. Boobyer, St. Mark and the Transfiguration Story (1942). 
* A. M. Ramsey, The Glory of God and the Transfiguration of Christ (1949). 
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mandments. And then came a great and exceeding white cloud over our 
heads and bare away our Lord and Moses and Elias. And I trembled and 
was afraid: and we looked up; and the heaven opened and we beheld men 
in the flesh, and they came and greeted our Lord and Moses and Elias 
and went into another heaven. . . . And great fear and commotion was 
there in heaven, and the angels pressed one upon another that the word 
of the scripture might be fulfilled which saith: Open the gates, ye princes. 
Thereafter was the heaven shut, that had been open.’ 


J. G. Davies 


THE PROVENANCE OF THE CODEX 
ALEXANDRINUS 


In volume x1 of this Fournal (1909-10), pp. 603-6, Professor F. C. 
Burkitt challenged the generally held view that the Codex Alexandrinus 
came from Alexandria. Discussing the well-known Arabic note signed 
‘Athanasius the humble’, and attaching the manuscript to the Patri- 
archal Library,? he objected to the ruling identification of the writer 
with Athanasius II,3 Patriarch of Alexandria from 1276 to 1316, on the 
grounds that (a) a Patriarch would not fail to style himself as such, and 
(b) that palaeography was not able to determine the date of the note. 
He then adduced the reported statement by Matthaeus Muttis, a 
deacon of Cyril Lucar, to the effect that the manuscript had been found 
on Mount Athos; and he suggested that, if this report be accepted, the 
manuscript might have been taken to Egypt by Cyril in 1616, when he 
returned to that country after a sojourn in Constantinople, and that 
all the Arabic writing in the manuscript could have been inserted 
between that date and 1621, when Cyril was elected Oecumenical 
Patriarch. On this supposition ‘Athanasius the humble’ might, he argued, 
have been ‘some person of Cyril’s staff who had charge of his library’. 
Burkitt’s hypothesis is of more than mere bibliographical interest, since 
he went on to suggest that, if the manuscript was found on Athos, it 
probably came originally from Constantinople, and represents a Con- 
stantinopolitan text. ‘All this’, Burkitt concluded, ‘is quite inconclusive’ ; 
but this has not prevented his theory from being quoted favourably 
in such a work as Mrs. Lake’s Family II and the Codex Alexandrinus, 
1937, P- 9- 

Sir Frederic Kenyon, in his introduction to the first Old Testament 


' M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament (1924), p. 519. 

? The note, as translated by Burkitt, reads: ‘Bound to the Patriarchal Cell in 
the Fortress of Alexandria. He that lets it go out shall be cursed and ruined. 
The humble Athanasius wrote (this).’ 

? Usually called Athanasius III in English textbooks, following Le Quien’s 
Oriens Christianus, but the Athanasius II implied by that numeration was 
Monophysite and therefore not recognized by the Orthodox Church. 
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volume of the reduced facsimile of the Codex Alexandrinus (1915), 
referred to Burkitt’s article, and had no difficulty in showing that what- 
ever his reasons, and whatever the date of the note by ‘Athanasius the 
humble’, Cyril himself firmly believed in the Egyptian origin of the 
manuscript, and the statement of Muttis must therefore be rejected, 
The matter was carried a stage farther in 1938 when, in connexion with 
a popular booklet on the manuscript then being prepared in the British 
Museum, Dr. A. S. Fulton, then Keeper of the Department of Oriental 
Printed Books and Manuscripts, whose reputation as an Arabic scholar 
needs no emphasis, re-examined the Athanasius note, and gave it as his 
opinion that on palaeographical grounds it could be dated thirteenth to 
fourteenth century and that the seventeenth century was excluded. The 
former identification of Athanasius with the Patriarch of that period 
thus again became plausible. The final proof—or what can reasonably 
be claimed as equivalent to proof—came in 1945, when T. D. Mos- 
chonas published a catalogue of the library of the Patriarchs of Alex- 
andria.' In this he printed two notes, both in tenth-century manuscripts 
of St. John Chrysostom, and reading as follows :? 

Té mapov BiBAiov mpocexryOn por ev tH Baowrevoton trav mddew, 
aguepwOn 5¢€ rH Kata Adeavdpeiay dywrdrn tod Oeod éxxAnoia rob 
ITarpapyeiou: 6 Kai ddeirer 6 tov Opdvov SiadeEdpevos Siaxopicar xal 
amodoivar éxeioa ev ols Kai adrepwOn. tiOnur 5€ adopiopdv emi 7a 
ddaipjaovr. Todro 7) amoorepyioovTs:—K 6 tarewds APavdows Adctav- 
dpeias (MS. 12). 

To rrapov BiBAiov drexapicOn yo. mapa Tod Kip Anunrtpiov rod *latpo- 
movAov év Kworavrivov mode, averéOn 5¢ map’ uot ri} dywrdrpn Tob 
@eod exxAnoia rH ev Ade€avdpeia eis pvnudovvov adbrod: ddeirer yoo 6 
tov Opdvov diadeEduevos avadaPeiv cai Sacdoa ev rH matpiapyeiw ev 
ols Kai ddvepwOn otis 5¢ reipdoerar adaiphoa toiro adopiopa® advTw 
KaburroBAnOjcerat: He 6 ramewos ABavdows Apyverricxotros Adefavdpeias 
(MS. 34). 

There can be no possible doubt that the above notes were inserted 
in the manuscripts by the Patriarch Athanasius II; and that both came 
from Constantinople is readily explained by the fact that for nearly 
three-quarters of his forty years’ patriarchate Athanasius in fact resided 
in the capital, and did not finally return to Egypt until about 1308. The 
two notes must therefore have been written between 1308 and the year 
of his death, 1316. 


* Karaddéyo rijs [larprapyexijs BiBkobyxns, Tépos A’, Xeupdypadu (Alexandria, 
1945). 

? I have made some minor corrections on the basis of photographs kindly 
supplied by Mr. Moschonas. 
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Although the note in the Codex Alexandrinus is entirely in Arabic, 
and therefore no identity of hand with the Greek notes can be expected, 
the above similarity of wording leaves no doubt that this also is the 
work of Athanasius II. Two further consequences now follow. In the 
past it has generally, though illogically, been assumed that the note in 
the Alexandrinus indicated that the manuscript had been in Alexandria 
from time immemorial; but comparison with the Greek manuscripts 
now shows precisely the opposite, viz. that the notes were inserted 
because the manuscripts had not previously been in the Patriarchal 
| Library. Secondly, Athanasius’s long absence in Constantinople makes 
it highly probable that the Codex Alexandrinus, like the two Greek 
manuscripts, was acquired by him in the capital. Whether all, or any, 
of the three manuscripts were originally written in Constantinople is, of 
course, another question; but if any future scholar wishes to claim a 
Constantinopolitan origin for the Codex Alexandrinus, it is at least open 
to him to do so. In short, Burkitt’s conclusion may be right, though his 
reasons were wrong. What is now virtually certain is that the manuscript 
was carried from Constantinople to Alexandria between 1308 and 1316, 
and that it remained in Alexandria until 1621, when Cyril Lucar re- 
moved it once more to Constantinople, to present it, six years later, to 
the King of England. T. C. SKEAT 


CODEX BEZAE AND MILL 


AssociaTED with the John Mill manuscripts in the Queen’s College 
Library, Oxford, is a transcript of the Latin side of Codex Bezae for the 
Gospels and Acts, MS. Coll. Reg. 325. The entry in Coxe’s catalogue’ 
runs as follows: 


Codex chartaceus, in folio, ff. 64, sec. xvii. 

1. Evangelia quatuor, ordine sequenti, S. Matthzi, S. Johannis, S. 
Luce, S. Marci, ex codice quodam antiquo ut videtur, a cl. Millio 
transcripta. 

Incip. in verbis cap. i. vers. 19, — ‘Suscipere Mariam uxorem 
tuam, quod enim in ea natum est de Spiritu Sancto est.’ 

2. Actus Apostolorum, ex eodem codice exscripti. fol. 52. 

Incip. versio, ‘Primum quidem sermonem feci de omnibus, o 
Theofile.’ 








Desiderantur reliqua post cap. 22., vers., ‘ego eram adsistens et 
consentiens.’ 

There is no statement in the manuscript itself assigning it to Mill but 

the handwriting seems sufficient warrant that the ascription is correct. 


' Catalogus Codicum MSS. qui in Collegiis Aulisque Oxoniensibus Hodie 
Adservantur. I, 1852. 
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This transcript, we may assume, was made before Mill’s death in 
1707 and the appearance of his Greek New Testament in the same year, 
For the most part it is of little importance. But folio 504 of D (Gr. Acts 
xxi. 15-18, Lat. xxi. 8-10) has suffered mutilation at more than one 
time since the manuscript arrived at Cambridge in 1582. Each complete 
page of D has one column of writing and thirty-three lines in the column, 
At present on folio 504, lines 23-24 of the Greek and line 23 of the Latin 
are damaged and all the text below these lines is gone. A series of reports 
enable us to reconstruct the missing text in part and to trace the progress 
of the damage. This has been done in three papers in the Harvard 
Theological Review by the late Professor J. H. Ropes and Dr. R. P. 
Casey.' They did not know of Mill’s transcript which does not seem to 
have been consulted hitherto in this connexion. This is important 
because, as Ropes says, ‘the contents of the lost portion of the Greek 
can be recovered with almost complete certainty. In the Latin lacuna the 
results are less satisfactory’ (H.T.R. xvi (1923), p. 163). In addition to 
Mill’s transcript we have the following evidence for the Latin: (1) a 
collation of D made for Ussher before 1650, (2) a collation made by 
J. Dickinson in 1732 or 1733. The notes on the Latin in the Ussher 
collation (Acts xxi. 8) are as follows :? 


8. oi mepi tov ITadAov] deest in BI. 
téao: 7ap0.] quatuor virgines. BI. 


The relevant part of Dickinson’s collation (Acts xxi. 7-10) runs: 


7 


Nos autem navigatione expedita a Tyro venimus Ptolemaidem et 
salutavimus Fratres — aput eos — 


8.9. 
Sequenti cum exissemus venimus Caesaream et cum introissemus in 
domum Philippi (hic mutilatur Pag.) neglistae . . . de septem mansimus 


ad eum .. . filiae IIII virgines . . . eam — 
Desiderantur caetera horum trium versuum — 
mpognrns cum hoc verbo incip. P. G. Profeta — 
Here ‘neglistae’ must be a mistake. 


Mill’s transcript is fuller than either of these and older than Dickin- 
son’s collation. The relevant passage reads: 


' J. H. Ropes, H.7.R. xvi (1923), pp. 163-8; R. P. Casey, ibid., pp. 392-4; 
xix. 213 f. 
2 H.T.R. xvi. 165. 
3 Ibid. 393. 
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a Tyro venimus Ptolomaidem/et salutavimus fratres/et mansimus diem u- 
num aput eos/*sequenti cum exissemus/venimus > Cisaream/et cum in- 
troissemus in domum Philippi —ngelistae/ de septem mansimus ad 
eum/————_ilize ‘TIT virgines/ #10 
Agabus/"'cum venisset ad nos/et tulisset zonam Pauli/ligauit suos pedes 








profeta nomine 


In left margin opposite ‘semus’ 


lacunatus hic co- 
dex ms. 


This appears to be a careful copy. In line 2 ‘ad’ is deleted. ‘ae’ has been 
written twice over ‘z’. Against Ropes’s ‘vii’ both Mill and Dickinson 
give ‘septem’ and this we may take to be right. Mill’s ‘iliae’ is probably 
right against Dickinson’s ‘filiae’. If it had been possible for Mill to have 
read ‘filiae’, he would not have recorded ‘iliae’. Mill’s -[III- looks more 
precise than Dickinson’s IIII. These details, together with the fact that 
Mill makes a practice of recording D’s line divisions, suggest that Mill’s 
transcript is an exact piece of work. There remains Dickinson’s ‘eam’ in 
verse 10. Of this Ropes wrote:' ‘for eam, vs. 10 (Dickinson), no 
explanation is forthcoming.’ In view of Mill’s silence we cannot be sure 
that ‘eam’ was really to be read. Using Mill’s evidence we may substitute 
for Ropes’s reconstruction of D at this point the following: 


(1) 
23 ETMANSIMUSDIEMU|NUMAPUTEOS? 
SEQUENTICUMEXISSEMUS|__ (1) 


25 UENIMUSCAESAREAM 
ETCUMINTROISSEMUS 
INDOMUMPHILIPPI 


(2) EUA|INGELISTAE 
QUIERAT|DESEPTEMMANSIMUSADEUM 
jo CUIERANTFUILIAE ‘IIIT: UIRGINES ,,) 








In this I have followed Mill’s line division except that with Ropes 1 
have introduced two line divisions not indicated by Mill. The gap before 
‘ngelistae’ suggests that this word was in a separate line. Dickinson’s 
note indicates that Mill’s last line was the fourth from the bottom, i.e. 
line 30. This becomes possible if with Ropes we put ‘in domum 
Philippi’ into a line by itself. With these two additional line divisions 
we may take Dickinson’s statement about the last three lines of the 
column as correct and at the same time retain the scribe’s normal 33 

' The Beginnings of Christianity Part I, iii. 201. 

2 This is line 23 of this page of D. I have continued the line numeration 
through the hypothetical reconstruction. 
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lines to the page. This, however, is to judge Mill guilty of omitting two 
line divisions. 

We still, however, have not explained Dickinson’s ‘eam’. He does not 
say where it occurred in the last three lines. If it is really part of the 
text, we do not know whether it is a complete word or only part of one, 
If neither Mill nor Dickinson is entirely mistaken, there is one faint 
possibility. We can read through the parchment of D to the letters on 
the other side of the leaf and it may be that Dickinson took some traces 
of this nature as the basis of his ‘eam’. Such traces would have to come 
through from one of lines 31-33 of the Greek and the few Greek letters 
that have survived in the reports of these lines do not correspond 
closely enough with ‘eam’ read in reverse. So Dickinson’s reading of this 
word remains a problem and no obvious solution seems available. 

Finally, though we must be thankful for the much fuller evidence that 
Mill gives us about lines 23-30 of this passage in Latin, we must also 
recognize how near to a satisfactory reconstruction of it Ropes came with 
less information at his disposal. Most of his guesses for the earlier part 
of the passage have been proved right. On the other hand, we have no 
knowledge at all of how the Latin text proceeded after ‘uirgines’ and 
the rest of Ropes’s reconstruction must be treated as highly conjectural. 
One feature remains for notice. Mill cites both the Latin and the Greek 
in his apparatus to his New Testament. We have his transcript of the 
Latin. Did he make a transcript of the Greek? 

G. D. KIvpatricx 


THE ARAMAIC UNDERLYING 76 alud pov ris S:ab runs 
IN MK. XIV. 24 


Semitic scholars have experienced difficulty in their attempts to dis- 
cover what Aramaic can underlie the phrase 76 alud pov rijs Svabyjxns in 
Mk. xiv. 24. G. Dalman' suggests that if the Greek is a literal rendering 
the original was idmi dikeydmd. As he finds this expression hard he 
prefers idmi delikeydmd. J. Jeremias? goes farther: “The words 70 alud 
prov Tis 8va8yjxns cannot be retranslated into Aramaic, for in Aramaic a 
noun with a personal pronoun cannot be followed by a genitive.’ He 
thinks that 77s 5ca6j«ns is probably a later addition. 

Although he does not make the distinction clearly, Jeremias is pre- 
sumably not objecting to the common idiom in which a pronominal 
suffix anticipates an immediately following genitive, but to a suffix 


! Jesus-Feshua (E.T., 1929), p. 160. 
2 ¥.T.S., 1 (1949), p. 7. See also Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu (2nd ed., 1949), 
P. 99. 
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which stands for a noun in the genitive different from the one which 
follows it. His doubt about the legitimacy of the latter construction is 
unnecessary in view of its possibility in Syriac. Néldeke’s Syriac 
grammar! recognizes the idiom and quotes such examples as Jammy gro 
in Aphraates and Jus ysS2 in Ps. Ixix. 29. 

This idiom seems to have been thoroughly at home in Syriac even 
though it is not one of the most common expressions. It cannot be 
explained as an artificial construction found only in translations influ- 
enced by the grammar of another language. This explanation might 
account for some of its occurrences. It would, for example, not be wise 
to base too much on those Syriac manuscripts which translate the passage 
in question literally in Matt. and Mk. Similarly it might be argued that 
in the translation of 70 dy.dv cov mvedua by hayasy y~od in Wisd. ix. 17 
the phrase kayasy hood was a familiar expression and that the Greek 
original suggested that the suffix should be attached to the former noun. 
This explanation would not be impossible if this were an isolated example 
even though the Syriac version of Wisdom is far from literal. Other 
examples, however, rule out this explanation. 

In Ps. Ixxiii. 23 the M.T. has the words *Pm” T3 Minx. One 
might have expected them to be translated wroa.» J../ La? according 
to the construction used in such places as Isa. lxiii. 10 and Deut. xxvi. 
15. In fact the Peshitta reads Lusasy oes Lw/.? This is not due to the 
influence of the LXX which has éxpdrnoas rijs xewpos tijs Sefvas pov. 
Similarly in Ps. xxx. 18 the M.T. has 4m WR-9¥Y TTT, the 
Peshitta Jorg WS lasosy yee! Joorl, and the LXX yevnbijrw % xelp 
cov én’ avdpa Sefvas cov. The Syriac translator has misunderstood the 
Hebrew and treated ]3°2" as if it were in apposition to 7°. 

Néldeke cites as an example of the construction Ly ye gx in 
Ps. Ixix. 29. The M.T. has OM “HOM and the LXX éx« BiBAou Cebvrww. 
Another example is to be found in xvi. 11: M.T. O°M MX “Iy"TIN; 
Peshitta Luss yoio/ wieaueh; LXX éyvarpicds por dd0ds (wis. In both 
of these examples one can understand why a possible reference to God’s 
life should be avoided, but there was no need to introduce the suffix 
at all as there is nothing to correspond to it in the Hebrew. The 
presence of the suffix testifies to the fact that the construction was a 
perfectly natural one in Syriac. This is not contradicted by the fact that 
a number of manuscripts of the Syriac versions of Matt. xxvi. 28 and 
Mk. xiv. 24 omit the dalath before kohu». The omission can easily be 


' E.T. (1904), p. 164, section 205 E. 
* These examples are cited from The Peshitta Psalter according to the West 
Syrian Text, edited by W. E. Barnes (1904). It is to be noted that in none of these 
passages does Barnes record any variant readings. 
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explained on the hypothesis of haplography. The general meaning with. 
out the dalath is not essentially changed. 

Mark has many affinities with the Aramaic-speaking church and a4 
saying recorded by him is not to be set aside as linguistically impossible 
except on very strong grounds. It may be doubted whether we know 
sufficient of the vernacular in Judaea and Galilee in the first century a.p, 
to rule out the construction as impossible. On the other hand, though 
the vernacular of Jesus was certainly not Syriac it was sufficiently akin 
to it to make it rash to label impossible in it a construction permissible 
in Syriac. J. A. Emerton 


A NOTE ON DIDACHE IX. 4' 


THE antecedents of the prayer in Didache ix. 4 for the gathering of the 
Church from the ends of the earth can be traced back at least as far as 
the O.T. Prophets. Among other examples may be cited Mic. iv. 12, 
Isa. xi. 12 (... Kai rods Sveomappevous Tod Iovda ovvater €x Ta Tecodpuw 
nrepvywv Tis yis), lvi. 8, Jer. xxiii. 8 (... ds cuviyyayev dav To oméppa 
IocpanA . . .), 10, xxxviii (xxxi). 8, Ezek. xi. 17 (. . . cvvagw adrovs €x rév 
xwpav, od di€oreipa adbrovs ev avrais . . .), xiii. §(. . . ovviyyayov moipna 
. ++), XXViii. 25, xxxiv. 12 ff. (again of the divine Shepherd gathering the 
dispersed sheep—od dveomdpynoav éxei—, and including a reference to 
a hill—ev r@ dpe r@ dyYmA@), Xxxvii. 21, xxxix. 27, Zech. ii. 10. It is well 
known also that there are Jewish parallels, including the tenth of the 
Eighteen Benedictions, to the prayer for the gathering of the dispersed. 

But what is the comparison implied by the Didache-phrase—aor7ep fp 
Tovro 76 KAdopa dvecKopmiopévov erdvw Tav dpéwv Kai cuvayxbev eyévero 
év ...? It is usually assumed to be that of the scattered seed which, 
when grown into a harvest of grain, is reaped, gathered, threshed, 
winnowed, ground, and ultimately made into a single loaf. The contrast 
between scattering and gathering is, in other words, taken to be illus- 
trated by the scattered seed and the gathered loaf. But is this in fact the 
most natural interpretation? It labours under certain difficulties. First, 
the use of xAdopa, although entirely intelligible in this eucharistic con- 
text, is not the happiest way of underlining the present unity of what 
was once scattered: one might rather have expected dpros, as in 1 Cor. 
x. 17. Secondly, if the scattered seed were really the underlying idea, 
dveomappévov might have been more appropriate than d:ecxopmiopeévov 
(especially when, in some of the O.T. antecedents, d:ac7eipw is actually 


I 7 > a sy , Z , , = , , ‘ 4 Si 
donep iv tTobro 76 KAdopa duecxopmopévov énavw Tav dpéwv Kai avvaybev éyévero 

&, obrw avvax$rjrw cou } éxxAnoia dnd trav mepatww Tis yis eis Tv anv Bacwelay 

én cob éariv % Sd€a Kai 7 Sivayus da "Iyoot Xprorod eis rods aidvas. 
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used of ‘dispersion’—as in the widely current 3:ac7opad—even without 
conscious reference to sowing; while, conversely, cxopmi{w and 8:a- 
oxopmi{w appear never to be used, in O.T. or N.T., of sowing). Thirdly, 
owdyew is a remarkably compressed way of indicating the whole process 
of making a loaf out of scattered seed now grown into a crop. It is as 
compressed as its English equivalent would be: ‘as this (broken) bread 
was scattered but has been collected into one. . . .’ Would anyone suspect 
a sowing metaphor behind that phrase? Even Isa. lv. 10 (quoted in 
2 Cor. ix. 10), which brings seed and bread into close juxtaposition, does 
not do so quite like this. cvvayew is often enough used, it is true, of agri- 
cultural processes, as is sometimes Svacxopmife.v. Of many references the 
following will serve as specimens: Deut. xvi. 13, xxiii. 25, Ruth ii. 2, 7, 
Mic. iv. 12, vii. 1, Jer. xxxvili. 10, Matt. iii. 12, vi. 26, xii. 30, Luke xii. 
17, John iv. 36. But winnowing is not sowing, neither is collecting 
sheaves or grain the same as making a loaf. Even in Matt. xxv. 24 there 
is no need to assume that Oepilwy Sov od« Eomreipas is synonymous with 
owdywv bev od Svecxdpmoas. The former of these phrases refers to the 
fields, the latter, in this context, more probably belongs to the threshing 
floor (cp. Matt. xii. 30 just adduced). Finally, why the mention of moun- 
tains (€rdvw ta&v dpéwv)? This last evoked from Dr. Rudolf Knopf, the 
editor of the Apostolic Fathers in Lietzmann’s Handbuch, the comment 
‘das Brot, das auf den Hiigeln wiachst, paBt sehr gut nach Syrien und 
Palastina, aber gar nicht nach Aegypten . . .’. He would otherwise, he 
suggests in his introduction, have been inclined to look to Egypt for the 
origin of the Didache. 

No one of these difficulties attending the ordinary interpretation of the 
Didache-phrase might by itself be fatal, although I am inclined to think 
that the use of duacxopmifew and cvvdyew is a real problem. But together 
they at least call for a reconsideration; and perhaps we must look to a 
different metaphor instead of that of the scattered seed and the unified 
loaf. Why not rather the collecting together of the scattered fragments after 
the feeding of the multitude? Particularly in its Johannine form, this 
seems to provide a more satisfactory picture, 

Dr. Armitage Robinson long ago (7.7.S. xiii (1911-12), pp. 347 f.) 
recognized echoes of John vi and xi in the Didache. Thus, whereas all 
the gospels use the word xAdoyara in the stories of the feedings, only 
John vi has cvvdyew (vv. 12 f.); only John vi has ws 5¢ éverAjobnoav 
(v. 12, cp. Did. x. 1—yoprdfew is the Synoptic word); and in the story 
of the five thousand John alone uses edyapioreiv (vv. 11, 23), whereas 
the Synoptists use «dAoyetv. (But Matt. and Mark have edyapioreiv in 
the story of the four thousand.) Then, in John xi. 52 are the words iva 
kal ra téxva Tod Geotd ra Sivecxopmopéva ovvaydyn «is &—the only 
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place in the whole N.T. where ovvdyew cis & occurs. Armitage 
Robinson, further, claimed to find Johannine echoes in the éyvepioas 
jpiv of Did. ix. 2, 3, x. 2, and in the wdérep dye and the dep rod dvdyaris 
gov of x. 2. These, with other less likely parallels, were also adduced by 
Anton Greiff, Das dilteste Pascharituale der Kirche, Did. i-x, und das 
Fohannesevangehum (Paderborn, 1929), pp. 164 ff. The vine (John xv. 1, 
Did. ix. 2), although in itself a familiar O.T. symbol, may, in view of the 


Didache context, be regarded as among the more notable of these further | 


parallels. But neither of these writers (nor Lietzmann, Messe und 
Herrenmahl, pp. 234 f.) deviated from the standard interpretation of the 
metaphor, as a metaphor of sowing and bread-making. 

If, however, we abandon this interpretation in favour of the gathering 
of the xAdopara after the feeding of the multitude, the difficulties largely 
disappear. The use of xAdopa in Did. ix. 4, though in the singular because 
it is the eucharistic loaf, becomes relevant to the simile of the xAdcpara, 
Svecxopmopeévov exactly fits the scene after the departure of the multi- 
tude—the fragments strewing the area and waiting to be collected. The 
collecting in question was into a single place—‘together’—even if it be 
prosaically objected that twelve baskets are not one: and do not twelve 
apostles constitute one Church? And, finally, the mountains, instead of 
being an apparently random detail, appropriate, at best, only to agricul- 
ture in certain countries, fit into the setting according to John vi. 3 
(eis 76 Spos) though not the Synoptics, as well as recalling some of the 
O.T. phrases relating to the dispersed flock. It is another matter, and 
not for discussion here, whether there is any significance in the omission 
of the mountains and the return to dpros in the very odd formula in 
ps.-Athanasius, de virginitate, xiii (6 dpros obros Svecxopmiapevos barijpye 
6 érdvw tavrns Tis Tpamélns, Kai avvaxbeis éyévero Ev), and in Apostolic 
Constitutions, vii. 25 (Som7ep Fv toto Suecxopmopévov Kai cuvaybev éyé- 
vero els apros). f 

If there is anything in this suggestion, it adds perhaps a little further 
weight to the claim for Johannine influence in the Didache. There is 
nothing intrinsically improbable in that—least of all if the Didache is to 
be regarded as a document of about A.D. 170, as Dr. Telfer has argued 
(F.T.S. xi (April 1939), pp. 133-45, (July 1939), pp. 258-71, xlv (July- 
Oct. 1944), pp. 19-80). He places in it North Syria. But if the question 
of Egyptian provenance were to be reopened (cp. R. D. Middleton in 
F.T.S. xxxvi (1935), p. 267), it may be noted that the connexion of the 
fourth gospel with Egypt is early. Perhaps it should be added, in all 
fairness, that an Egyptian document possibly containing a symbolic 
allusion to scattered seed may also be adduced from the fragments of an 
unknown gospel (edited by H. I. Bell and T. C. Skeat, No. 2, verso). 
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This, however, is hazy and uncertain; and, in any case, the main point 
of this note does not concern the literary antecedents of the phrase in 
the Didache, but only the metaphor intended by it. 

I am indebted for suggestions and important references to Dr. Telfer, 
Mr. H. Chadwick, and Dr. J. A. T. Robinson, though none of them is 
responsible for my conclusions, which, to at least one of them, are 
entirely unconvincing. C. F. D. Moute 


ERINYS IN GNOSTICISM? 


Tue ‘Barbeliotae’, like the other Gnostics, accounted for the present state 
of the world, and man’s situation in it, by a fantastic myth which con- 
nects the higher and lower worlds by a grandiose system of emanations. 
At the lower end of this system is a heptad of vices which the soul must 
overcome if it is to rejoin its heavenly origin: Protarchon, the creator of 
the material world, so we are told (Irenaeus i. 29. 4 Mass.), begat, out of 
his qualities (or substances) of Agnoia and Authadia, rv Kaxiav xai ra 
ravrns popia. The ethical meaning of this mythologoumenon is palpable: 
the self-willed impulse, not directed by knowledge (gnosis) of the soul’s 
true home, keeps man within the orbit of matter, i.e. sin. For the 
enumeration of the four ‘parts of Badness’ we have to rely upon the 
Latin Irenaeus (Epiphanius, in his summary, dropped this detail). He 
calls them (Harvey I, p. 226) Zelon et Phthonum et Erinnyn et Epithymiam. 
It is a strange company. How could Erinys join this set of ethical terms? 
It is true that some Gnostics would seize upon an opportunity to find 
their views confirmed by Greek mythology. Thus the twelve labours of 
Hercules were embodied in the system of Justin (Hippol. Philos. v. 
26. 28, p. 131, 13 Wendland, where, moreover, ‘Omphale is Babel or 
Aphrodite’). The ‘Naassene Homily’ (ibid. v. 7) affords many further 
instances; but the mention of Erinys in the present passage is different 
and unparallelled. This mythological figure is suspicious in itself—for 
a single ‘Erinys’ is hardly to be found outside classical poetry—and 
nothing of the kind occurs in the many similar lists of vices and virtues, 
such as Gal. v. 20, Col. iii. 5, Hermas Sim. ix. 15. 2, Corp. Hermet. i. 25 
and xiii. 7. And indeed the presence of Erinys here amounts to the 
introduction of a completely heterogeneous concept; not even the 
description (for reasons upon which this is not the place to enlarge) of 
the twelve vices as tipwpiar or Tyswpoi in Corp. Hermet. xiii is on a par 
with the one Erinys siding, if the Latin Irenaeus is believed, with 
‘jealousy, envy and concupiscence’. The four constituents of ‘badness’ 
ought to form as consistent a group as do the corresponding four 
luminaria (p. 223 H.) Charis, Thelesis, Synesis, and Phronesis. 
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I submit that the translator of Irenaeus has been deceived by an 
itacistic dittography in his Greek copy: EPINYN has replaced €PIN.! To 
quote parallels for the resulting wording ({ijAos, ¢Odvos, Epis, émBupia) 
would be to insult the reader. The conjecture is so obvious that it must 
occur to anyone who pauses to notice the hitch in the transmitted text; 
but as far as the literature is available to me, I have failed to find it 
recorded. G. Zuntz 


IN SOLIDUM AND ST. CYPRIAN: A CORRECTION 


In the fifth chapter of his De Unitate St. Cyprian says: ‘Episcopatus 
unus est, cuius a singulis in solidum pars tenetur.’ Was he using the 
legal phrase in solidum ‘in anything but its legal sense’, and ‘rather 
grandiloquently’, as I suggested in a recent number of the Journal,? or 
was he, on the contrary, using it with all the legal accuracy which the 
subject permitted? To answer this the root meaning of the phrase must 
be made clear. 

Most of us perhaps come across the phrase only in connexion with 
the joint liability of a number of persons and associate it with the word 
‘solidarity’. As a result we are led to think of ‘in solidum’ as necessarily 
implying joint responsibility, so that where several people are said to 
hold something ‘in solidum’—as apparently Cyprian says that they 
do—we naturally think of joint ownership, co-partnership,? or ‘a tenure 
upon a totality like that of a shareholder in some joint property’.* 

But Cyprian’s meaning will be found not by comparison with the 
specialized use of the expression by medieval or modern theologians, 
but with that of the Digest, which preserves citations from the great 
jurists of his time and leaves no doubt as to the antiquity of the meaning 
then attaching to this phrase. 

In contrast with the above renderings we there find that in Roman 
Law there can be liability ‘in solidum’ not only of several, but of a 
single person. What is more, ownership ‘in solidum’ can only belong to 
one person and not to several. The texts are explicit. They show that in 
its root meaning ‘in solidum’ refers to a totality, a whole, without any 
necessary reference to a multiplicity of persons. It refers to the object, 
not to the person (or persons) involved. 

* Alternative explanations are possible: the translator could have misread a 
sound copy or, on the other hand, Irenaeus could have been deceived by the 
Gnostic manuscript which he used. 

* F.T.S., N.S., vV (1954), p. 28. 

> T. A. Lacey, Unity and Schism (1917), p. 35. 

* E. W. Benson, Cyprian, his Life, his Times, his Work (1897), p. 182. This is 


endorsed by J. H. Bernard in his article ‘The Cyprianic Doctrine of the Ministry’ 
(Early History of the Church and Ministry, ed. H. B. Swete (1918), p. 244). 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 
|. Totality of a right or liability in contrast to its division 

In the law of obligations joint creditors or debtors may be entitled or 
liable each ‘in solidum’, or each only to or for a fraction. If A and B owe 
C 1,000, C may have the right to recover the whole 1,000 from either or 
only a fraction from each. In the former case the liability of each is ‘in 
solidum’. So D. 45, 2, 3: Ulpianus, ‘Ubi duo rei facti sunt, potest vel 
ab uno eorum solidum peti: hoc est enim duorum reorum, ut unus- 
quisque eorum in solidum sit obligatus possitque ab alterutro peti.” 
Each is liable for the whole. Cp. Inst. 3, 16, 1. 
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Il. Totality of a liability in contrast to its reduction 

in ‘in solidum’ is used to denote liability for the whole of a debt in 
contrast to liability for ‘minus’, i.e. liability subject to a reduction. There 
are various cases, of which the most familiar is the liability of a pater- 
familias on the contract of his son or slave. There are cases where he is 
liable ‘in solidum’ as having expressly or implicitly authorized the con- 
tract; but in general he is liable only to the extent of the son’s or slave’s 
peculium and to the extent that the benefit has come to him. For 
instance, Inst. 4, 6, 36: ‘Sunt praeterea quaedam actiones, quibus non 
solidum quod debetur nobis persequimur, sed modo solidum perse- 
quimur, modo minus. Ut ecce si in peculium filii servive agamus: nam 
si non minus in peculio sit, quam persequimur, in solidum pater 
dominusve condemnatur: si vero minus inveniatur, eatenus condemnat 
iudex, quatenus in peculio sit’; (cp. Jmst. 4, 7). Here not only have we 
one man alone involved in an obligation ‘in solidum’, but the contrast 
‘solidum’ ‘minus’ brings out the root meaning of ‘solidum’, viz. the 
totality of the thing without any connotation of there being a number of 
people involved. 


III. Totality of ownership in contrast to joint ownership 

In the law of ownership and possession of physical things, ‘in solidum’ 
has precisely the same meaning. The co-owner of a thing cannot be said 
to own or possess ‘in solidum’, in spite of the fact that his right extends 
over the whole thing. He shares this right with his partners, with the 
result that he can make no use of the thing against the will of the other or 
others. The texts are perfectly clear. D. 13, 6, 5, 15: Ulpianus, ‘Et ait 
[Celsus] duorum quidem in solidum dominium vel possessionem esse non 
posse; nec quemquam partis corporis dominum esse, sed totius corporis 
pro indiviso pro parte dominium habere’. So, too, very emphatically, 
D. 41, 2, 3, 5: Paulus, ‘Ex contrario plures eandem rem in solidum 
possidere non possunt: contra naturam quippe est, ut cum ego aliquid 
teneam, tu quoque id tenere videaris . .. Non magis enim eadem posses 
sio apud duos esse potest, quam ut tu stare videaris in eo loco, in quo ego 
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sto, vel in quo ego sedeo, tu sedere videaris’. The reason is seen in the 
restrictions inseparable from joint ownership, cp. D. 10, 3, 28: Papi- 
nianus, ‘Sabinus ait in re communi neminem dominorum iure facere 
quicquam invito altero posse. Unde manifestum est prohibendi ius esse’, 


IV. ‘Singuli in solidum (adquirimus)’ (D. 41, 2, 1, 7) 

This is a close parallel to Cyprian’s assertion and at first sight contra- 
dicts what has just been said. In fact it is in full accordance with it, as 
appears from the context. Granted that a master can acquire property 
through the agency of his slave, the question is raised as to the nature of 
such acquisition when the slave is owned by several masters at once: 
D. 41, 2, 1, 7: Paulus ‘Per communem [servum] sicut per proprium 
adquirimus, etiam singuli in solidum <si hoc agat servus, ut uni 
adquirat>, sicut in dominio adquirendo’. The later interpolation (if it is 
one) brings out the sense.' It is not that we all necessarily share in the 








ownership thus acquired, but that if the slave acts as the agent of any | 


one of us (singuli), that one acquires the property ‘in solidum’. 


Having thus cleared the ground, we can return to Cyprian. If he says 
‘a singulis in solidum pars tenetur’, he means that any particular part 
is held totally and exclusively by one man, and that the same is true of 
all the other parts. Of itself the statement says nothing of a relationship 


between the ‘singuli’, still less does it suggest any common ownership | 


either of the part or of the whole. 

Taking the whole sentence ‘Episcopatus unus est cuius a singulis in 
solidum pars tenetur’, we see that the parts in question are parts of the 
‘episcopatus’,* and that therefore the relative clause cannot be meant to 
explain ‘episcopatus unus est’ but is a further statement of fact. On the 
one hand the ‘episcopatus’ is a unity, on the other its parts are held by 
individuals, each indivisibly. The latter statement is anything but an 
explanation of the first, for it would normally imply that the ‘episcopatus’ 


' It is put in to show how there can be acquisition of one ‘in solidum’ instead | 


of acquisition for all the ‘domini’ in proportion to their shares in the slave; cp. 
D. 41, 1, 45. 

2 Dom O. Casel (Revue Bénédictine (1913), p. 418.) tries to avoid this 
conclusion by equiparating ‘partem tenere’ with ‘participem esse’, and com- 
paring ‘episcopatus’ with ‘humanitas’: ‘Die einzelnen Menschen derart an der 
humanitas in abstracto teilnehmen, daB jeder die ganze humanitas besitzt.’ And 
he adds: ‘Participem esse kann man an einer und derselben Sache’; which is true 
enough, but he overlooks the fact that, 2s we have seen, a man cannot do so ‘in 
solidum’. 

Alexander Beck (Rémisches Recht bei Tertullian und Cyprian (1930), pp. 153-5) 

lects the word ‘pars’ altogether, treating the sentence as if it were ‘episcopatus 
1 lidum tenetur’. But he is emphatic on the impossibility of joint ownership 
being meant by it. 
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had ceased to be ‘unus’ (cp. D. 13, 6, quoted above). The sentence thus 

falls into two antithetical statements and, if not ‘rather grandiloquent’, 

it is at least paradoxical. 

What then does ‘episcopatus’ stand for? It is clear that it does not 
mean the body of bishops. ‘Pars’, however, might stand for the local 
church, in which case the corresponding whole would be the whole 
Church. But ‘episcopatus’ is never used in this sense. It must therefore 
mean the episcopal power as exercised throughout the whole Church, 
and its ‘pars’ will be that which is exercised by the bishop in his local 
church. The fact that, from the general context, ‘episcopatus unus est’ 
cannot refer to the local episcopate, confirms our conclusion that the 
two halves of our sentence refer respectively to the whole Church and to 
the local church. The difficulties that have arisen over it have been due 
to ascribing both halves to one or the other, or at least to treating the 
second as an explanation of the first. 

We can now bring out the sense thus: “The episcopal authority is 
aunity, and yet part of it (divided locally into dioceses) is held by each 
individual bishop in totality.”' 

This way of taking Cyprian’s lapidary dictum helps to show the 
coherence of his thought in the De Unitate. His argument from Peter 
proved that episcopal authority in the Church formed a unity and was 
the basis of the unity of the Church as a whole. For, as he here implies, 
since the authority of the local bishop was held ‘in solidum’, i.e. as an 
indivisible totality, no rival authority could be legitimately set up in his 
diocese. This was the crucial issue. Breaches of unity begin locally (as 
they had first in Carthage, and then in Rome), and it was only in view of 
them that he wrote the treatise at all. In § 8 he interprets the scripture 
text “et erunt unus grex et unus pastor’ by asking: ‘Et esse posse uno in 
loco aliquis existimat aut multos pastores aut greges plures?’—which 
is exactly equivalent to saying that each diocese ‘in solidum tenetur’ 
by its bishop. So, too, because Cornelius already held the ‘locus Petri’ in 
Rome [we can add: ‘in solidum’], Novatian or ‘quisque iam episcopus 
fieri voluerit, foris fiat necesse est’ (ep. 55. 8). And perhaps in this way 
is confirmed the suggestion that Cyprian’s rhetorical question in the 
‘Primacy Text’ of De Unitate 4 was aimed at Novatian: ‘Qui cathedram 
Petri super quem fundata ecclesia est deserit, in ecclesia se esse confidit ?’ 
(cp. ‘foris fiat necesse est’). 

Though, as I believe, Cyprian was asserting no Papal claim by that 
question, it would be a mistake to think that he was denying any such 

* I should like here to express my gratitude to Prof. de Zulueta for his help 


and guidance in the terminology of Roman Law, and for himself suggesting the 
solution here proposed. 
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claim when he said that a bishop held his authority ‘in solidum’. He 
was thinking, as usual, only of the concrete situation before him, of the 
revolts against the authority of local bishops, and his object was to prove 
that any such breach was a breach with the Church universal. He was 
not thinking of any possible overriding power of the Bishop of Rome 
over him, any more than he was thinking of the responsibility of neigh- 
bouring bishops to intervene when an heretical bishop was laying waste 
his flock (ep. 68. 3.) He did not realize all the implications of what he 
wrote, any more than when he kept repeating that ‘a bishop is responsible 
to God alone’. 

However that may be, there seems to be no necessity to assign to his 
use of ‘in solidum’ any other meaning than that current among the 
lawyers of his time. MavrIce BEvENOT 


THE EUSEBIAN CHRONICLE: THE EXTENT AND 
DATE OF COMPOSITION OF ITS EARLY EDITIONS 


One of the most extensive and thorough examinations of the Chronicle 
since the work of Schoene' is that of Schwartz in his G.C.S. edition of 
the Historia Ecclesiastica.* In the opinion of Schwartz, the first edition 
of the Chron. carried the historical narrative, the spatium historicum, 
up to the Edict of Toleration in 311,3 being designed to demonstrate the 
unscholarly nature of the chiliastic Chronology of Africanus.* The H.E. 
was then begun, intended to close with the Palinode,’ and was finally 
published in its first edition during the revived persecution by Maximin 
as a call to the Church to defeat Maximin as it had defeated Galerius. 
The H.E. made use of material already used in the Chron. 

Three years after Schwartz’s edition appeared Karst’s G.C.S. edition 
of the Armenian Chron.” The Armenian text breaks off at the sixteenth 
year of Diocletian,’ and Karst vigorously rejects the idea that its first 
edition went farther than this, arguing that Diocl. 16 was approximately 
the year to which Eusebius carried his original Chron., later expanding 
it to include the years up to the vicennalia of Constantine in 325.° 


* Weltchronik des Eusebius (1900). 

2 G.C.S., Eus. Werke, Bd. ii, ed. Schwartz and Mommsen (Leipzig, 1908), 
Pp. 9. 
Op. cit., vol. iii, Zinl. ccxxxv. 

Ibid. ccxLvitt. 

Ibid. Lv1. 

Ibid. vir. 

G.C.S., Eus. Werke, Bd. v, ed. Karst (Leipzig, 1911). 

If Diocletian became Emperor in 284, his 16th year is 300, though the Arm. 
Chron. aligns the regnal years with the Olympiads so as to make it 303. 

° Op. cit., Einl. xxxmi1. 
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Does the Latin translation of Jerome' throw any light on the point 
at which the first edition of the Chron. ended ? The Greek text underlying 
the Latin translation took the narrative up to 325, as Jerome himself 
makes clear. Somewhere, then, between 300 and 325 Eusebius ended 
the first edition of the Chron. and later picked it up to add fresh material 
to form a second edition, and we might hope to find some evidence of 
such a ‘joint’ between the old work and the new, visible even in the 
Latin translation. There is no appearance of such a joint at 311, the 
year favoured by Schwartz, and strong indication of one at 303. 

What the Latin shows us is three indications, clustered round the 
year 303, of rewriting in the light of later knowledge. The text at this 
point reads, ‘XVIIII anno Diocletiani mense martio in die paschae 
ecclesia subversa est. IIII autem persecutionis anno Constantinus 
regnare orsus.’ The reference to Constantine points forward to a happy 
ending, implying that he was the saviour of a situation which in the 
first year of the persecution must have looked dangerous enough; and he 
certainly could not have been regarded in this light before his conversion 
in 311 at the earliest, and to Eusebius in the east probably not until his 
defeat of Licinius in 323. The reference is a surprising (and for the 
Chron. a unique) hint of what is to come. The second indication of 
revision of the text at this point is the dating of the outbreak of the 
persecution as March, agreeing with the dating given in H.E. viii. 2. 4. 
Laqueur has shown? that Eusebius’s first dating of the beginning of the 
persecution was that given in the Preface to the Martyrs of Palestine, 
ie. April, and that later, when further information reached him, he 
changed it to March in H.E. viii, though in fact he was still wrong.* 
This means that the dating given in the Chron. is his later dating, not 
his earlier. The third indication of revision is found in the reference to 
Peter, Bishop of Alexandria, shortly before the reference to Constantine. 
Here it is said that Peter, consecrated in 301,* occupied his bishopric 
until his martyrdom in the ninth year of the persecution, i.e. 312, 
information which must have reached Eusebius after he had published 
the first edition of the H.E. in 311 or 312. We may note Lawlor’s 
conclusion, reached on other grounds, that this passage concerning the 
duration of Peter’s tenure of office was added to the text at a later date.’ 

It is argued that these three points suggest that at this year, 303, 


' Fotheringham, The Bodleian MS. of Ferome’s Version of the Chronicle 
(Clarendon Press, 1905). 

2 Eusebius als Historiker seiner Zeit (Berlin and Leipzig, 1929). 

3 Cp. Lactantius, de Mort. Pers. 12, which gives it as 23 February. 

* Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. i, Eus. H.E. (ed. McGiffert, 
1905), p. 402. 
5H. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana (Oxford, 1912), p. 267. 
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which Eusebius calls Diocl. 18, he ended his work, later to take it up 
again, revising his earlier ending in the light of his later knowledge, 
If, as seems probable from the reference to Constantine, this revision 
took place after the defeat of Licinius, it would give us something which 
may well be the edition of the Chron. that includes the vicennalia, such 
as came into Jerome’s hands. 

Further evidence is given by the H.E. There is no need to »mphasize 
that the H.E. relies upon the Chron. to provide its fundamental chrono- 
logical structure. Eusebius has been much criticized for his failure to 
adhere to a clear design in the H.E., but none the less a ground plan is 
there, and it is provided by the Chron.' Amongst other items transferred 
from the Chron. to the H.E. are the lists of bishops of the four major sees 
of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. The discrepancies in the 
dates of succession and the duration of tenure are discussed by Schwartz,? 
who, however, offers no explanation that I can discover of why the lists 
should end where they do. The last bishops of the four sees that are 
recorded in the H.E. are Marcellinus of Rome, Peter of Alexandria, 
Tyrannus of Antioch, and Hermon of Jerusalem. Their dates of con- 
secration, as given by McGiffert,* are as follows: Marcellinus 296, Peter 
301, Tyrannus 302, Hermon 300. It may be inferred from this that the 
list of bishops available to Eusebius at the time when he reached the 
end of H.E. vii went only as far as 302; and that since the list of bishops 
was already embodied in the Chron. when Eusebius used it, the Chron. 
itself went no farther than this date. 

Against this it may be argued that the Chron. itself continued, 
bishopless, beyond this date, and that only the source upon which the 
Chron. relied for its list of bishops stopped at 302. But this brings us 
back to the opening question: how far, then, did the Chron. itself go? 


Not beyond 311 or 312; and the plain concluding point, indicated by | 


the text of Jerome, is 303. 

We conclude that Karst was right in thinking that the original 
edition of the Chron. did not extend far beyond the mutilated end of the 
Armenian text, at Diocl. 16. 

The study made by Schwartz of the dating of the bishops of Rome and 
Alexandria, given in the H.E., the Jerome Chron., and the Armenian 
Chron., led him to the conclusion that there is more agreement between 


! The Chron. serves as a source for the H.E. from approximately Olympiad 
221, which is picked up in the middle of H.E. iii when Josephus ceases to be of 
use as a source. 

2 Op. cit., vol. iii, Einl. ccxxxvi-CcxLl. 

+ H.E. vii. 32.30 mentions Achillas, Peter’s successor as bishop of Alexandria, 
as a presbyter but not as a bishop. 

* Op. cit., pp. 401 f. 
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the Jerome version and the H.E. in the matter of dating than between 
the Armenian version and the H.E.,' and that the Jerome version is 
superior to the Armenian in accuracy. The Greek text underlying the 
Latin may have received its improved dating at the hands of Eusebius 
in order to correct the inaccuracy of the early version which underlies 
the Armenian, and was composed at the same time as the last edition of 
the H.E., that is after the fall of Licinius.? 

The text of Jerome is more akin than the Armenian to the H.E. not 
only in dating but also in the narrative columns. Collation of the three 
texts from Olymp. 221 to Diocl. 16 reveals twelve instances of Jerome’s 
agreement with the H.£. as against the Armenian. 

1. H.E. iii. 32.6 = Jerome Olymp. 221. Simon, Bishop of Jerusalem, 

was crucified. Arm. Olymp. 221 says only that Simon was martyred. 

2. HE. iii. 36.3 = Jer. Olymp. 221. Ignatius was thrown to beasts. 
Arm. Olymp. 221 says only that Ignatius was martyred. 

3. H.E. iv. 15.47, after quoting at length the account of the martyrdom 
of Polycarp, adds Pionius also as a martyr. Jer. Olymp. 236 asso- 
ciates Polycarp and Pionius. Arm. Olymp. 236 omits Pionius. 

4. H.E. v. 12.2 includes Capito in a list of bishops of Jerusalem. So 
Jer. Olymp. 235. Arm. Olymp. 234 reads ‘Apion’ in place of Capito. 

5. H.E. iv. 28 = Jer. Olymp. 237 introduces Tatian. Arm. omits him. 

6. H.E. iv. 30.1 = Jer. Olymp. 237 introduces Bardesanes. Arm. 
omits him. 

7. H.E. v. 23 = Jer. Olymp. 243 introduces the Paschal controversy. 
Arm. omits it. 

8. H.E. vi. 22 = Jer. Olymp. 251 introduces Hippolytus. Arm. omits 
him. 

g. H.E. vi. 34 = Jer. Olymp. 256. The Emperor Philip was a Chris- 
tian. Arm. Olymp. 256 omits this fact about him. 

10. H.E. vi. 39.2 = Jer. Olymp. 257. Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
was brought to Caesarea for martyrdom. Arm. omits this. 

11. H.E. vii. 2 f = Jer. Olymp. 258. Stephen’s correspondence with 
Cyprian on the lapsed. Arm. Olymp. 258 omits this. 

12. H.E. vii. 32 = Jer. Olymp. 264 introduces Anatolius. Arm. omits 
him. 

According to Schwartz’s view this agreement between Jerome and the 
H.E. would represent additions made to the first version of the Chron., 
along with its improved dating, when it was revised after 323. In this 
case the fresh information must have reached Eusebius after he had 
completed the first edition of the H.E., and was therefore inserted in the 
second edition, since, according to Schwartz, Chron. and H.E. were 
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? Op. cit., vol. iii, Einl. ccxxxviti. 
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revised and received their second editions at approximately the same 
time.' Now in Schwartz’s view the first edition of the H.E. is represented 
by the manuscripts A T E R, the second edition by M B D, the Syriac 
(2) and Rufinus’ Latin (A). But there is no indication in the critical 
apparatus of Schwartz’s edition of the H.E. that any of the twelve 
instances listed above are absent from A T E R, and that they only 
appear in the manuscripts representing the second edition. On Schwartz's 
own showing, therefore, the information contained in the twelve 
instances quoted were known to Eusebius at the time of writing the 
first edition of the H.E. If the information was known to and used by 
Eusebius in the H.E. in 311 or 312, it may be inferred that it was like- 
wise inserted into the earlier edition of the Chron., which could not have 
been completed later than the first edition of the H.E. But the informa- 
tion is absent from the Armenian Chron., which both Schwartz and 
Karst agree represents the first edition. We therefore postulate a further 
edition of the Chron., completed after 303 and before 311, the edition 
used by Jerome thus being a third edition. 

It has been argued here that the first edition of the Chron. reached 
the year 303, Diocl. 18 according to Eusebius, and is represented by the 
Armenian translation. Between 303 and 311 Eusebius revised this work, 
incorporating in it such material as appears in the twelve additional 
details listed above, but not carrying the work beyond 303. This 
edition is represented by Jerome’s translation. Later, after 325, Eusebius 
again revised his work, carrying the text on to include the vicennalia of 
Constantine. In this form the work reached Jerome. 

Fotheringham argued for the priority of the Jerome version, as against 
the Armenian, on grounds of form.* The Latin Chron., he pointed out, 
kept sacred events distinct from profane, the former being in the left- 
hand column, the latter in the right-hand, whereas the Armenian 
confused the two, with sacred history generally in the left-hand column, 
and profane covering both columns. Against this Karst had already 
argued that sacred and profane were in fact kept distinct in the Ar- 
menian,? agreeing that the two distinct columns represented the original 
form of the work, and pointing out that where profane history was found 
in the left-hand column it is because there was too much material for 
it to be fitted into the right-hand. If Karst is right in this, and if Latin 
and Armenian do in fact both witness to the same original plan of 
Eusebius, their differences being due partly to the failure of copyists to 
retain exactly the spacing and format of their exemplar, then the question 
of form and page arrangement cannot be used to argue the priority of 
either version. 


' Einl. ccxw. 2 Op. cit., Intro., pp. 13-16. 3 Op. cit., Einl. xx1-xx1l. 
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There is little to be said about the new material added in the suggested 
second edition of the Chron. between 303 and 311. Reference to the list 
of twelve divergences from the Armenian text shows perhaps some 
slight emphasis upon martyrdoms, but the passages are too diverse to 
point to any single source of information or to any single written docu- 
ment. It suggests simply that in the course of a few years after 303 
Eusebius had gathered much varied information which could with 
profit be included in the next copying of the Chron. 

D. S. Wacvace-HADRILL 
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The Ancient Near East in Pictures relating to the Old Testament, 
By James B. PritcHarD. Pp. xvi+351 with 769 illustrations 
and 4 maps. Princeton University Press and Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, O.U.P., 1955. £8. 

Five years ago, in 1950, Mr. J. B. Pritchard published his invaluable 

Ancient Near Eastern Texts relating to the Old Testament, which con- 


tained a vast mass of texts illustrating the Old Testament specially | 


translated by outstanding scholars of the day; and the present sump- 
tuous work is a supplementary and companion volume. Nothing of the 


sort has appeared since the late Professor H. Gressmann’s Altorienta- | 
lische Texie und Bilder zum Alten Testament (1926~7), which has long 


been unobtainable; and there is no comparable work in the English 
language, so that this new work fills a long-felt need. 

The illustrations are very well chosen and the reproduction is ad- 
mirable. They cover every aspect of ancient life, grouped under the 
following heads: I. Peoples and their Dress ; II. Daily Life ; III. Writing; 
IV. Scenes from History and Monuments; V. Royalty and Dignitaries; 
VI. Gods and their Emblems; VII. the Practice of Religion; VIII. Myth, 
Legend and Ritual, in Cylinder Seals; IX. Views and Plans of Excava- 
tions; X. Maps. These illustrations, numbering 769 photographs, are 
followed by four maps and a catalogue raisonnée, giving a detailed account 
of each illustration and naming the source from which it has been 
taken. The descriptions are models of concise accuracy and leave 
little to be desired, and the illustrations are so very well chosen that the 
student will miss hardly anything that can illustrate ancient life, 
especially that depicted in the Old Testament. One or two omisssions 
which may be mentioned are pictures of jars for storing written records 
(cp. Jer. xxxii. 14) and scenes from school-life (cp. Isa. xxviii. 10). 
The catalogue, too, would have gained much in utility if the descriptions 
had been geared to the Bible: for example, the siege-engine (no. 368) 
aptly illustrates the machines described in the Old Testament (cp. 
Ezek. iv. 2). 

All in all, this work is indispensable both to the student and to the 
teacher of the Old Testament; there is nothing like it on the market. 
G. R. Driver 
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Miscellanea Biblica B. Ubach curante Dom. Romualdo M2? Diaz. 
Scripta et Documenta. 1. Pp. xi+-475 with portrait and 4 plates. 
Barcelona: Casa Provincial de Caridad, 1953. 


Tue new series entitled Scripta et Documenta and published by the 
monks of the Abbey of Montserrat begins well with the volume under 
review. It commences with a preface from the Abbot’s pen and an 
account of the life and work of the distinguished scholar Fr. Bona- 
yentura Ubach, O.S.B., to whom it is dedicated on the occasion of his 
sacerdotal golden jubilee; and it contains twenty-nine papers on 
biblical or near-biblical subjects (Old Testament 19, Apocrypha 1, New 
Testament 6, miscellaneous 3). The contents therefore are very varied, 
so much so that it is beyond the ability of a single reviewer to deal 
with them; some are descriptive and others argumentative, some deal 
with manuscripts, some with archaeology, history, or geology, others 
with points of biblical criticism or theology. The volume is admirably 
produced and carefully printed; and the only misprint which the re- 
viewer has noticed is ‘/ys‘ for ’lys‘ (Elisha), which the reviewer accepts 
as the preferable of the two names proposed as that of the owner of 
the Ammonite seal published by himself in 1944 (Albright on p. 131, 
N. 2). G. R. DrIvER 


Jerusalem de l’ ancien Testament : recherches d’ archéologie et d’histotre. 
Part I. By Le P. L.-Hucues VINCENT with the collaboration of 
A.-M. Sréve. Pp. xi+371, with r1o text ills., Frontispiece, 
and 100 plates. Paris: Gabalda et Cie, 1954. 10,000 frs. 


Tuis is the continuation, long delayed, of Pére Vincent’s initial topo- 
graphical study, Férusalem Antique, published in 1912. Since then public 
works and planned archaeological excavations in Jerusalem have added 
much new evidence for the urban development of the old Jebusite city. 
No living scholar has watched more closely, or pondered more critically 
and continuously, the gradual unfolding of the archaeological scene than 
Pére Vincent, who now puts on record the conclusions of a long lifetime 
on all the major problems concerning the topography and architecture of 
ancient Jerusalem. 

The work is in two parts, dealing respectively with the City proper 
and with the Temple; this volume contains the former. 

The opening chapter illustrates the author’s method, which is to con- 
front the relevant texts, at each stage, with a rigorous scrutiny of the 
archaeological and topographical facts. Facts cannot err, and have priority 
necessarily over written evidence, which can. Chapter I, accordingly, 
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contains a critical examination of Josephus’s descriptions of the site, 
eliciting from them the meanings of the terms ‘Upper Market’, ‘Lower 
Town’ or ‘Akra’, and “Third Hill’. The verdict is that Josephus, like 
most ancient authors, was a good eye-witness but a bad archaeologist, 

Chapters II to IX survey the periodic extensions of the city, its walls, 
the fortresses, and the palaces. The last four chapters deal with Nehe- 
miah’s account of the walls, the water supply, and the cemeteries, 

Space permits only the briefest mention of a few of the difficult and 
absorbing problems ccvered. 

The question of who first fortified the western hill turns on the dating 


of certain wall-lines seen near Siloam, at various points round Mount | 


Sion, and most recently in the Citadel. Vincent ascribes the oldest of these 
walls, and therefore the incorporation of the western hill, to an “époque 
assez haute de la monarchie’. This verdict, based on historical grounds, 
and on a comparison of the building technique with dated Iron Age 
examples, is of importance and interest, for it opposes a recent inference 
from stratigraphic evidence at the Citadel that none of the walls there 
seen existed before the Hellenistic age. 

Chapter IV deals with the ‘Second Wall’ of Josephus, the north wall 
at the time of the Crucifixion, to which Vincent ascribes various rock- 
cuttings and sections of walling reported (mostly towards the end of the 
last century) in the area south of the Holy Sepulchre. Few of these are 
now visible ; and the reader is frustrated by the non-existence of photo- 
graphs. Where so much depends on the identification of masonry tech- 
niques the best line-drawing cannot fill the gap. Thus one would more 
readily be persuaded by a photograph than by the drawing of fig. 36, 
good as it is, that the wall beneath the New Hotel was pre-Herodian and 
not really a continuation of the Roman wall, lately identified in the 
Citadel, with which it roughly aligns. One major structure still visible, 
which is assigned to the Second Wall as part of the ‘Middle Tower’, is 
the enclosure of panelled masonry seen in the Russian excavations. The 
reader may hesitate to accept as belonging to an ‘archaic Jewish’ period 
a structure of which the author himself admits the nearest analogies are 
seen in the Herodian harams. 

Chapter V sets forth the evidence for attributing the line of the pre- 
sent city wall to Herod Agrippa. Here the difficulty is the scantiness of 
the remains in situ. It is easier to demolish, as Vincent does effectively in 
chapter VI, the claims of ‘Robinson’s Wall’ than to demonstrate those 
of the present line, almost equally impoverished of proved ‘Herodian’ 
materials. The reader may feel that the vestiges described in pp. 119f. 
fall somewhat short of ‘une ligne pratiquement ininterrompue, dont 
l’unité organique saute aux yeux’ (p. 142). In fact the one element sug- 
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gesting unity seems to be the fosse ; and of that the supposedly Herodian 
date is wellnigh torpedoed by the fatal aqueduct (p. 136), whose tire- 
some reality is not convincingly disposed of on p. 137. As for masonry 
in situ ‘de méme physiognomie et de méme proportions monumentales’ 
(p. 142), it amounts to little more than the structures at Qasr al Jalud and 
at the Damascus Gate respectively; and the ‘physiognomy’ of those 
appears decidedly different (Pls. xxvi and xxvii!). 

The location of the Syrian ‘Akra’ has been bedevilled by changes in 
the use of topographical terms. If ‘the City of David’ had not come to be 
applied to the western hill, the author of 1 Macc. iii would not have put 
the Akra ‘in the City of David’. And if he had not done so, Josephus, 
follow. z him, but knowing the City of David was on the Jebusite 
citadel, would not have placed the Akra in a position which made non- 
sense of its notorious ‘supereminence’ over the Temple. These am- 
biguities Pere Vincent unravels skilfully and convincingly in chapter VII. 

The volume ends with masterly surveys of the Siloam tunnel and of 
the rock-cut tombs. The sepulchral monuments in the Kedron Valley 
are not all Herodian, as often stated, but display an evolution of two or 
three centuries, beginning about 260 B.c., when the Jews first began to 
appreciate Greek architecture, without understanding it. 

The history of Jerusalem holds many problems, some of which may 
yet be solved, though more will always elude us. Whether or not Pére 
Vincent has succeeded, in every case, in proving his interpretation, his 
work is incomparably the most profound and authoritative guide to the 
ancient city that has yet been, or is ever now likely to be written. 

R. W. HAMILTON 





The Biblical Account of the Conquest of Palestine. By YEHEZKEL 
KauFMANN. Translated by M. Dacut. Pp. 98. Jerusalem: 
Magnes Press, Hebrew University, 1953. 


THE greater part of this book consists of a somewhat irritable attack 
upon the conclusions of Albrecht Alt, Martin Noth, and to a less extent 
those of Sigmund Mowinckel and others, as to the provenance and 
historicity of the biblical material dealing with the conquest of Palestine 
and the division of the land among the twelve tribes. Its appearance 
coincides with the republication of Alt’s articles on the subject in the 
second volume of his Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel 
(Miinchen: Beck, 1953) and with the publication of the second edition 
of Noth’s commentary on Joshua (Das Buch Fosua, ‘Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1953). Their treatment of the evidence is characterized by a controlled 
imaginativeness and a detachment in which Professor Kaufmann’s work 
s 
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is singularly lacking. There is, moreover, a certain querulousness to his 
tone which does not inspire confidence, and the repeated charges of 
subjectivism, of making facts fit theories, and of confusing figments of 
the imagination with objective evidence are unwarranted and unfair, 
This is the more regrettable in that it tends to obscure the really acute 
character of his criticism in a number of r'aces. Many of his points are 
well taken and should not be overlooked, though, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, the material with which he deals is far more complex than is 
allowed by his major thesis—that the book of Joshua was completed 
about the time of the migration of the Danites to the north, and presents 








a utopian view of the division of the land which had taken form even | 


before the conquest. C. A. Smmpson 


Die Biicher Samuelis: eine rhythmische Untersuchung and Die Biicher 


Kénige: eine rhythmische Untersuchung. By Arvip Bruno. Pp. | 


304 (Samuel); 299 (Kings). Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 
1955. Swedish Kr. 25.00 each. 


Tue indefatigable Dr. A. Bruno continues his German translation of the 
books of the Old Testament into a kind of vers libre in which there is no 


regularity of scansion, of the number of beats or syllables in a verse or | 


of that of the verses in a strophe or other unit. The unit is in fact the 
unit of sense without any regard to the form in which it is expressed, as 
the following verse shows: 


Gott tue tDavidt 


was er wolle (6) 
wenn ich bis zum Morgen von allem, was sein ist, iibrig lasse 
einen der an die Wand pift. (6,12) 


(1 Sam. xxv. 22) 


The translation is somewhat free but exactly reproduces the Masso- 
retic division of the text by accent. The principles of the rhythmical 
construction are so elastic that they easily take the extraordinary prosaic 
list of David’s commanders (2 Sam. xxiii. 24—30) in their stride, but not 
that of Solomon’s officers (1 Kings iv. 2-6, 8-19). They even digest the 
corrupt description of the construction of Solomon’s temple (1 Kings 
vi. 1-38) and its equipment (1 Kings vii. 13~50). There are also some 
textual notes which are often too scanty to explain the readings adopted 
in the translation (e.g. 1 Kings x. 15); these indeed are only too often 
left unexplained (e.g. 1 Kings x. 28, where Que = Cilicia is adopted 


and the difficult ‘from Egypt’ omitted, both without explanation). The | 


translation is correct and reads agreeably; but the reader cannot help 
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asking himself whether the rhythmical principles are not overdone. All 
literary writing, like oratory, has its basic principles, but exact and 
detailed analysis of these is rarely possible; they are matters of artistic 
feeling and appreciation and are rarely reducible to rule of law. 


Das Buch Ijjob hebraisch und deutsch. By FRIDOLIN Stigr. Pp. 362. 
Késel-Verlag, Miinchen, 1954. DM. 25.00. 


Tue present edition of the book of Job contains the Hebrew (Massoretic) 
text without vowels on the left-hand page and a German translation on 
the right-hand page (pp. 10-213), an Auslegung of the poem (pp. 217- 
64), philological notes (pp. 266-353), and a Postscriptum (pp. 357-62). 
The translation reads well, so far as a foreigner can say, but may con- 
fuse beginners; for, although it is the Massoretic text which stands 
opposite to it, what is translated is the emended text as given in the 
notes. The method, however, has this advantage, that the reader is 
forced to consult the commentary; but one may regret that the editor 
did not have the courage of his convictions and print the emended text 
(as editors of classical texts do), adding the vowels to show where it 
diverges from the M. T. The notes are adequate to explain the transla- 
tion but are excessively beholden to Hélscher and Reider; nor do they 
go far enough. Clearly the editor has worked through but little of the 
relevant literature; in fact he admits in the postscript that ‘it would 
have been a wearisome task to pursue the incidental forerunners of 
solutions here proposed in the boundless literature which has grown 
up’. This may be so, but the consequence of the failure to do so means 
that his edition lacks much; it is neither up to date as a commentary for 
the use of students nor has it any contribution to make towards advanc- 
ing the study of a very difficult book. The exposition, which takes the 
place of the usual introduction, is interestingly if somewhat rhetorically 
written; it abounds in questions, which sometimes leave the editor’s 
real opinions in doubt. All in all, this new edition of Job, while adding 
little if anything to the interpretation of the book, makes pleasant read- 
ing, which is helped by clear typography and an attractive format. 

G. R. Driver 


Biblia Sacra iuxta Latinam Vulgatam Versionem ad codicum Fidem 
lussu Pit PP. XII Cura et Studio Monachorum Abbatiae Ponti- 
ficiae Sancti Hieronymi in Urbe Ordinis Sancti Benedicti Edita X 

Liber Psalmorum ex Recensione Sancti Hieronymi cum Praefationi- 

bus et Epistula ad Sunniam et Fretelam. Pp. xvi+299. Romae 

Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1953. 
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Le Psautier Romain et les Autres Anciens Psautiers Latins. Edition 
Critique by Dom Rosert Wéser. Pp. xxiii+411. (Collectaneg 
Biblica Latina X.) Abbaye Saint-Jéréme, Via di Torre Rossa, 
I-Roma (638), and Libreria Vaticana, Citta del Vaticano, 1953. 

Sancti Hieronymi Psalterium Iuxta Hebraeos. Edition Critique 
by Dom HENRI DE Sainte-Marie. Pp. Ixxi+-262. (Collectanea 
Biblica Latina XI.) Abbaye Saint-Jéréme, Via di Torre Rossa, 
I-Roma (638), and Libreria Vaticana, Citta del Vaticano, 1954. 


For most of the Latin Old Testament we have two kinds of text, the 








Old Latin and the Vulgate, and the relation between the two is clear, | 


But in the Psalms there is a more complicated state of affairs. Here we 
have in addition to the African, three kinds of Psalter, the Romanum, 
Gallicanum, and iuxta Hebraeos. ‘Their relationship has been a matter 
of dispute in recent years and it is important for the further study of 
them to have adequate editions of their text. This need is fully met by 
the three volumes listed above. They are closely connected, Collectanea 
Biblica Latina, x and xi, being supplementary to the edition of the 
Vulgate Psalter. Indeed they may be regarded as three sections of a 
single work which assembles a wealth of material for the study of the 
Latin Psalter. The only important body of evidence which is not repro- 
duced here is that for the Psalter in Africa for which Collectanea Biblica 
Latina, i and iv, make provision. 

Le Psautier Romain (= Ro), whether the text has been slightly revised 





by Jerome or not, gives us the readings of nearly all the manuscript | 


Psalters which are not Vulgate or Jerome’s own rendering from the 
Hebrew. Only the Psalterium Casinense which derives from Africa is 
omitted. Patristic quotations are excluded, an understandable omission 
as they are to appear in the Beuron edition of the Vetus Latina. Dom 


Wéber has constructed his text from some sixteen manuscripts dating | 


from the eighth century and later, though the earliest quotations are 
from the sixth century. Each page of text is divided into two columns. 
On the left is the text of Ro with the variants of its manuscripts at the 
bottom of the page. In the right-hand column are the readings of many 


other psalters dating from the fifth century onwards. The evidence of | 


these psalters can be related to Ro because they all seem to derive from 
a common ancestor which is best represented by Ro itself. At the end 
of the volume is an index verborum. Dom Weber modestly puts forward 


his edition as an interim report until the Psalter of the Beuron Vetus | 
Latina appears. If all temporary editions were as good as this, we could 


easily understand why c’est le provisoire qui dure. 


Biblia Sacra X, Psalmi (= Ga), gives Jerome’s revision of Ro based 
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on the Hexapla. Its format is similar to that of the other volumes. The 
text is based on these manuscripts, Vaticanus (R, saec. viii), Petro- 
politanus (F, viii), Dublinensis (C, vi), Rothomagensis (I, x), Lugdu- 
nensis (L, v-vi). These manuscripts between them give us Jerome’s 
text as it is quoted, for example, in his letter to Sunnia and Fretela. 
Where Jerome in this letter revises his text they give us the text before 
revision. Each has suffered correction to the older Psalters, particularly 
to Ro, and sometimes the uncorrected text survives only in a minority 
of these manuscripts. The asterisks and obeli have been reproduced from 
R though the symbols in other manuscripts are noted in the margins. 
In general this volume appears to maintain the high standard of execu- 
tion characteristic of its predecessors. 

Collectanea Biblica Latina, xi, gives an edition of the Psalterium iuxta 
Hebraeos (= He), based on a number of manuscripts, the oldest being 
Amiatinus of the beginning of the eighth century. The editor describes 
the relations of the manuscripts and the medieval history of the version. 
He discusses Jerome’s own work and the relation of his translation to 
older Psalters. After the text and apparatus comes an index verborum. 

Dom H. de Sainte-Marie has no sympathy for Allgeier’s theories 
about the relationship of the Psalters, and on the evidence of Jerome’s 
quotations regards He as subsequent to Ga and points out that the 
work of revision did not stop there, the recension of Theodulfus being 
brought closer to the Massoretic text. The text was again corrected from 
the Hebrew in the ninth century and later in Italy. Consequently we 
cannot establish Jerome’s text just by taking the reading nearest the 
Hebrew in all passages. 

The decision between He and Ga, which was to constitute the Vulgate 
Psalter, was not made until the age of Charlemagne. Spain and Theo- 
dulfus favoured He, but Alcuin preferred Ga. Subsequent tradition 
abode by this choice and today the Vulgate gives us Ga and not He. 
This procedure is unique, as elsewhere the Vulgate consistently gives us 
Jerome’s rendering of the Hebrew Old Testament. 

Studies of the Latin Psalter will be immensely advanced by these 
three volumes. It is true that the differences between the Clementine Ga 
and the text before us are, as far as test passages go, neither many nor 
important, yet we now have a carefully constructed text with the relevant 
evidence assembled. The silence of these editions on one or two points 
shows how little we know the earlier history of the Latin Psalter. Thus 
the Western text of Acts xiii. 33 cites Ps. ii. 7 as in primo psalmo. Until 
the time of Jerome this numeration of Ps. ii was widespread,' but it has 


' Zahn, Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, ix. 83, 
234 ff. 
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left no trace in the three Psalters before us. Such silences are to be 
expected but they are a warning to us that the Latin Psalter had q 
history before these three texts came into being. We must end by paying 
tribute to all whose learning and devotion have made three such im. 
portant volumes possible. G. D. Kivpatricx 


Der Achtundsechzigste Psalm. By SicMUND MOwINCcKEL. Pp. 78. 
Avhandlinger utgitt av det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo 
II Hist.-Filos. Klasse. 1953. No. 1. Oslo: Jacob Dybwad, 1953. 
Norw. Kr. 7.50. 


IN this study of Ps. lxviii Mowinckel argues strongly against the 
view, recently championed by Albright, that it is a catalogue of lyrics 
rather than itself a unity. Difficulties of interpretation and a superficial 
disunity are not adequate evidence of the fragmentary character of the 
psalm. It has been transmitted as a unity ; and the attempt must be made 
to interpret it as such, unless there are strong arguments to the contrary. 
Moreover, if a cultic setting may be attributed to this psalm, as to so 
many others, its unity is to be sought, not in a strict coherence, but 
rather in the way in which its various parts may be presumed to have 
accompanied a sequence of ritual acts. 

Mowinckel’s exposition of the text is a sustained argument in support 
of the view that it is a processional hymn connected with the Thron- 
besteigungsfest. He holds that its original form was probably composed 
during the reign of Saul, since v. 28 seems to imply the hegemony of 
Benjamin and the temporary suppression of the central tribes by the 
Philistines. The reference to Jerusalem in v. 30, which Mowinckel 
regards as metrically superfluous, is taken to support the view that the 
hymn was, at a later date, adapted for the ritual of the Jerusalem sanctuary. 

The metrical treatment of the psalm is based on the system for which 
Mowinckel argued in the Bertholet Festschrift. But even those (of whom 
the reviewer is one) who are not convinced by his metrical arguments 
will welcome this study. The general case for the unity of the psalm is 
presented with cogency. It is to be hoped that the appearance of 
Mowinckel’s Norwegian commentary on the Psalms will not long be 
delayed. G. W. ANDERSON 


Studies in the Book of Lamentations. By NorMAN K. GOTTWALD. 
Pp. 122. (Studies in Biblical Theology No. 14.) London: S.C.M. 
Press, Ltd., 1954. 8s. 


THis volume opens with a fresh translation of the book of Lamentations 
(pp. 7-18). Then comes a brief introduction (pp. 19-22), which 
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followed by two chapters (pp. 23-32, 33-46) which are devoted to the 
acrostic form employed in the composition of the book of Lamentations, 
and to the Gattung, or literary type, to which it belongs, respectively. 
Chapters iii—v (pp. 47-110) deal with the theology of the book, and there 
is a concluding summarizing chapter on the significance of the book 
(pp. 111-18). An index of biblical references is added (pp. 119-22). 

The translation, which is based upon a Hebrew text critically recon- 
structed, is well done, being both generally accurate and dignified. In 
the employment of the acrostic form the author sees a twofold purpose. 
Developing a suggestion which originated, it seems, with De Wette, 
he thinks it provided, in the first place, a form which corresponded to 
the completeness, or full range, of the poet’s emotions. ‘In naming the 
whole alphabet’, he writes, ‘one comes as close as man may to a total 
development of any theme or the complete expression of any emotion 
or belief’ (p. 29). The second purpose served by the use of the acrostic 
form is that it provided an aid to the memory. As for the literary type 
to which the book belongs, the author concludes that it is a communal 
lament of mixed types, and he emphasizes the importance of this fact 
for the task of writing a literary history of the poetic forms and types 
of Israel (p. 42). In this connexion his discussion of the work of other 
scholars, notably Gunkel, Jahnow, Eissfeldt, and Léhr, is especially 
worthy of attention. One of the chief results of the author’s work is the 
claim that the many parallels which can be traced between Lamentations 
and Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah make it certain that Lamentations was 
known to both these latter (pp. 44 ff., 115 f.). 

All the poems in the book of Lamentations date, the author holds, 
from between 586 B.c. and 538 B.c., and at least the first four (chs. i-iv) 
are the work of a single poet (who is not Jeremiah). About chapter v 
the author does not feel able to speak so confidently (p. 21). The poems, 
it is thought, were not written all together, but separately, for successive 
annual days of mourning over the fall of Jerusalem, and were compiled 
later as a cultic collection. The compiler was probably the poet himself 
(p. 27). The five poems formed a single corpus as early as 538 B.c., and 
circulated both in Palestine and among the exiles in Babylon (p. 45). 
Questions of the integrity, date, style, and so on of the poems are not, 
however, the author’s major concern. What he is chiefly interested in is 
the faith and the emotions which prompted the composition of the 
poems. He finds their significance in their connexion with the critical 
events of the sixth century B.c. and their interpretation of contemporary 
history. The book of Lamentations possessed, he says, ‘an important 
communal function and proclaimed a vital faith capable of adaptation to 
the storm and stress which attended the passing of the Hebraic Age’ 
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(p. 21). The book is, in fact, he argues, a primary source for the under. 
standing of Hebrew religion. The greater part of his work is accordingly 
devoted to ‘the theology’ of the poems, the term ‘the theology’ being 
justified, he thinks, by the uniform historical setting of the poems, their 
similarities of style and vocabulary, and the community of thought 
which they share (p. 21). 

It is not possible here to do more than indicate a few of the more 
important underlying themes in the author’s discussion of the theology 
of the poems. The theological significance of the book lies, he believes, 
in its bold statement of the problem of national disaster and all that it 
implied—the key to the theology of the book is the tension between 
Deuteronomic faith and historical adversity (pp. 48 ff.). Special atten- 
tion is paid to the recurring theme of reversal—‘tragic reversal’ the 
author calls it—and to the place which the theology of doom and hope 
which runs through the book bears in relation to it (pp. 52 ff.). Two 
unique features of the poems are brought out—first, the identification 
of the Day of Yahweh with 586 B.c., and the consequent placing of the 
Day in the past and not in the future (p. 84); and secondly, the poet's 
daring assertion of the explosive and destructive side of God’s nature 
(p. 89). The poems are shown to stand firmly in the great prophetic 
tradition of Israel—they are a vindication of the prophetic teaching of 
doom; they counsel passivity towards the foe and towards God; they 
exhibit loyalty to Yahwism; they show that faith in Yahweh could exist 
independently of professional religious leadership; and they preach 
prophetic hope (pp. 113 ff.). At the same time they foreshadow the 
combination of the spiritual and the institutional as it is met with, for 
example, in the Psalms and the Priestly document (p. 110). The relevance 
of the poems for today is seen to consist in the powerful illustration they 
offer of how men can survive national catastrophe without falling into 
despair or indulging in self-righteousness (pp. 117 f.). 

Something of the interest and importance of this book will, it is hoped, 
by now have been communicated to the reader. It may not convince 
at every point. For example, some may not feel persuaded by the theory 
of ‘completeness’ advanced in explanation of the adoption by the poet 
of the acrostic form. Again, not many will be found today who will 
readily accept the view that chapters i—iv originate from the same writer. 
Doubts, too, may arise concerning the author’s belief that the motif of 
the spirit of acquiescence in suffering was one of the debts of Deutero- 
Isaiah to the book of Lamentations (p. 106). The dating of chapter iii 
is here, of course, highly important. But all in all the book is impressive. 
It is unusually well written; the argumentation is very ably carried 
through; and the documentation is fully adequate to the author's 
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purpose. With this book, and H. Wiesmann’s Die Klagelieder, whose 
main strength lies in the treatment of the religious content of the poems 
(see the review in j.T.S., N.S., vi. 126ff.), the student of the theology—if 
that term be allowed—of the book of Lamentations is today well provided 
for. It may be added that Wiesmann’s commentary, also published in 
1954, Was not, it would seem, available to the author of this work, 
though some of Wiesmann’s earlier contributions to the study of 
Lamentations were accessible to him (p. 52). Some corrections are 
called for. For example, nmin? is an error for NYMIN (p. 59); JPA, 
hiphakh, for Y2W, saphakh (p. 73); 21 for 2W (p. 102); sibhéth for 
iebhiith, and 7% for JR (p. 104). In the phrase ‘our drinking water 
costs us’ in v. 4 (p. 17), the word ‘money’, or such like (*}033 stands in 
the Hebrew text), has presumably been omitted accidentally at the end 
of the phrase. D. Winton THomas 


Die Quellen des I. und II. Makkabderbuches. By K.-D. ScHUNCK. 
Pp. 128. (Dissertation of Theological Faculty, Greifswald.) 
Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1954. DM. 8.30. 


Tus book is a useful contribution to Maccabean studies. Its value lies 
not so much in the conclusions, which with one or two exceptions are 
not new, as in the care which the author has devoted to the establishing 
of them; he has indeed gone into the subject more thoroughly than any 
of his predecessors. Unfortunately the style is heavy and at times 
obscure. 

In a preliminary discussion of the Unity of 1 M, S. accepts Ettelson’s 
conclusions, and holds that the book is the finished work of one man. 
Here he perhaps takes insufficient notice of the evidence that the author 
left his book unfinished, and that it has been through the hands of an 
editor. He goes on to treat the chronology of 1 M, and delivers judge- 
ment for the use of two eras, autumn 312 and spring 312. The choice of 
the latter rather than the now generally accepted spring 311 is almost 
certainly wrong ; but the problem is too complicated to go into here, and 
also it is irrelevant to S.’s argument. 

Chapter III (pp. 32-82) is devoted to unravelling the sources of 1 M. 
The two eras give two types of source. Autumn dates come from a 
‘Seleukidenchronik’, which dealt mainly with the history of the royal 
house. Of the spring dates, some are to be found in documents; these 
documents (all of which except xii. 20-23 S. regards as genuine) were 
taken directly from the high-priestly archives. Others belong in a 
narrative context, and they with their context were derived from Jewish 
written histories. Of these S. distinguishes, first, a Mattathias legend, 
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secondly a Judas history (the distinction between these two is highly 
problematical) and thirdly the annals of Jonathan’s and Simon’s high- 
priesthood. The existence of a written history for Judas he infers from 
ix. 22, and he differentiates it from the high-priestly annals on internal 
evidence. In both these respects he is probably right, but he is apt to 
overstate his case; e.g. he claims (p. 54) in support of the latter that 
there are only three passages after ix. 23 which contain O.T. echoes, 


overlooking ix. 37 (Canaan), 54, 73; x. 11, 47 (where see Abel’s note), 72; | 


Xii.'53; xiii. 46-48, 51—-and overlooking also the possibility that the ad- 
mitted decrease in such echoes may be due to the gradual change in the 
nature of the struggle against the Seleucids. The Judas history S. ascribes 
tentatively to Eupolemus of viii. 17, whom he identifies with the Jewish 
historian Eupolemus mentioned by Clement of Alexandria. His attempts 
to distinguish the tendencies of the author of 1 M from those of his 
sources are inevitably speculative; most of his conclusions are sensible, 
but he is wrong in saying (p. 70) that the Judas history does not mention 
the Hellenizing Jews after i. 15 (see i. 34, 52; iii. 15; iv. 2; vi. 21-24; 
vii. 22). Apart from written records S. admits the existence of oral 
sources (p. 55), but plays them down; he also tends, in spite of periodical 
disclaimers, to minimize the contribution made by the author of 1 M 
himself, allowing him altogether the equivalent of less than two chapters, 
of which the main components are thirty-nine verses of poetry and 
forty-nine—including viii. 1-22—of ‘introduction to documents’. 
After a brief chapter on the chronology of 2 M, S. turns to the trans- 
positions in 2 M (pp. 88-115). Assuming that the general sequence of 
events given by 1 M is correct, he asks how 2 M came to have a different 
sequence. His conclusion is that about the turn of the era an Egyptian- 
Jewish scholar found in the temple archives at Leontopolis the two 
letters now in 2 M i. 1-ii. 18; mistakenly regarding them as genuine, he 
translated them, prefixed them to the Epitomist’s work, and shuffled the 
latter to fit the impression created by the second letter, that Antiochus IV 
died before the Hanukkah. This is an original and generally convincing 
explanation, though certain details of it are less satisfactory than others, 
e.g. S. fails to explain why the ‘Bearbeiter’ transposed the documents 
now in chapter xi without changing their date. (Indeed S. is generally 
weak on the documents, regarding No. 2 as a forgery and dating No. 4 
after the Hanukkah.) In dealing with the local wars he is less happy, since 
he starts from the assumption that there are two different men named 
Timotheus in 2 M. This is highly improbable, particularly in an author 
as careful of names and titles as Jason; such evidence as there is for it is 
much better explained along the lines suggested by Abel on x. 32—an 
explanation which S. does not notice. 
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The three chief sources of Jason turn out to be of the same type as 
those of 1 M, i.e. a Seleucid chronicle, high-priestly annals and archives, 
and a written history of Judas. In the case of the chronicles and the 
archives, S. hesitantly (though reasonably) supposes that Jason and 1 M 
used identical sources; the Judas history he is certain was common to 
both authors. The argument for the latter is weak: the similarities 
between 1 M and 2 M can be adequately explained by the historicity of 
both, while the discrepancies (e.g. in the battle-figures, which S. treats 
lightly ; cp. also e.g. 2 M xiv. 25) suggest that, even if Jason had the same 
source for Judas as 1 M, either both of them adapted their source more 
than S. gives them credit for, or the epitomist had read 1 M and was 
concerned to omit a good deal of what was in it—or even to improve or 
correct it. To solve this problem a closer analysis is necessary than S. 
provides. J. C. DANcy 


Neutestamentliche Studien fiir Rudolf Bultmann. Edited by W. 
ELTESTER. Pp. 304, with a portrait. (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir 
die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 21.) Berlin: Alfred Tépel- 
mann, 1954. DM. 30.00. 


IN a prefatory greeting to Dr. Bultmann, written on behalf of the 
contributors to this Festschrift, Dr. Eltester rightly remarks that if 
the collaborators had resolved to follow Dr. Bultmann in ‘all his ways’ 
they would have had to call to their assistance philologists and historians, 
systematic theologians and philosophers. Properly, however, it was de- 
cided to limit the scope of the book to the New Testament; and within 
this field the twenty-six scholars who have written articles have com- 
piled a book of real importance, in which real contributions to biblical 
learning are made. Unfortunately, the briefest of accounts of the valu- 
able material contained in it, though perhaps the best service a re- 
viewer can render to his readers, will fill the available space, and make 
detailed discussion of controversial points impossible. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first, on the method of New 
Testament work, contains four papers. N. A. Dahl offers form-critical 
observations on the New Testament proclamation of Christ—a sugges- 
tive line of approach to material in the epistles. ‘Two papers deal with the 
problem of the practical interpretation of the Bible ; these are T. W. Man- 
son’s (Preaching and Exegesis) and A. N. Wilder’s (Biblical Hermen- 
eutic and American Scholarship). P. S. Minear (Christian Eschatology 
and Historical Methodology) formulates the problem raised by the fact 
that modern historical methods when applied to the New Testament 
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have revealed an outlook on history basically different from that by 
which it has been disclosed. 

Part Two, which also contains four contributions, deals with the 
historical background and environment of the New Testament. O. Cull. 
mann investigates the relation between the Qumran texts and the Jewish 
Christianity of the Pseudoclementines. He does not believe that the 
sectaries were Jewish Christians, but considers it ‘more than a hypoth- 
esis’ that after a.p. 70 the ‘remnants of the Essenes of the Dead Sea 


went over into Jewish Christianity’. K. Grobel investigates the use of | 


o@pa in the LXX, and decides that the meaning ‘self’ or ‘person’ can be 
found there—thereby supporting Bultmann’s interpretation of oda in 
Paul. O. Michel contributes a useful study of prophecy in late Judaism, 
H. Schlier gives an exposition of the thought of early Christian Gnosis, 
based on Irenaeus Adv. Haer. I. 23, 24. This is a suggestive study, and 
the concluding note—unfortunately no more than a hint—on the ‘gnosti- 
cizing’ of modern thought provokes reflection on New Testament 
mythology and modern ‘demythologizing’. 

With Part Three we come to the gospels. Four papers deal with the 
interpretation of single sayings. G. Bornkamm examines the ‘Double 
Command of Love’, to God and the neighbour. The application of the 
Shema‘ ; the variations from both the Hebrew and the LXX texts of the 
Old Testament; and the non-eschatological use of ‘Kingdom of God’ 
show that in Mark the saying has been brought into the field of Hellen- 
istic-Jewish and Christian apologetic and missionary preaching. Mat- 
thew and Luke had before them ‘another, older, form of the text, which 
still lacked the characteristically apologetic intention’ of the Marcan 
form. H. Clavier deals with Matt. xvi. 18, and in particular with the 
interpretation of the words [Térpos and 7ézpa. He first outlines the history 
of interpretation, and then gives a detailed linguistic examination. On 
this basis he proceeds to an explanation both of the original import of the 
saying and of Matthew’s translation of it into Greek. Jesus’ words are 
paraphrased, “Te voila bien, en ce moment (I’instant du témoignage), 
le Rocher que j’ai désigné, le roc en tant que symbole de fermeté et de 
solidité; c’est sur ce roc que tu es devenu, et que doit étre tout disciple, 
que je batirai.. .’. The Aramaic Kepha—kepha Matthew rendered Iézpos 
—térpa, the use of different Greek words being a free but faithful 
rendering of the sense. E. Dinkler gives a new interpretation of the say- 
ing (Mark viii. 34 and parallels) about bearing the cross. The oraupds 
represents the Hebrew ‘oth or taw; it could equally, or better, be 
rendered onpeiov or o¢payis. What is required is something akin to 
repentance, but goes farther; it means ‘the giving up of self-determina- 
tion before God, the giving up of autonomous freedom’. This is in 
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harmony with Jesus’ eschatological preaching of repentance. According 
to E. Fuchs, Matt. v. 48 means, ‘You must be perfectly sure of your- 
selves, as your heavenly Father is perfectly sure of himself.’ 

Other studies in Part Three cover a somewhat wider field. F. C. Grant 
(The Authenticity of Jesus’ Sayings) argues that historical authenticity 
is not the only kind of authenticity. R. Gyllenberg, following a sugges- 
tion of Bultmann’s, remarks that there was not one Urgemeinde but at 
least four: one in Galilee, an Aramaic and a Hellenistic group in Jerusa- 
lem, and groups, baptist in origin, in the Jordan valley. These last, which 
may have developed in a gnostic direction, may have formed the source 
of the Johannine tradition. It is interesting to set side by side the 
contributions of P. H. Menoud (Remarques sur les textes de l’ascension 
dans Luc-Actes) and P. Schubert (The Structure and Significance of 
Luke xxiv). According to the former it ‘is ‘very probable that neither 
Luke xxiv. 50-53 nor Acts i. 1-5 belonged to the primitive work’; the 
latter thinks that Luke xxiv. 50-53 is ‘the direct and explicit transition, 
in form and content, to the second volume. In it are gathered up favour- 
ite terms, phrases and ideas which occur throughout the whole work.’ 
He concludes that ‘Luke’s proof-from-prophecy theology is the heart of 
his concern in chapter 24’. H. Riesenfeld makes acute and suggestive 
remarks on Tradition and Redaction in Mark. 

Part Four deals with Acts and the Epistles. As in Part Three, there 
are nine contributions. E. Fascher’s (Theological Observations on 5?) 
is of wider scope than its place in this Part suggests, and is of con- 
siderable interest and importance. A comparison of biblical usage with 
that of Herodotus, a good representative of Greek piety, helps to bring 
out the distinctiveness of the former. One study deals with Acts— 
W. Eltester’s, on God and Nature in Paul’s Areopagus speech. His 
conclusion is that the speech stands as the first witness to a combination 
of the biblical belief in creation and Greek Weltfrimmigkeit, a com- 
bination which reached the Church by way of Diaspora Judaism. It 
is not impossible, Eltester thinks, that Luke has rightly suggested the 
line Paul took in his mission preaching. 

The remaining essays are concerned with the epistles. H. von 
Campenhausen discusses a witticism of Paul’s (he refers to Gal. v. 12) 
and the beginnings of Christian humour. This is an unusual study, and 
an interesting one; it is pleasing to learn that humour made itself at 
home in the Church much earlier than the sense of tragedy. H. Con- 
zelmann examines the meaning of ‘from the beginning’ (dm’ dpyjjs) in 
John and 1 John, and concludes that 1 John may be called a Johannine 
‘Pastoral Epistle’. J. Jeremias (The Missionary Task in Mixed Mar- 
tiages) handles the much discussed passage, 1 Cor. vii. 16. ri ol8as is to 
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be translated, ‘perhaps’. The obligation to seek peace (verse 15c) creates 
a missionary obligation, ‘for perhaps you can save your partner’. E. Kase. 
mann finds the formulation of a New Testament ordination paraenesis 
in 1 Tim. vi. 11-16. There are important exegetical points in the discus- 
sion. G. D. Kilpatrick, after a full lexicographical treatment, decides 
that the most probable (though not the only possible) meaning of 
opSomodotcw at Gal. ii. 14 is ‘they were not on the right road toward 
the truth of the Gospel’. W. G. Kiimmel (Betrothal and Marriage in 


Paul) gives a detailed exegesis of 1 Cor. vii. 36-38. He rejects the views | 


that wap@évos is a virgin daughter under the patria potestas, and that 
Paul refers to spiritual marriages (virgines subintroductae). The problems 
are solved, and good Pauline sense results, if it is recognized that the 
persons in question are an engaged couple, and the issue whether they 
should proceed to marriage or not. Last, B. Reicke discusses in detail 
the meaning of 1 Peter iii. 7. He accepts the reading ovy«Anpovona 
(nominative). 

It is to be hoped that these all-too-brief notices have not obscured 
the fact that this volume contains material which no student of the New 
Testament can afford to ignore. Indeed, it is a worthy tribute to the 
great scholar to whom it is dedicated. C. K. Barrett 


The Life and Ministry of Jesus. By VINCENT TayLor. Pp. xii+- 
236. London: Macmillan, 1954. 12s. 6d. 


Tuis book has a value and importance quite out of proportion to its 
size. After a lengthy period in which it seemed that, among reputable 
scholars, it was only old-fashioned liberals like Goguel and Cadoux 
who were prepared to undertake anything so foolhardy as the writing 
of a life of Jesus, one of the leading New Testament scholars of the day 
has not only dared to set his hand to the task but has achieved a remark- 
able measure of success. It is perhaps legitimate to hope that we stand 
at the threshold of a new era, when the old liberals (to whom Dr. Taylor 
pays a tribute at the outset) will cease to be the Aunt Sally of New 
Testament critics and the unwisdom of trying to establish the faith ona 
basis of historical scepticism will be generally acknowledged. 

The present book begins with an apologia for the undertaking itself, 
in which Dr. Taylor frankly faces the difficulties of writing a Life of 
Christ and gives his reasons for refusing to give way to the historical 
defeatism which has so long prevailed. The remainder of the Prolego- 
mena deals mainly with his conclusions on Source Criticism, which 
are conservative. In fact, Dr. Taylor seems to accept Streeter’s con- 
clusions in their entirety, except that he doubts if L was a written source 
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and in general he would assign a larger place than the older critics to 
oral tradition as a source of the written gospels. He discusses the Abbot 
of Downside’s attack on Q but does not mention that made by Ropes 
in The Synoptic Gospels, and one might wish that he had examined 
Goguel’s criticism of I as a distinctive source, and consequently of the 
Proto-Luke hypothesis, in the Harvard Theological Review, January 
1933- He favours the view that the Semitisms of Lk. i-ii are largely due 
to a deliberate imitation of the LXX, though prepared to believe that 
the Baptist cycle does come from a Semitic source. He finds the narrative 
element peculiar to Matthew the least valuable part of the Synoptic 
tradition, adding: “These are the stories which provide unbelief with its 
sharpest stones and Hollywood with its brightest inspirations.’ The 
historical truth of the Birth Stories is regarded as of secondary im- 
portance and Dr. Taylor is content throughout to adopt a non-com- 
mittal attitude towards miracles. P 

The remainder of the book is devoted to the reconstruction of the 
actual life. 

How far the reader can accept this reconstruction will depend, no 
doubt, upon the extent to which he shares Dr. Taylor’s conviction that 
Mark is a writing of first-rate historical importance, his willingness to 
supplement the Synoptic with the Johannine tradition, and his belief, 
shared with Goguel, that it is not wholly impossible to trace the develop- 
ment of the thought of Jesus. The difficulties are fully recognized. At 
the beginning of chapter xviii we are warned that the story of the con- 
troversy with opponents in Mk. ii. 1-iii. 6 is a pre-Gospel topical com- 
pilation. The dangers of ‘psychologizing’ are fairly faced. Wrede’s view 
of Messianic secrecy is completely rejected. Schweitzer’s belief that the 
Mission of the Twelve and its failure is the central point of the ministry 
is accepted and developed. The failure is not a waning of popularity but 
rather the reverse, a failure of the people to recognize the need for 
repentance and to accept a deeper understanding of the Messiah. Even 
Peter at Caesarea Philippi gives the wrong answer, since in saying 
‘Thou art the Christ’ he means that Jesus is the anointed Davidic leader 
and king. From this point on, Jesus devotes himself largely to instructing 
the disciples in the more sombre implications of Messiahship and 
interprets thy ©»> of Man idea more and more in personal rather than 
communal teiis, with a corresponding shift from realized to futurist 
eschatology. 

It must not, however, be inferred that the journey up to Jerusalem 
was ‘a journey to death’ if this is taken to exclude a teaching mission; it 
was, in fact, both. Dr. Taylor follows Goguel in holding that the final 
ministry in Jerusalem lasted considerably longer than a week; drawing 
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freely upon the Johannine tradition they incline to the view that it 
covered the six months or so from the Feast of Tabernacles to the 
Passover. Three chapters (xxxvi-xxxviii) are devoted to a perhaps some. 
what precarious reconstruction of the controversies of the first half of 
this period. 

It is with a sure touch that Dr. Taylor handles the Passion story and 
he may well be right in holding that the Triumphal Entry was a disap. 
pointment both to Jesus and to the populace: to him because it showed 
that he could not get away from political Messianism and to them 
because it was becoming clear that he did not desire this kind of 
enthusiasm. The remainder of the story may almost be said to tell itself, 
and, while the difficulties of the Resurrection narratives must not be 
explained away, there is no reason to question the truth of many of the 
appearances. 

It is not to be expected that many readers will follow Dr. Taylor all 
the way in his reconstruction of the events. Those who believe that he 
was attempting a task that will be for ever impossible are not likely to 
change their minds as a result of reading this book. Probably Goguel is 
right in suggesting that much of the historical defeatism which has 
prevailed for so long is due to a craving for the kind of certainty that 
cannot be given by historical research but only by dogmatic faith. But 
Christianity, more than most religions, is based on historic facts and 
the attempt to reconstruct the facts in the light of the best scholarship 
of the day is a duty that is laid upon each generation of Christian theo- 
logians. We do not need to accept this particular reconstruction in every 
detail to rejoice that a scholar as well equipped as Dr. Taylor has given 
the lead in taking up the difficult but inescapable task. 

L. A. GARRARD 


The Parables of Jesus. By J. Jenemias. Translated by S. H. Hooke. 
Pp. 178. London: S.C.M. Press, 1954. 18s. 


No one will gainsay that if we can interpret the parables aright, we have 
in our hands a master-key to the secret of Jesus and his Gospel. But how 
to interpret them—that is the question. Among many books on the 
subject in the last sixty years two have been epoch-making—Jiilicher’s 
and Dodd’s. Jiilicher’s signal merit was that he called a final halt to 
allegorizing. Each parable of Jesus (he said) was a story from real life 
with a single point, a true and natural analogy taken from one sphere of 
experience in order to illuminate another. Unfortunately, the point 
which Jiilicher discovered in the parable usually turned out to be a 
quite general moral commonplace. This was his failure, for certainly 
‘no one would crucify a teacher who told pleasant stories merely to 
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enforce prudential morality’. Then, in 1935, Dodd’s Parables of the 
Kingdom took up the unfinished task, and did it so notably that ‘it is 
unthinkable that there should ever be any retreat from the essential 
lines laid down by Dodd for the interpretation of the parables’ (Jeremias). 

It is on this Jiilicher—Dodd basis that Jeremias builds in his Parables 
of Jesus (the English translation by S. H. Hooke of the 3rd edition of 
Die Gleichnisse Fesu) ; and the result is a book as brilliant in details (often 
tucked away in footnotes) as in general conception. Dodd had insisted 
that each parable had originally a quite definite Sitz im Leben in the 
historical crisis created by Jesus’ Ministry, and was integral to, and 
pregnant with, his Gospel. What was his Gospel? It was that the King- 
dom of God had arrived—realized eschatology’. It is here that Jeremias 
begins, though he perhaps does not ‘realize’ the eschatology so much as 
Dodd did. But before we open Jeremias’s book, let us warn the reader. 
This is not a book to be read with one’s feet on the hob. Before he 
begins, let him reach down Huck’s Synopsis from his shelves, and keep it 
always open at his elbow. 

The book has four sections: a short statement of the problem of the 
parables; a long section on what we might call the ‘de-Sitzing of the 
parables’; another long section on the Gospel of Jesus as it emerges 
from a study of the ‘de-Sitzed’ parables; and a conclusion amounting 
to half a page. But, counting in indexes, &c., the whole book amounts 
to no more than 178 pages. 

The problem of the parables is that their present setting is their 
Sitz im Leben der Alten Kirche, and that we want to discover their Sitz 
im Leben Fesu. The first task therefore is to discover the various ways 
in which the Primitive Church tei. ted to wrest the parables out of their 
original setting and reapply them to new situations in their own life. In 
the opinion of Jeremias, the early Christian preachers and teachers 
altered and transformed them in seven different ways: 

1. They embellished—see, for example, the quite enormous sums of 
money in Matthew’s parable of the Talents. 

2. They changed the audience of parables: for instance, the parable 
of the Lost Sheep, directed originally at Jesus’ critics, is addressed in 
Matthew to disciples, and becomes a call to faithful pastorship. 

3. They shifted the emphasis: e.g. the parable of the Defendant, 
originally a summons to repentance in face of the Crisis which was the 
coming of the Kingdom, becomes in the Sermon on the Mount an 
exhortation to Christians to ‘make it up’. 

4. They reapplied parables to their own situation: an instance is the 
Ten Virgins, a Crisis-parable transformed into an allegory about Christ 
the heavenly bridegroom meant to ‘alert’ Christians to the Parousia. 
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5. They allegorized: see the allegorical interpretations added to the 
Sower, the Tares, and the Drag-net. 

6. They fused parables together: Matthew, for example, tacked that 
of the Wedding Garment on to that of the Great Supper. 

7. They generalized the meaning: to the parable of the Great Supper 
Matthew added, by way of explanation, the logion ‘Many are called, but 
few are chosen’. 

So much for ‘de-Sitzing’. Once we have done this, we are ready to 
essay the second main task, viz. that of putting the parables back into 
their original setting (a delicate and somewhat speculative task), group- 
ing them together, and so laying bare the chief themes enunciated by 
Jesus in his parables. 

These, according to Jeremias, are as follows: 

1. God is bringing in his Kingdom (or Reign). (The parables of 
growth—Mustard-seed, Leaven, Self-growing Seed, Sower, &c.) 

2. Now is the Day of salvation. (New Garment and New Wine, the 
Strong Man Bound, the Harvest, &c.) 

3- God is offering his mercy to sinners in Jesus. (The three parables 
of the Lost, the Two Debtors, the Two Sons, Pharisee and Publican, &c.: 
all, be it noted, directed against his critics.) 

4. Catastrophe must overtake those who do not repent. (The Rich 
Farmer, the Door-keeper, the Wicked Husbandmen, the Fig Tree, the 
Two Houses, &c.) 

5. The Crisis calls for resolute action. (The Unjust Steward, the 
Debtor, the Ten Virgins, &c.) 

6. Discipleship must be real, practical, and loving. (Hid Treasure, 
Costly Pearl, Good Samaritan, the Last Judgement, &c.) 

7. The Son of man must suffer many things to redeem men. (The 
cup to be drunk, the baptism to be undergone, the ransom to be paid, 
&c.) 

8. The Consummation is assured. (A new Temple, the enthronement 
of the Son of man, the overcoming of evil, and the rewarding of the 
faithful.) 

Finally, in his brief half-page, Jeremias sums up his conclusion. The 
parables of Jesus summon to decision. They are full of the secret of the 
Kingdom of God. Eschatology is in process of realization. The Strong 
Man is being disarmed; the forces of evil are in retreat; sinners are 
finding forgiveness; and God’s acceptable year has come. ‘For he has 
been manifested whose veiled kingliness shines through every word and 
every parable—the Eaviour.’ 

An important book? Yes, very important; beyond question the most 
important since Dodd’s. But a grateful recognition of the essential 
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soundness of Jeremias’s whole approach does not mean that we need 
say Amen to him on all points. For when we have recovered from the 
first flush of admiration for the brilliance of his performance, certain 
doubts and hesitations arise in the mind. 

1. May not the ‘de-Sitzing’ be overdone? Can we be soa sure, as 
Jeremias seems to be, of the points at which the Church elaborated, and 
transformed, and reapplied ? Was the parable of the Importunate Widow 
originally a vindication of the Good News and not (as most of us have 
assumed) a call to perseverance in prayer? 

2. Granted that many allegorizations are obviously secondary, can 
we say categorically that Jesus never used allegory? In particuiar, when 
he told the story of the Wicked Husbandmen, in referring to the only 
son, did he not mean himself? 

3. Granted again that the Church reapplied Crisis-parables to the 
Parousia, must we say (as Jeremias appears to say) that Jesus never 
spoke of his coming in the future? 

4. Is it really true that in parables of growth like the Mustard-seed 
and the Leaven, the emphasis is on the final stage and not on the process 
of growth? 

Nor are our hesitations confined to important questions like these— 
they extend to details also. Thus, we are not persuaded that Matt. xxi. 31 
should be rendered, ‘publicans and harlots will (at the Last Judgement) 
enter the Kingdom of God rather than you’; that the father-and-child 
saying is primarily concerned with the vindication of the Gospel; that 
the parable of the New Patch is to be elucidated in terms of the ‘cosmic 
garment’; or that wepyuvdw in Matt. vi means ‘put forth effort’ and not 
‘take anxious thought’. 

But these criticisms in no way diminish our gratitude to the Géttingen 
professor for his book. Its freshness—whether it be in the exegesis of 
parables like the Prodigal Son, the Unjust Steward, or the Last Judge- 
ment, or in the elucidation of Aramaisms (like «is = hadh, é0éAw = 
‘venture’, the passive as a circumlocution for the Divine Name, the use 
of the definite article where we should use an indefinite, &c.) or in the 
choice of new and happy titles for the parables (e.g. The Good Employer, 
the Patient Husbandman, the Nocturnal Burglar)—commands our 
complete admiration. Nor should we withhold our thanks to Professor 
Hooke for his quite excellent translation. Here, in fine, is a major con- 
tribution to Gospel scholarship which not to know is an unforgivable 
self-impoverishment. A. M. HunTER 
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Zur Fohanneischen Tradition (Beitrége zur Kritik an der literar. 
kritischen Analyse des Vierten Evangeliums). By BENT Noack, 
Pp. 172 (Det Lerde Selskabs Skrifter: Teologiske Skrifter—3_) 
Copenhagen: Rosenkilde og Bagger, 1954. 


Ir will not surprise those who are familiar with the trends characteristic |. 
of biblical studies in the Scandinavian countries to find that this book, | 


published in Copenhagen, though written in German, sets out to 
champion the cause of oral tradition against the more customary 
assumption of literary sources. Its sub-title describes it as a critical 
examination of the documentary analysis of the fourth gospel. Its aim 
is to establish the gospel’s complete independence not only of the 
Synoptic Gospels, but also of any other written source. 

With this aim in view, the author begins by examining the most 
recent among noteworthy theories concerning literary sources out of 
which the fourth gospel is said to have been constructed. This is the 








theory of Bultmann. First of all the theory is described. It claims to | 


have isolated two main written sources. The first of these, a series of 
miracle stories, is called the ‘Semeia-Quelle’, though this was probably 
supplemented by a secondary source also containing narratives. The 
second source, containing sayings attributed to Jesus, is named Offer- 
barungsreden. There follows a detailed criticism of Bultmann’s argu- 
ments, and an examination of the criteria by which he claims to have 
separated one source from another. The author’s conclusion is that 
Bultmann’s case is quite unproved, and that the criteria when rightly 
assessed serve rather to emphasize the remarkable unity of style which 
characterizes the whole gospel. 

In Part II the author investigates four features of the material in 
the fourth gospel: (i) the Sayings of Jesus peculiar to this gospel; (ii) 
the quotations in it from the Old Testament; (iii) the similarities 
between this gospel and the Synoptics; and (iv) the narrative material. 
In each of them he finds features which discredit all theories of literary 
dependence on other documents, and point rather to immediate reliance 
upon oral tradition. 

In (i) the characteristics of the Johannine Sayings are analysed, and 
a very close similarity between them and the writings of Mandaism, 
both in terminology and structure, is admitted, and instances of the 
resemblance are quoted. These features which the fourth gospel shares 
with the writings of Mandaism are claimed as precisely the points 
where it differs most strikingly from the Synoptics. The author does 
not find in this, however, any reason for following Bultmann in claiming 
a literary relationship. Rather he concludes that the fourth gospel was 
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deeply influenced by a type of Gnosticism, which at a later date simi- 
larly influenced and shaped the teachings of Mandaism. At this point 
it is suggested that the evangelist himself was a man who had been 
closely associated with a Gnostic-Baptist sect and knew intimately 
its accustomed phraseology, and later, when he became a Christian, 
brought over its thought-forms and phrases into the service of his new 
faith. 

In (ii) it is shown that the quotations from the Old Testament are 
free and inexact, as of a man calling on an indistinct memory and not 
of one who transcribes from a copy. 

In (iii) the examination of the apparent links with the Synoptics, 
both in general outline and in particular cases of verbal similarity, leads 
to the conclusion that they are quite inadequate to establish any literary 
relationship between them. Resemblances in outline can be accounted 
for from the ‘Kerygma’ which was common to all traditions within the 
Church. The author believes that more historical detail was found in 
the ‘Kerygma’ than others have been inclined to allow, and argues 
that a reference to John the Baptist was included (cp. Acts xiii. 24) and 
also one to the location of the ministry of Jesus in Galilee and Judaea 
(cp. Acts x. 37). The identical verbal sequences are explained as being 
just the kind of phrases which might be preserved identically even in 
the oral tradition. There is also the possibility that similarities have 
been increased by a later process of assimilation to the Synoptics. The 
conclusion reached in this section is that the fourth gospel does not 
derive any of its material from the Synoptics but rather from some 
entirely independent tradition. 

In (iv) certain interesting features of the Johannine narratives are 
indicated. For instance, when a story is related in the Synoptics, a 
composite scene is presented, and all the actors are on the stage together, 
whereas in the fourth gospel the scene keeps changing, and not more 
than two actors appear together. In this gospel, also, it is noted that 
there are numerous references back to words already recorded, or to 
words which it is assumed the readers will know, though they have not 
been recorded. It is shown, too, how sometimes the style of the writing 
is characterized by parataxis, and sometimes by its opposite, asyndeton. 
This variation must not be taken, however, to denote different sources. 
Rather they are the change of method of the same author in different 
circumstances. Parataxis is shown to be characteristic of the style of the 
evangelist in narrative passages, whereas he uses asyndeton in cases of 
dialogue. All these various features, it is claimed, are characteristic of 
oral tradition rather than of literary work dependent on antecedent 
literary sources. 
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In Part III the similarities between the fourth gospel and the charac. 
teristic features of oral tradition are further emphasized. Such features 
are: (a) The persistent use of 67: recitative, followed by direct speech, 
This is not found in developed literary work. (6) The somewhat monoto. 
nous repetition of key phrases. Such repetition is quite unnecessary in 
wrstten work, where the eye can refer back to the original words, but 
it is the normal method by which a speaker achieves emphasis of the 
points he wishes to have remembered. (c) The author notes the refer. 
ences to ‘writing’ in xx. 30-31 and xxi. 24, and finds in them special 
significance, as though the fact of writing is recognized as something new, 

The gospel, therefore, it is concluded, bears all the marks of its 
immediate dependence on some line of oral tradition; the evangelist 
is probably writing down for the first time what has been, till then, 
a purely oral tradition; this tradition has beca preserved and moulded 
in some centre of Christian activity which was quite uninfluenced by the 
Synoptic tradition. 

Even today this is a very unconventional point of view to take, but 
it is certainly less startling than it would have seemed twenty years ago, 
Then it was almost the current orthodoxy among New Testament 
scholars that John certainly knew and used Mark, and probably Luke 
as well. Then in 1938 appeared the modest little book by P. Gardner- 
Smith, St. John and the Synoptic Gospels, which placed a large question- 
mark over this general assumption. He argued that all the similarities 
between the fourth gospel and the Synoptics could be adequately 
accounted for apart from any supposition of a literary relationship, 


and that the many wide divergences, especially those on quite trivial | 
points of no significance, made a literary relationship quite improbable. | 


This book has certainly not closed the question, and investigation 
into literary relationships has continued, and even been extended, so 
that H. F. D. Sparks in 7.7.S. (N.s. iii, pp. 58 ff.) indicated certain 
correspondences between John and Matthew, which may point to a 
literary relationship, although normally Matthew has not been brought 
into the discussion very seriously. 

On the whole, however, Gardner-Smith’s conclusion has appeared 
to gain ground. Even scholars who had previously committed them- 
selves to the contrary view expressed themselves as less sure about it. 
W. F. Howard in 1943 wrote: ‘I am almost persuaded by his cumulative 
argument’; and C. H. Dodd in 1953 acknowledged that he had shown 
‘how fragile are the arguments by which the dependence of John on 
the other gospels has been “proved’’, and made a strong case for its 
independence’. 

The mental atmosphere in this country has, therefore, been be- 
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coming more sympathetic to Noack’s approach, and his present book 
may well tilt the balance still farther in favour of the point of view 
which he and Gardner-Smith sponsor. Certainly it is a book which 
everyone interested in the origin of the fourth gospel will have to take 
into account. 

It is true that not all doubts have been removed, nor all questions 
answered. If Noack’s theory is right, the date of the gospel, for instance, 
must be much earlier than that usually accepted. If the evangelist did 
not know Mark, can it possibly be so late as about A.D. 100? If, however, 
we place it much earlier than that, does it accord with the other features 
of the gospel which point to a late date? Is it true that ‘lateness of tone’ 
need not imply a ‘corresponding lateness of time’? Is the oral tradition, 
even with the help of later assimilation, sufficient to explain the very 
close verbal similarities between Mark and John, especially those 
between John xii. 1-8 and Mark xiv. 3-9? Is it true that the ‘Kerygma’ 
included sufficient historical data to account for the similarity in broad 
outline? Did its known content enable the evangelist to assume in his 
readers knowledge, for instance, of the main items in the life of John 
the Baptist? If the gospel reflects knowledge of the Pauline Epistles, 
as many have claimed, can a date earlier than A.D. 95 be permitted? 
And if not, can there have been ignorance of Mark’s gospel so late as 
that? 

These and other questions remain; but this book can be said to have 
made it appear more likely than it seemed before that the fourth 
gospel was written in complete independence of the Synoptics, that it 
emerged straight out of some strand of oral tradition unaffected by 
the Synoptic presentation, and that its claim to a date considerably 
earlier than A.D. 100 must be seriously considered. C. L. Mitton 


The Mission and Achievement of Jesus. By R. H. FULLER. Pp. 128. 
(Studies in Biblical Theology No. 12.) London: S.C.M. Press, 


1954. 8s. 
It is well known that Dr. Bultmann assigns only a tenuous part to the 
life and teaching of Jesus in the creation of the apostolic preaching. For 
him, the preaching itself is the datum and its credentials are its effective- 
ness rather than its basis in the teaching or life of Jesus. It is to restoring 
the balance at this point, in favour of historical inquiry, that Professor 
Fuller addresses himself, and his case is a strong one. 

But first, he recognises that Bultmann, in representing Jesus as the 
prophet of a kingdom yet to come, had put his finger upon an aspect 
of the Gospels which has been too widely ignored. Professor Fuller 
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re-examines the case (especially as stated by Dr. C. H. Dodd) for regarding 
the authentic teaching of Jesus as wholly in terms of the present realiza. 
tion of the kingdom, and agrees with Dr. J. Y. Campbell that the 
evidence will not sustain it. Instead—and this is the heart of his thesis— 
since it was the death of Christ which was decisive for the realization of 
the kingdom, until that had taken place the kingdom of God could only 
be spoken of in anticipatory or inaugural terms. It was the post-resur- 
rection Church (to reverse the more familiar reading of the situation) 
which was first able to speak in terms of realization. 

But this—and here, of course, Fuller parts company again with 
Bultmann—is no reason for driving ‘a wedge between the proclamation 
of Jesus and the proclamation of the Church. . . . The sole difference 
between them is that whereas for Jesus the decisive event is still in the 
near future, for the Church the decisive event now lies in the past’ 
(p.120). It is in a future sense, then, as anticipatory of the kingdom, that 
the sayings, the parables, and the miracles of Jesus are here interpreted. 
And the cross is the decisive event. Professor Fuller valuably demon- 
strates the weaknesses of arguments which dismiss the divine voice at 
the Baptism and Transfiguration as Hellenistic constructions, or which 
try to eliminate anticipations of the passion from the authentic words 
of Jesus. This occasions many interesting discussions of controversial 
matters, including the nature of the last supper. 

Next, he examines, as ‘the raw material of Christology’, the main 
titles of Christ in the Gospels, reaching the important conclusion that, 
if Christ did not make explicitly messianic claims for himself, he did 
view his ministry as the ministry of the Son of God and the Son of 
Man, in such a way that the Church’s interpretation of it as messianic 
was no alien construction but an entirely legitimate one. 

A case is thus made for the contention already quoted: the ‘wedge’ 
between the teaching of the Jesus of history and the teaching about the 
Christ of faith is removed, and the apostolic preaching is shown as an 
intelligible and legitimate sequel to the teaching of Jesus. In the course 
of this closely reasoned thesis, there are points where the argument is 
weakened by being pressed farther than it will go, or by being left a 
little ragged. For instance, in rightly challenging a uniformly ‘realized’ 
reading of Jesus’ eschatology, the writer has forced some sayings into 4 
future meaning which they will not bear. Is it not artificial to interpret the 
ép8acev as only a ‘prophetic’ past (pp. 26 f.), or to separate by an interval 
of time the mp@rov and the rére of the ‘strong man armed’ (p. 38)? Isit 
not almost ludicrous to make Mark ix. 1 mean that some of Christ's 
followers will escape the martyrdom foretold for others (p. 28)? Again, 
his arguments for Christ’s self-designation as xvpios do not explicitly 
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meet the objection that Maran is not, in itself, necessarily equivalent to 
the use of xUpwos as a divine title (p. 112). The objection, in fact, can 
easily be met: a ‘Lord’ who is expected to ‘come’ (Maranatha) is no 
mere human master. Further, in his interesting discussion of the term 
‘the Son of Man’, Professor Fuller might, perhaps, have considered 
a clue not unimportant for his own view (which he shares with Dodd, 
and which is, I think, convincing) that it is in Daniel vii that the basis of 
the phrase, including its connexion with suffering, is to be found: the clue, 
namely, of the phrase émi rijs yijs, as perhaps indicating a recognizable 
stage in the development of the role. 

But these, and other questions which might be asked, are details. 
In general, the case seems, to one reviewer at any rate, to be a sound 
one; and we cannot but be grateful for this patient detection of many 
weaknesses in that school of thought which, despairing of dominical 
foundation for the apostolic preaching, treats any attempt to recover its 
antecedents as a waste of time. In maintaining the likelihood that Jesus 
contemplated an interval, but a short one, between his resurrection and 
the consummation, Professor Fuller leaves to the theologian the difficult 
task of fitting this conclusion into a coherent doctrine of the Person of 
Christ. Indeed, from the start he is well aware of the limits of the 
historian’s task—which only adds strength to his rehabilitation of the 
historian’s authority within those limits. 


Lebendiges Opfer (Rém 12, 1), ein Beitrag zur Theologie des Apostels 
Paulus. By PHILIPP SEIDENSTICKER. Pp. xvi+347. Miinster 
Westf. : Aschendorffsch Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1954. DM. 23.00. 


A BOOK of over 300 pages on two words sounds like a tour de force. But 
in fact the two words which Dr. Seidensticker has seized upon, @voia 
{aoa, epitomize the distinctively Christian idea of sacrifice, and that is 
his theme. Christianity, he maintains, is essentially ‘cultic’-—a religion 
of sacrifice, but in a sense which distinguishes it alike from paganism 
and Judaism. The popular sacrificial cults of Greece already contained 
within them the seeds of their own decay, namely, their tendency to- 
wards individualism: their true centre was man, not God. And as for 
the pagan philosophers, who continued the process, explaining away 
sacrifice and priesthood as mere symbols for ethical values until religion 
became still more individualistic and man more than ever the centre of 
things—their Aoy.x7) Aarpeia was far from what the opening words of 
Rom. xii describe: 


So treffen in Rém 12, zwei Welten und Weltanschauungen zusammen, 
die in ihrem Wesen unverséhnlich sind, die christliche und die heidnische, 
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Ovaia CHoa und Aoyixy Aatpeia. ... Der Christ ist év Xpiord, Glied am 
Leibe Christi, der Mystiker ist Individualist. Der Christ hat sein geister. 
fiilltes Leben als Gnadengeschenk aus Gottes Hand erhalten und lebt in 
bestaindiger Gemeinschaft mit ihm und fiir ihn. Der Mystiker sucht den 
Weg zur Gemeinschaft mit seinem Gott aus eigener Kraft .. . (pp. 261 f.), 


Judaism, in contrast to this pagan way, never spiritualized away its cult, 
or substituted ethics for religion. Even after a.D. 70 prayer and good 
works were only reluctantly accepted as a substitute for the cultus on 
the ground that there was scriptural warrant for it. Judaism is cultic in 
essence. And so is Christianity. But Christianity is distinguished from 
even Judaism by the unique combination of Priest and Victim in the 
unique Person of Christ; and the Church, by mystical union with him, 
continually shares in these functions, which are thereby made con- 
stantly contemporary with the Church’s life. In Christ, sacrifice is 
neither explained away nor temporarily suspended. It is consummated 
and perpetuated. Sacrifice and Priesthood—-so runs a frequent refrain— 
are not spiritualized but ‘Christologized’ into full realization. And that 
means, incidentally, that Christianity is not to be fully explained by the 
sum of its antecedents: rather, they are to be explained by it, for it is 
creatively new. 

The broad outline of such conclusions is not unfamiliar; and the 
value of this book lies not so much in any novelty in its main theme as 
in the wide-ranging thoroughness and learning with which that theme 
is explored, and in the wealth of biblical exegesis offered in the course 
of the argument. Moreover, although the discussion is conducted with- 
out particular reference to Entmythologisierung, it is in fact a contribu- 
tion to an aspect of that debate. 

There is, of course, no doubt that sacerdotal and sacrificial language 
is applied in the New Testament to the work of Christ and to Christian 
life and worship. If it did require underlining, Dr. Seidensticker’s 
thorough reinvestigation of the term afua would, in itself, go a long way 
towards this end. But the real question is whether such language is 
a mere metaphor or something deeper—essential or adventitious. Dr. 
Seidensticker affirms its place as an integral part of Christianity. There 
is no ‘as if’ in the New Testament language of sacrifice: the Church’s 
faith, life, and work actually are, by mystical union, a part of Christ’s 
supreme high priesthood and sacrifice. 

If this means that the Christian religion is historical and incarna- 
tional—that it hinges upon a redemptive act of God, accepted and per- 
petuated by his people, and not upon ideals or ethical aspirations—of 
course there is no denying it. But there is still room, perhaps, to question 
whether ‘sacrifice’ and related terms are not a metaphor—a necessary 
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one, it may be, but still a metaphor—for this great and all-inclusive 
event which is upon the personal and corporate level; and whether too 
much weight is not laid upon the evidence to the contrary. Is there not 
in the New Testament a considerable variety of emphasis? As another 
scholar has acutely pointed out (Marcel Simon in the Goguel Fest- 
schrift), Christian expectation sometimes thought of a Messiah who 
would abolish the Temple, sometimes of one who would rebuild it, 
sometimes of one who would himself be the New Temple. Does 
Dr. Seidensticker accept too readily an interpretation of ‘I saw no 
temple . . .’, such as conceives of this ideal as only valid after the Last 
Judgement? So, too, with the Old Testament material. He vigorously 
presses the now familiar thesis that the Prophets did not condemn the 
cultus as such. Amos v. 25 is held (after H. W. Hertzberg) to mean not 
that Israel did not offer sacrifices in the wilderness but that it was in 
effect not to Israel’s God that they were offered. Malachi’s ‘pure offer- 
ing’ is a literal sacrifice, to be offered in the future by converted Gentiles 
and Jews together, though (strangely) not at Jerusalem alone. Later 
Judaism is interpreted as deepening rather than trying to get away from 
the cultus, and the synagogue as no rival to the Temple. Of such matters 
it is for the specialist to judge; but the conflict between the ‘prophetic’ 
and the ‘priestly’ is perhaps healed rather too lightly, and the source- 
criticism is not always convincing. 

For Christian doctrine, however, the cardinal question behind the 
whole discussion is in what sense Christ and his Body the Church are 
to be identified. Nobody who takes St. Paul seriously will deny that the 
self-offering of the Church is a part of Christ’s self-offering—first made 
possible by the cross, and deriving its meaning from it. There Dr. 
Seidensticker is simply Pauline and Augustinian. But how much farther 
may one, or must one go? He himself, indeed, is at pains to distinguish 
Christ’s sacrifice from the Church’s: Christ’s was a voluntary sin- 
offering of suffering obedience; the Church’s sacrifice is a sacrifice of 
faith-obedience and of joy and thanksgiving. And yet, when it comes to 
the point, where, in fact, is the difference? 

Das Kreuz ist nicht allein eine selbstindige Opferdarbringung, die 
Eucharistie ist nicht nur ein Abbild oder ein zur Opferschlachtung hin- 
zugehérendes Opfermahl, und das geheimnisvolle Leben der Kirche 
nicht nur im iibertragenen Sinn ein Opfer. Kreuz, Herrenmahl und 
Kirche, werden vielmehr durch die Selbsthingabe Christi zu einer ein- 
zigen Reprisentation und Verkérperung seiner gottmenschlichen Selbst- 
hingabe: in seinem einmaligen irdischen Sterben, seinem Fortleben und 
Fortopfern in seinem Leibe, der irdischen Kirche, und im Herrenmahl 
der Glaubigen als der irdischen Erfiillung des Pauluswortes, ‘nicht mehr 
ich lebe, Christus lebt in mir’.... Im Teilnehmen an dem Opferleib und 
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dem Opferblut Christi in der Eucharistie ist der Glaubige im Vollsinn 
seiner Berufung dem Mittler gleichférmig geworden (Rim 8, 29). Die 
Eucharistie ist Gipfelpunkt des christlichen Daseins im Opfer (pp. 279 f.). 
It is somewhere in this question of identification or distinction that 
divergences will occur. But in these profound matters it is difficult to 
draw a rigid line, and the remarkable thing is the extent to which a non- 
Roman reviewer finds himself in grateful accord with this exposition as 
a whole. It is instructive to lay F. C. Burkitt’s sympathetic but critical 
study of the Roman Mass (Eucharist and Sacrifice) side by side with this 
book. In passing, it is a pity that Dr. Seidensticker, in his otherwise 
extensive documentation, passes over most of the British writers whose 
work is important for his inquiry. 

But any criticisms that may be made of method or matter are trivial 
in comparison with the sincere admiration and gratitude due to this 
learned and important treatment of one of the fundamentals of Christian 
doctrine. Space forbids discussion of the many fascinating matters of 
New Testament exegesis which come up in the course of the argument. 
Let it be said, simply, that nowhere else, probably, is there to be found 
in one coherent survey so systematic an examination of the relevant 
material from Hellenism (including the Hermetica), from Judaism, and 
from the New Testament. C. F. D. Moute 


Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte. By JOHANNES MuNncK. Pp. ii+342. 
(Acta Jutlandica, Aarsskrift for Aarhus Universitet.) Univer- 
sitetsforlaget i Aarhus, Ejner Muncksgaard, Copenhagen, 1954. 
28.00 Danish Kroner. 


Tue author’s primary concern, as indicated by the title, is to exhibit 
St. Paul’s understanding of himself as a figure of redemptive history. 
From 2 Thess. ii. 6-7, Rom. ix—xi, xv. 14 ff., and 2 Cor. iii. 7-18 he 
deduces that St. Paul held a view of the pattern of redemptive history 
opposite to that of the original Jerusalem Church: Gentiles—Israel— 
parousia instead of Israel—parousia—Gentiles. This was the only serious 
difference between them, and it was ironed out at the ‘apostolic council’ 
by an agreement that St. Peter and St. Paul should head two parallel 
missions to Israel and the Gentiles respectively (pp. 1-60). This section 
really covers the title, but the author finds himself impelled to embark 
upon nothing less than a complete reinterpretation of the history of the 
apostolic age. 

The recent study of that history, he contends, has been vitiated by an 
unconscious acceptance of the false reconstruction of F. C. Baur and the 
Tiibingen school, which in turn is based on a false methodology (cp. the 
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quthor’s article in 7.7.S., N.s., vol. ii, part 1, pp. 3-16). Starting from 
an acceptance of the Hegesippus legend of a Judaizing James, first the 
Acts and then the Pauline epistles are twisted to agree with that legend. 
Among the guilty are all our standard authorities: Lietzmann, Dibelius, 
Goguel, W. L. Knox, and A. D. Nock. What Lightfoot and Zahn 
demolished was the Tiibingen chronology; the Tiibingen historical re- 
construction still holds the field, though it is now compressed into one 
century instead of two. This is a sweeping indictment, and cannot be 
applied to all the authorities mentioned above without varying degrees 
of qualification. But while there is a far greater readiness to distinguish 
between St. James and the Judaizing party than the author allows, it 
is probably true that most of us have an uncomfortable feeling that after 
all Baur may have been right; and the author has done signal service by 
dispelling any surviving doubts on that score. Moreover, the methodo- 
logical principles which he proposes as an alternative must surely be 
accepted as normative by all future historians of the apostolic age. The 
genuine Pauline epistles must be followed as the primary authority, and, 
where Acts conflicts, the epistles are always to be preferred. This is 
the methodology of J. Knox (Chapters in a Life of Paul, 1950), but 
the author adds two important qualifications. (1) The epistles are the 
primary source not only for the chronology, but also for our whole 
portrait of St. Paul. (2) There is no need to be quite so sceptical in our 
use of Acts. Where the epistles provide neither confirmation nor con- 
tradiction of Acts, the evidence of the latter need not necessarily be 
rejected (p. 72). 

The author then embarks upon a detailed exegetical discussion of 
Gal. i-ii, 1 Cor. i-iv, and parts of 2 Cor. and Romans, in order to 
substantiate his view that not only was the original Church at Jerusalem 
not Judaistic, but also that there was never even a Judaistic party 
emanating from a minority of that Church (Chapters IV—VII). 

The Judaizers in the Galatian Churches were not Jewish Christians 
from Jerusalem, but local Gentile Christians who had drawn false con- 
clusions about the Christianity of the Jerusalem Church and of the his- 
tory of St. Paul’s relations with it, not from direct contact with Jerusalem, 
but from St. Paul’s own preaching (pp. 78-126). 

There were no parties in the Church at Corinth, and no Judaizers 
from Jerusalem. The Corinthian aipéce:s were informal cliques of 
Gentile Christians who imagined that the Gospel was just another 
version of Hellenistic wisdom (pp. 127-61). 

The false apostles of 2 Cor. xi. 22 ff. were certainly Jewish Christians, 
but there is no evidence that they came from Jerusalem, or that they 
propagated any particular doctrine. The reason why St. Paul is so angry 
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about them is that they had turned up at Corinth just when the troubles 
there had been more or less settled in his own favour (2 Cor. i-ix: like 
many continental scholars, the author rejects the view that chapters x- 
xiii represent the earlier severe letter), and were ‘sponging’ on the 
Corinthian Church, thereby threatening to exhaust the money the 
Corinthians had collected for the Church at Jerusalem! (pp. 162-9). 

Like the Pauline Churches, the Roman Church was purely Gentile, 
There is no evidence of any Judaistic troubles there, for the arguments 
of Romans bear upon the recent controversies in Galatia and Corinth, 
not on the situation at Rome (pp. 190-203). 

As for Phil. iii. 2 ff., the author follows Lohmeyer in identifying the 
opponents of this chapter as Jews, not Judaizing Jewish Christians 
(p. 274, footnote 46). 

All this is worked out with a mass of learning, and brings many fresh 
insights to bear on the interpretation of the passages discussed. It may 
be questioned, however, whether the author has not overplayed his 
hand by attempting to prove not only that the Judaizers had no official 
backing from the leaders of the Jerusalem Church, but also that there 
was never a Judaizing party as commonly understood. He achieves this 
to some extent by what the reviewer can only regard as a misuse of his 
own (intrinsically sound) methodology. There is, for example, a prima 
facie agreement between the statements of Acts xv. 1 and 5 and 
Gal. ii. 3-5 and 6 (ovdév mpocavéevro) to the effect that at the time of the 
conference a demand was being made at Jerusalem for the circumcision 
of Gentile converts. The author, however, removes this prima facie 
agreement by taking St. Paul’s statements in Galatians as references, 
not to events which had actually occurred at the time of the conference, 
but to false versions of what had happened put about by the Gentile 
Judaizers of Galatia (pp. 85 ff.). This is not the obvious meaning of the 
Galatians passages, even when considered without reference to the 
narrative of Acts. Ought we not to add a further methodological prin- 
ciple, to the effect that it is illegitimate to manufacture artificial dis- 
agreements between the epistles and Acts when we want to get rid of 
inconvenient evidence from the latter? Secondly, it is by no means clear 
that the false apostles of 2 Cor. xi had no particular doctrinal standpoint, 
or that they were not in fact Judaizers. The edayyéAcov érepov of 0. 4, 
when compared with the érepov evayyéAvov of Gal. i. 6, strongly suggests 
the contrary. Thirdly, there is no manuscript support for Schwartz's 
omission (accepted by the author on p. 435 and footnote 45) of rav 
memorevKotwv from the text of Acts xxi. 20, thus making St. James defer 
to the opinions of Jews rather than of Jewish Christians. The pupiddes 
may suggest too large a number for Palestinian Christians, but after all, 
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Luke is not above exaggerating his statistics, as we can see from 
Acts ii. 41 and iv. 4! Moreover, would it be necessary to inform St. Paul 
of the Jewish population of Palestine, or to tell him that the fews were 
zealous for the law? 

In short, these repeated attempts to dispose of the evidence for the 
existence of a Judaizing movement elsewhere than in Galatia tend to 
wear rather thin. The truth is that the existence of such a ‘party’, if we 
may give it so formal a name, was not an invention of Baur or of the 
Tiibingen school, nor has it anything to do with their false methodo- 
logy ; it has been a common assumption at least since the days of Bengel 
(see M. R. Vincent, Philippians, I.C.C., p. 19). Baur’s mistake, which 
certainly rested on his false methodology, was to identify the Judaizing 
movement with the whole Jerusalem Church, including its most exalted 
leaders, St. James and St. Peter. But that view, no less than the Tiibin- 
gen chronology, would find little support today. 

But although this question looms so large in the book, it is ultimately 
only a side-issue. The main purpose of the work, which is to elucidate 
St. Paul’s conception of Heilsgeschichte, represents a significant and 
fruitful contribution to biblical theology. R. H. FULLER 


The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs: A Study of their Text, 
Composition, and Origin. By M. DE JoNnGeE. Pp. 184. (Van 
Gorcum’s Theologische Bibliotheek. No. xxv.) Assen: Van 
Gorcum & Co.; Manchester University Press, 1953. 18s. 


Tuis study gained the degree of Doctor of Theology from the University 
of Leiden, but a great deal of the work on it was done while the author 
was a research-student in the University of Manchester. Professor 
Manson accordingly contributes a foreword. ‘We have here’, Professor 
Manson writes, ‘what is, and is likely to remain for a long time to come, 
the best Introduction to the study of The Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs.’ And few will question his verdict. 

Dr. de Jonge’s aim is to test the theory, first suggested by Grabe 
(1698), revived and developed by Schnapp (1884), modified by Bousset 
(1900) and Charles (1908), and now generally accepted, that the Testa- 
ments are a pre-Christian Jewish work which has suffered from extensive 
Christian interpolation. He concludes that this theory does not fit the 
facts. Instead, he prefers the older view that the Testaments are of 
Christian origin, although he allows that the Christian author made con- 
siderable use of Jewish sources. 

First he examines the textual basis of the interpolation-theory. As is 
well known, it is argued by supporters of the theory that the divergences 
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between the individual Greek manuscripts, as well as the divergences 
between the various recensions of the Armenian and Slavonic versions 
(both within the respective versions and in relation to the Greek), are so 
many and so great that it is possible to detect and remove a great many 
of the presumed interpolations on purely textual grounds. This argu- 
ment Dr. de Jonge shows to be more than questionable. So far as the 
Greek manuscripts are concerned, he aligns himself with Hunkin(#.T.S, 
xvi [1915], pp. 80-97) in thinking that Charles’s favoured a-family is 
little more than a late and free recension of the far better B-family, and 
that the best representative within the B-family is b (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library, ff. i, 24: 10 cent.), which was used by Sinker in 1869 as the 
text of the first critical edition of the Testaments ever published: hence 
“a new text edition of the Testaments would have to be based on MS. db, 
At present one should use Sinker’s text together with Charles’s appa- 
ratus’. A discussion of the Armenian version, which Conybeare main- 
tained has suffered far less from interpolation than the existing Greek, 
suggests that, by and large, it occupies a position very similar to that 
of one of the minor manuscripts of the Greek £-family : its peculiar read- 
ings are nearly always secondary—in particular its omissions in many 
places disfigure an otherwise intelligible text; and its value for the re- 
construction of the original Greek has been greatly overrated. A list of 
all ‘so-called Christian interpolations’ follows, and it is apparent that 
only in a very few cases do they rest on anything like clear, or adequate, 
textual evidence. 

But Dr. de Jonge realizes that the inability of the textual evidence to 
support the interpolation-theory does not in itself invalidate it. The theory 
may be necessary on other grounds. So in the longest section of his book 
he turns to a consideration of the contents of the Testaments. Here there 
is a wealth of minute analysis. The parallels in the Aramaic and Greek 
‘Levi’ fragments from the Cairo Genizah, the parallels in the Hebrew 
Testament of Naphtali, and parallels in many other Jewish documents 
are fully discussed. The point is made (and might, perhaps, have been 
made more of) that the author of the Testaments havitually used the 
LXX: especially interesting in this connexion is the observation that the 
theme of Issachar as a farmer, which runs through his entire Testament, 
but which is not found outside it, depends on the LXX rendering of 
3397079 at Gen. xlix. 15 as dvijp yewpyds. And throughout attention is 
drawn to the many indications of Christian background and interest, 
which, it is maintained, are so interwoven with the texture of the work 
as a whole that they form an integral and inseparable part: as examples 
may be selected the presentation of Joseph as a type of Christ (T. Joseph 
passim), the description of the installation of Levi as priest in terms of a 
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Christian initiation ceremony (T. Levi viii. 3-10), the chapter in praise 
of abstinence (‘T’. Issachar ii), and continual echoes of the gospels and 
Acts and other early Christian writings. 

From all this there emerges a picture of a Christian author who knew 
a Jewish Testament of Levi, a Jewish Testament of Naphtali, and much 
other Jewish haggadic material about Judah and the remaining patri- 
archs (some of which is preserved in written form elsewhere—notably in 
Jubilees and the Midrash Wayissa‘u), and who conceived the idea of 
writing a complete series of ‘Testaments in order to teach the Christian way 
of life to simple people by illustration from the lives of the sons of Jacob. 
The Testaments, therefore, belong to the same type of literature as the 
Didache, Barnabas, and Hermas. Since Origen refers to them (in lib. 
Iesu Nave hom. xv. 6), they must have been written some years at least 
before 250; and by comparing specimens of their scriptural exegesis 
with similar specimens from Irenaeus, Hippolytus, and Tertullian, Dr. 
de Jonge fixes on 190 as the earliest date and 225 as the latest. 

Certain questions immediately suggest themselves. For instance, if 
the Testaments really are a Christian work, how comes it that they are 
not more patently Christian—Dr. de Jonge himself notes the ‘vague- 
ness’ of their Christology? Again, would a Christian author at such a 
date have easy access to so rich a store of Jewish material? Is it entirely 
satisfactory to suppose, as Dr. de Jonge does, that for his documents he 
was dependent on Greek translations and adaptations, and that he gleaned 
the rest from oral tradition? Or, most important of all from the practical 
aspect, does Dr. de Jonge’s theory in the end differ anything like as 
much from the interpolation-theory as he seems to think? The sup- 
porters of the interpolation-theory are frequently at variance about the 
identity and length of the interpolations they presuppose: he, in his turn, 
as often as not, finds it impossible to separate his hypothetical Jewish 
material from its Christian wrappings. In other words, do not both 
theories issue ultimately in a view of the Testaments which regards them 
as an amalgam of both Jewish and Christian elements whose respective 
frontiers we are unable exactly to define? 

These questions, and many others, merit the fullest possible discus- 
sion since the book manifestly raises issues of far wider significance than 
just the origin and date of the Testaments considered in isolation. In his 
foreword Professor Manson gives it as his opinion that Dr. de Jonge ‘has 
certainly made out a very strong case’. Some may think even this an 
understatement. At the very lowest estimate Dr. de Jonge has ensured 
that no present or future holder of the interpolation-theory can claim 
with a clear conscience that it rests on a solid textual basis. But for the 
rest one cannot be so certain. It may be that Professor Dupont-Sommer’s 
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recent theory that the Testaments have an Essene origin (Nouveaux 
apercus sur les manuscrits de la Mer Morte, 1953, pp. 63-65 = The 
Jewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes, 1954, pp. 38, 39) will gain 
adherents ; for if the theology of the Essenes was as close to Christian 
theology as Dupont-Sommer supposes, then many of the seemingly 
Christian elements in the Testaments fall naturally into place, and there 
is no need to postulate more than the barest minimum of subsequent 
interpolation by Christians. And there are other possibilities besides, 
Dr. de Jonge’s theory in its entirety is clearly not the only alternative to 
the interpolation-theory, even though at the moment it may reasonably 
be held to lead the field. In the ensuing debate the Hebrew (Aramaic?) 
Testaments lately reported to have been discovered at Qumran are likely 
to play an important, and perhaps decisive, part: more news of them, 
together with the publication of their text in full, will be eagerly awaited, 

Meanwhile, it may serve to point the moral for students of Christian 
origins. If Dr. de Jonge is right, the Testaments can no longer be used as 
primary evidence for the Jewish background of Christianity: instead, 
they take their place among late second-century, or early third-century, 
Christian writings. But even if he is wrong, and wrong in every detail, it 
still remains true that at the beginning of the Christian era, and for 
several centuries afterwards, Testaments of Patriarchs circulated, both 
among Jews and Christians, in a number of different languages, in a 
number of different recensions, and in a number of different circles. In 
the absence, therefore, of convincing proof, provided by the discovery 
of an incontrovertibly pre-Christian Jewish original, it would seem a 
highly risky proceeding to use the Greek version of the Testaments 
which has come down to us (however scientifically it may have been ex- 
purgated by experts) either to illustrate the Jewish background of New 
Testament theology and ethics, or to elucidate the ‘patterns’ in in- 
dividual New Testament books. H. F. D. Sparks 


The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs: Acta Alexandrinorum. Edited with 
commentary by Herpert A. Musuriixo, S.J. Pp. xiii+299. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954. 353. 


Nor the least of the services rendered by papyrus discoveries to ancient 
studies is the light shed upon classes of literature previously unknown 
or known only imperfectly. To the Herodas papyrus in the British 
Museum and to various fragments found at Oxyrhynchus or elsewhere 
is due most of what we know concerning the mime, that form of enter- 
tainment so popular in the later centuries of the Graeco-Roman world, 
particularly, if we can trust Dio Chrysostom, at Alexandria. The literary 
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genre known alternatively as Acts of the Pagan Martyrs or as Acta 
Alexandrinorum is entirely a gift of the papyri. These interesting texts 
belong to the patriotic literature of Alexandria, and they have deservedly 
attracted much attention, because they reveal a view of the Roman 
empire not readily to be had from our existing literary sources, the 
settled hostility which in some quarters, particularly in the eastern half 
of the Graeco-Roman world, was felt towards the Roman rulers. 
Because the Jews figure largely in several of them, always in an unfavour- 
able light, this literature was at first described as anti-Semitic, but it 
is now clear that the anti-Semitism, prominent though it is in some, 
was only secondary: the primary motive was anti-Romanism. The Jews 
are so prominent in part because the Alexandrian mob found it safer 
to attack them than the Roman authorities themselves, in part because, 
being protected by the government, which had to maintain order, they 
were regarded as protégés of Rome. 

The texts regularly concern trials, usually of prominent Alexandrians, 
before the Emperor’s court, and they often have the protocol form. The 
analogy with the Christian Acts of the Martyrs is obvious, and this has 
increased the interestof the Acta and widened their appeal. Editors of 
single texts have perforce to discuss the genre as a whole; but besides 
these individual editions there have been several comprehensive studies 
of the class. The earliest, bahndrechend like so much of the author’s 
work, was Wilcken’s Zum alexandrinischen Antisemitismus (1909). In 
1923 A. von Premerstein published, as a supplement to Philologus, an 
important survey (marred by a too great readiness to conjectural 
restoration), Zu den sogenannten alexandrinischen Martyrerakten, and 
in 1926 appeared R. Matta’s Gli Atti det Martiri Alessandrini. Studies 
by the present writer are Fuden und Griechen im rimischen Alexandreia 
(1926) and ‘Antisemitism in Alexandria’ (fourn. of Rom. Stud. xxxi, 
1941), these two treating the subject from the standpoint of anti- 
Semitism, and “The Acts of the Alexandrines’ (Journ. of Fur. Pap. iv, 
1950). None of these studies is now adequate. Since Wilcken’s Anti- 
semitismus many further examples of this literature have appeared, and 
discussions of single texts are no substitute for a comprehensive edition 
of the whole corpus. Such an edition Fr. Musurillo provides in this 
admirable volume. He here reprints all fragments, large or small, which 
can plausibly be regarded as belonging to the class of Acta Alexandrin- 
orum, besides a few which he, rightly it seems, rejects. It is one of the 
difficulties of a subject entirely dependent on papyrus discoveries that 
so many of the texts are lamentably imperfect. Some, like P. Ryl. 437, 
are mere scraps; some longer ones are terribly tattered, like P. Bibl. 
Univ. Giss. 46, which, with remains of five columns, might have been 
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highly important had it been well preserved, but in which there remains 
not a single complete line, while of many lines more than half is lost, 
The problems raised are many, problems of reading, of restoration, of 
interpretation. Musurillo has gone into these with the most praise- 
worthy and painstaking diligence, and wherever possible has himself 
examined either the original papyri or facsimiles. On the basis of these 
revised texts, collected at the beginning in chronological order and 
provided with apparatus criticus and, where possible, translations, he 
first discusses the nature of each text, with a detailed commentary, and 
then, in a series of appendixes, deals with the problems of the Acta 
literature as a whole. It would be surprising if all his conclusions proved 
generally acceptable, but it can certainly be said that his treatment is 
marked throughout by a very critical judgement, a thorough examina- 
tion of all considerations, and a commendable caution in statement and 
conjecture. The present reviewer found himself far more often in agree- 
ment than in disagreement with his views. 

The principal questions which pose themselves about this literature 
are as follows: Is it, in large measure, historical, and, if so, do the ac- 
counts of trials rest on official protocols, the commentarii or Acta, or are 
they mainly propagandist fiction, the protocol form, where it occurs, being 
merely a literary device? Did the existing fragments belong in the main 
to a single work, or were they separate tracts? Is there any connexion 
between this literature and the Christian Acts of the Martyrs ? What was 
its purpose and what its literary analogies? From what circles did it 
proceed and how was it disseminated? To these questions the most 
diverse answers have been given, a study of which prompts the reflec- 
tion that some scholars, especially perhaps those of Germanic origin, 
are too much inclined to abstract theorizing, inadequately checked by 
considering how in practice a writer of such tracts would be likely to 
proceed. Musurillo’s answers to the questions are broadly as follows: 
(1) The Acta differ considerably in historical value, but in general they 
do probably contain a record of actual events, worked up and distorted, 
in varying measure, for propagandist purposes, and the majority do 
rest ultimately on the commentarii, though sometimes through the 
medium of reports based on them. (2) They were never part of a larger 
work: differing in style and method of composition, they are to be 
regarded as separate tracts, though, very rarely, a connexion between 
one and another may be suspected. (3) The resemblances between 
Alexandrian Acta and Christian Passions is due to the fact that they 
deal with similar material, not to borrowing or suggestion. (4) They 
owe something, in style and tone, to the Greek romances. The Cynic 
origin supposed by some scholars is to be rejected. (5) They spring from 
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the circle of cultivated Alexandrians from whom the gymnasiarchs were 
recruited; but there may have been in this circle itself two parties, 
one violently anti-Roman, the other more moderate. (6) A powerful 
incentive may have been resentment at the refusal by Rome of a senate, 
since after the establishment of this by Septimius Severus the opposi- 
tion lessened considerably. (7) The discovery of so many such texts at 
Oxyrhynchus is perhaps due to the presence there of Alexandrians 
connected with these circles. 

All these conclusions seem, in varying degree, acceptable; the first 
two I regard as all but certain. Premerstein’s theory of a single work can 
be upheld only if we assume a quite improbable inexpertness in com- 
bining diverse materials ; and though the tracts obviously differ in trust- 
worthiness (P. Oxy. 1089 reads rather like a modern ‘thriller’), and 
though all have been werked up with a propagandist bias, it seems 
unlikely that the protocol form is entirely bogus. Why indeed, in those 
cases where dependence on the commentarii is doubtful, should that 
form have been adopted if it had not been suggested by precedent? As 
to possible relationship between Christian and pagan Acta, one may 
add to Musurillo’s arguments the remark that if he is right (as he well 
may be) in thinking that the latter circulated mainly in the restricted 
circle of the anti-Roman Fronde, it is not very likely that Christian 
writers would be very familiar with them. As to Cynic influence, since 
Cynics of various sorts were so ubiquitous, an occasional Cynic touch 
no more proves Cynic origin than a reference to relativity or nuclear 
fission in a modern work proves the author to be a physicist. 

There is little room to notice points of detail, but one or two may be 
mentioned. In a note on p. 108 Musurillo suggests that archigeron was 
originally an honorary title, only later denoting an official status. Would 
not this be reversing the usual development? On P. Bibl. Univ. Giss. 
46, i. 14, dard poy yepo[vrwv Musurillo calls attention to the absence of 
the article. The usage is inconsistent, as he says, but here, if the meaning 
is ‘a body of 173 elders’, no article is needed. In note 4, p. 120, he 
inclines to the view that the letter of Claudius quoted by Josephus is 
a rewording of the London letter, P. Jews. The differences are so wide 
that this would be rewording with a vengeance; and P. Jews, a reply to 
an Alexandrian deputation, may well be quite distinct from an earlier 
letter dealing with the Jewish question specifically. On p. 134 Musurillo 
makes the interesting suggestion that in P. Lond. Inv. 2785 tép 
(‘about’) @¢[wvos should be read, corresponding with (and in the same 
sense as) Chrest. 14, where he proposes pndev eirns] xara tod €uod 
[¢iAov O¢wvos. This may well be right. I doubt his proposal to take 
dogards xrA. in Chrest. 14, iii. 7 f. as a question. In the Acta Diogenis 
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(pp. 27 ff.), ii. 17-18 is still something of a crux. Can we suppose that 
$§eipw is used in its sense of ‘corrupt’ and render, ‘Perhaps he ought to 
have been punished, he too having been seduced’? 

The commentary throughout is well documented, perhaps excessively 
so, and hardly a question arises which is not exhaustively discussed, 
There are excursuses on several points, and special attention is given 
to prosopography. At the end there is a select but generous bibliography 
and indexes. Fr. Musurillo deserves hearty thanks and congratulations 
on the accomplishment of a very useful piece of work. H. I. Bru 


Early Christian Interpretations of History. By R. L. P. Micpurn. 
Pp. ix+221. (Bampton Lectures of 1952.) London: Adam and 
Charles Black, 1954. 18s. 


Few Bampton Lectures can have provided more attractive reading than 
those delivered by Mr. Milburn in 1952 and now incorporated in this 
volume. The theme is weighty and difficult enough, for the book is 
ultimately concerned with the philosophy of history, and every chapter 
in it touches to a greater or less extent on the tension that exists between 
fact and interpretation; but it is handled with an ease which may well 
disarm the critic, and it is illustrated by numerous and most happily 
chosen quotations from writers ancient and modern. Mr. Milburn’s 
general position is clear: in his conception of what the historian, and 
especially the Church historian, should be, he insists both upon the duty 
of recording events faithfully and also upon the need for interpretation 
of the purpose and reasons which underlie them. “The craft of the 
historian may be thought to resemble that of the portrait-painter rather 
than the photographer, since the greater value normally assigned to a 
painting is a tribute to the importance of right interpretation.’ 

From this point of view Mr. Milburn sketches in a series of chapters 
the attitude to history to be found in the Bible itself, in early apologetic, 
in Origen, Eusebius, Augustine, and others, and in early Christian Art, 
concluding with the methods adopted in the Apocryphal writings. It 
may be said that, with the exception of the last-named, Mr. Milburn 
treats each writer with sympathy and insight, and is concerned to under- 
stand his point of view rather than to criticize it. Eusebius, for example, 
is presented in a more favourable light than is commonly met with; and 
who shall say that Mr. Milburn is wrong in so doing ?—provided that 
we recognize the possibility of presenting with equal truth a different 
point of view. Again, while it is right to emphasize that Origen normally 
lives in ‘two worlds’, it must be allowed that for him at times the his- 
torical disappears altogether and one world alone remains. In these 
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chapters we have so much interesting material that it may seem churlish 
to wish for more. But we should have liked to have had Mr. Milburn’s 
treatment of the very original view of history of St. Paul indicated in 
the words ‘the law came in beside’ (Rom. v. 20) and ‘it was added 
because of transgressions’ (Gal. iii. 19). A more obvious omission is the 
absence of a reference, in the chapter on early Christian Art, to Eusebius 
HE. vii. 18. 

A special feature of the book is its discussion of the rise of belief in 
the Assumption of the B.V.M., in the chapter on Apocryphal Stories, 
which is followed up _»p. 161-92) by a long and valuable Appendix on 
the historical background of the Doctrine. J. E. L. OuLTON 


Lactance, de la Mort des Persécuteurs. Translated by J. Moreau. 
2 vols., pp. 170+296. (Sources Chrétiennes, No. 39.) Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1954. 


Tuis is a thorough and competent edition of the De Mortibus. The first 
volume comprises introduction; a critical text, with apparatus, and 
translation on the opposite page; and a bibliography of 38 pages, most 
of which is relevant (Dr. Tarn’s Alexander the Great seems rather far 
from the subject). The introduction comprises sections on Lactantius’ 
life and the chronology of his works; a brief vindication of the authen- 
ticity of the De Mortibus, with a confutation of Silomon’s fantastic theory 
that it is based on a hypothetical imperial chronicle; and discussions of 
the historical value, political and philosophical tendency, and literary 
form of the work. The second volume contains a detailed commentary. 
On the linguistic and literary side Professor Moreau is particularly 
strong. He cites from Lactantius’ other works parallels for the use of 
words and for turns of phrase which shoul@ lay to rest any surviving 
doubts on the authenticity of the De Mortibus, and illustrates fully 
Lactantius’ classical learning and rhetorical technique. The historical 
notes are equally learned, but it may be suspected that history is not 
Professor Moreau’s main interest. He is fully abreast with modern 
literature, and knows the ancient sources thoroughly, citing them at 
every point, but he rarely does more than arbitrate between the modern 
authorities on any controversial subject. Professor Moreau is naturally 
somewhat of a partisan for his author, and is unduly prejudiced against 
his great rival Eusebius, in particular against the Vite Constantini which 
bears his name; he goes so far as to argue that Constantine’s description 
of Diocletian’s reception of the oracle of Apollo (Vit. Const. ii. 50) is a 
literary elaboration of De Mortibus, 40, though the Constantinian edicts 
in the Vita have been proved to be genuine. He gives overmuch credit 
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to his author’s version of political events, though in some cases, notably 
the reports of intimate conversations of the emperors, it is fairly clear 
that Lactantius was, if not romancing, writing up bazaar gossip; and in 
general liberal allowance must be made for religious and political 
tendentiousness in a pamphlet written to point a moral and please an 
imperial patron. On the other hand, Professor Moreau does not give 
sufficient weight to Lactantius’ allusions to contemporary institutions, 
which, because they are casual allusions, are very good evidence. He 
apologizes, for instance, for Lactantius calling the governor of Bithynia 
a praeses when he was (according to modern books) a consularis: he 
should have pointed out that Lactantius’ words are one of the many 
pieces of evidence which prove that the title of consularis for a provincial 
governor did not yet exist at this period. Again he does not appreciate 
his author’s brilliant thumbnail sketch of Diocletian’s provincial and 
diocesan reorganization, which is our best authority both for the actual 
changes and their reasons, but cites modern works on the technical 
terms (reproducing their errors, such as that the vicarit praefectorum had 
civil functions only). He fails to point out that Lactantius’ allusions to 
the scutarii suggest that the scholae were not, as generally believed, 
Constantine’s creation, or to comment on the early use of largitiones in 
its technical sense. There are also a few definite errors. Indictio never 
means ‘période de 15 ans’, and the translation of ‘unde igitur haec, o 
dementissime tyranne, praestabo?’ as ‘ou donc irais-je me les procurer, 
tyran insensé ?’ (Chap. 31) is wrong and the note misses the point of the 
passage: Lactantius is complaining that Galerius’ normal levies of corn 
and wine are so heavy that the landowner has no surplus left with which 
to buy the gold, silver, and garments required (not for his own use) but 
for the special levies of bullion and uniforms imposed for the vicennalia. 

A better historical commentary could have been written by a specialist 
in the later Roman Empire, but the book as a whole is a most useful 
work, packed with valuable information. A. H. M. Jones 


Der Begriff des Mysteriums bei Johannes Chrysostomus. Eine Ausein- 
andersetzung mit dem Begriff des ‘Kultmysteriums’ in der Lehre 
Odo Casels. By GERHARD FitrKavu. Pp. 231. (Theophaneia, 
Bd. 9.) Bonn: Peter Hanstein Verlag, 1953. DM. 19.80. 

IN the period following the first war the eminent Benedictine scholar of 

Maria Laach, Odo Casel, who died in 1948, developed in a series of 

writings his ‘Kultmysterium’ theory of the Christian liturgy. The pre- 

Christian mystery-cults he regarded as examples of a definite type of 

sacred action in which the saving act was made present in the rite; by 
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enacting the rite the cult-community participated in the saving act and 
obtained salvation. Casel saw the Christian rites as belonging to and 
fulfilling this type at the supernatural level of the Christian revelation. 
The Church is the true mystery-community. Its cult-mystery in the 
sacraments, particularly in the sacrifice of the Mass, which is in a special 
sense its mystery-celebration, is the constant bringing into the present 
of that which God wrought in history for our salvation. In the sacra- 
mental rites the redeeming acts of Christ are made really present. Casel’s 
theory was in part an attempt to escape from the abstractions of scholastic 
and later theology and to return to a piety and a mode of theological 
thought in which the divine redeeming acts stood at the centre. He 
found his view amply illustrated in the patristic period and claimed that 
it alone provided a satisfactory understanding of the liturgy and the 
official teaching of the Roman church at the present day. A theory 
claiming to interpret such a wide range of evidence was exposed to 
attack at many points. It has given rise among continental scholars to 
an extended discussion which is probably not widely known in this 
country. 

In this careful and thorough treatise Fittkau examines Casel’s claim 
that Chrysostom offers particularly strong and clear support for his 
‘mystery’ theory. Recognizing that Chrysostom is above all a preacher 
with practical aims and not a cool scientific thinker, Fittkau first examines 
his interpretation of various scriptural passages in which the term 
‘mysterion’ occurs. Chrysostom thinks of the term in the context of 
revelation, not in that of a cult action. The secret purposes of God’s 
free grace are made known through natural words or acts, whose super- 
natural content and efficacy are inevitably concealed from the natural 
understanding and recognized only by faith. All Christian mysteries, 
whether the preaching of the Word or the saving acts of Christ or the 
sacraments, have this fundamental character. In this context too must 
be understood the recurring contrast between aistheton and noeton, in 
which the distinction intended by Chrysostom is not that between sen- 
sibile and intelligibile, but that between the object of natural knowledge 
and the object of the spiritual perception of faith. When Chrysostom 
calls the sacraments ‘mysteries’, it must be observed that he constantly 
refers their operation to the historical passion of the Lord and the con- 
sequent outpouring of the grace of the Spirit. What is present in the 
sacraments is the grace which flows from Christ’s saving acts, not the 
saving acts themselves. The rest of the treatise contains a defence of this 
thesis by a detailed examination of Chrysostom’s sacramental teaching, 
particularly in passages expounding the scriptural accounts of baptism 
and the eucharist. Thus his emphasis on the ‘memorial’ character of the 
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eucharistic oblation excludes any idea of a new immolation or the actual 
presence of the saving death. The sacrifice is one and the same in the 
eucharist and on the cross, because the one body and blood of the Lord 
are present; the sacrificial act is represented in a sacramental image. 

Fittkau appears to have proved his point against Casel. His discussion 
brings to light some fundamental truths in Chrysostom’s outlook, 
illustrating both his profound sensitiveness to the meaning of Scripture 
and the limits of his sacramental realism, some of which is a matter 
of rhetorical expression designed to terrify the consciences of careless 
worshippers. In this connexion Fittkau has some interesting observa- 
tions on the use of the language of ‘fear’ and ‘awe’ in relation to the 
eucharist, which modern liturgical scholars have regarded as indicating 
a turning-point in the history of eucharistic piety. He maintains that the 
‘awefulness’ of the eucharist is, at least with Chrysostom, in no conflict 
with the revelation of the divine love, but rather the basis of a demand 
for worthy reception and for an ethical response to the wonder of God’s 
gift. 

On page 84, note 6, the date of Chrysostom’s ordination as presbyter 
should read 386. H. j. CARPENTER 


The All-Present God: A Study in St. Augustine. By S. J. 
GRABOWSKI. Pp. xi+327. London: B. Herder Book Co., 1954. 
345: 


Fr. GraBOwskKI’s book is obviously inspired by a great love and a 
thorough knowledge of St. Augustine. The most important part of its 
contents is an extremely full account of everything which St. Augustine 
says about the presence of God in the physical and spiritual universe 
and the souls of the justified. This is on the whole excellently done, and 
supported by copious quotation, a great number of the relevant passages 
being given in Latin in the footnotes. Perhaps the account is sometimes 
rather too full. Fr. Grabowski tends to repeat himself, and to dwell at 
too much length on points where St. Augustine’s doctrine differs little, 
if at all, from that of other Christian writers; but in a book of this kind, 
which aims at giving a really complete account of St. Augustine’s thought 
on a particular subject, it is better to have too much than too little. 
But Fr. Grabowski also tries, as he should, to put St. Augustine’s 
thought about the presence of God into its context, to relate it to the 
thought of others, both pagans and Christians, and in so doing is 
bound to make theological and philosophical judgements; and here 
perhaps he is more open to criticism. He has read very widely (and is 
rather inclined, in the American manner, to overload his footnotes with 
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unnecessary references), but a good deal of his reading has been, 
naturally enough, in secondary sources. These obviously varied a good 
deal in quality. The first pages of the chapter ‘St. Augustine, Monist or 
Dualist’, are a string of superficial judgements of the sort one might 
find in a rather bad seminary textbook (though some of the sources 
quoted are respectable). And Fr. Grabowski does not always, in these 
parts of the book, seem to have fully digested his reading. He talks a 
great deal about Neo-Platonic ‘pantheism’ or ‘monism’: but on p. 253 
he makes it clear that there are people competent to judge who do not 
regard Plotinus as a pantheist; and though it is to his credit that he 
records their judgements, and draws attention on p. 262 to Plotinus’s 
most unpantheistic doctrine of divine simplicity and transcendence, 
this should surely, unless he intended to argue the opposite point of 
view fully, have made him more reserved in his earlier statements. On 
the whole, though, his treatment of Plotinus is a good deal better in- 
formed and more intelligent than an occasional superficial remark would 
suggest. And in general the defects which I have noticed are not in the 
most important parts of the book and do not detract greatly from its 
value if it is read carefully. A. H. ARMSTRONG 


Recherches sur la Christologie de Saint Augustin. By Tarsictus J. 
Van BaveL, O.E.S.A. Pp. xiv+1go. (Paradosis: Etudes de 
littérature et de théologie ancienne, X.) Fribourg, Suisse: 
Editions Universitaires, 1954. Fr. 10.40; DM. ro. 


A FRESH study of St. Augustine’s Christology was overdue: there has 
been no monograph on the subject since the elaborate work of O. Scheel 
was published in 1900. Scheel’s treatment was prejudiced by the 
Ritschlian rejection of metaphysic which made it impossible for him 
to see that Augustine’s Neoplatonism could be anything but ruinous 
to an ‘evangelical’ account of the Incarnation. Van Bavel’s book is much 
shorter: he has limited himself deliberately to Christology in the 
narrower sense of the word—St. Augustine’s doctrine of the relation 
of the human and the divine in the Person of Christ. After a preliminary 
chapter on the early works (before 391), he deals first with the dominant 
theory of ‘two Natures in one Person’, and the use of the communicatio 
idiomatum ; then with the characteristically Augustinian manner of relat- 
ing the human nature of Christ to our common humanity and to the 
Church; then with the exegetical principles governing the application 
of Scripture texts to Christ either ‘as God’ or ‘as man’, either as ‘the 
Head’ or as ‘the Body’; and finally with the psychological problems of 
the human soul or mind of Christ in its affective and cognitive life. 
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He shows how Augustine advanced from a vague and untechnical use 
of the word persona to an establishment of the term as defining the seat 
of unity in the incarnate ‘Person’, and so for the first time gave to the 
language of Tertullian a secure place in Latin theology. It is curious 
that he does not refer to the passage from the Contra Maximinum begin- 
ning ‘Propter hanc unitatem personae in utraque natura intelligendam’, 
which the Tome of Leo lifted verbatim from Augustine for its justifica- 
tion of the communicatio idiomatum, and in which (if anywhere in the 
Tome) we must look for the source of the contentious év 5v0 dvcen 
yvwplopevov of the Chalcedonian Definition. Indeed Van Bavel seems 
to treat the indiscriminate charges of ‘verbalism’, which both Reuter 
and Scheel made against Augustine’s use of the communicatio principle, 
more gently than they deserve. But he has less than one would have 
expected to say about the Deus humilis conception which is so prominent 
in this Father. On the other hand he deals very carefully with the 
complications resulting from Augustine’s treatment of the Caput-Corpus 
relationship between the historic humanity of Christ and the Church, 
He is surely right in holding that the doctrine of ‘mystical’ unity, of the 
Christus totus, is no less realistically intended than that of the ‘physical’ 
inclusion or representation of our common humanity in Christ, upon 
which it is based. He argues that the meaning of the word transfigurare 
(for example) in such phrases as ‘secundum id quod nos in se trans- 
figuraverat’, of Christ’s suffering on the cross, is at least as much realist 
as symbolical. And though admitting that this ancient way of thinking 
is ‘trés difficile pour l’esprit moderne d’assimiler’, he observes that 
‘accent sur la nature humaine individuelle du Christ a trop mis dans 
lombre l’idée de l’unité physique et mystique du Christ avec nous’ 
(p. 115). 

The Christology of Augustine belongs clearly enough to the type 
Verbum-Homo and not to that of Logos-Sarx. ‘Quid est, Verbum et 
homo? Verbum, anima, et caro. Tenete hoc, quia non defuerunt . . . qui 
ausi sunt dogmatizare quod Christus non sit nisi Verbum et caro’ (In 
Jo. Ev. Tr. 47.9). Yet when he comes to deal with questions concerning 
the psychology of the Christ as man, Augustine lays as much stress on 
the difference as on the likeness between Christ’s humanity and ours. 
His key-text is St. Paul’s in similitudinem carnis peccati, and he will not 
allow the Antiochene equation of similitudo carnis with caro. It was not 
sinful flesh but only the ‘likeness’ of it which the supreme act of grace 
united to the Godhead in the Incarnation. So not all the consequences 
of original sin can have been present in the flesh of Christ: not only 
must he have been sinless, raised above all conflict between flesh and 
spirit, but among the infirmities of fallen man he can have known only 
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those which are poena peccati without being peccatum. For us there is 
no difficulty in including under this head not only affections and suffer- 
ings both physical and mental—the reality of which in Christ’s human 
experience Augustine maintains, with the single qualification that in 
Christ they were always ‘willed’ and never as they are in us involuntary— 
but also ignorance in so far as this is not the moral ignorance of right 
and wrong. But Augustine no more than any Alexandrian theologian 
(with the doubtful if probable exception of Athanasius) could attribute 
ignorance in any form to the incarnate Word. His treatment of the 
crucial text Matthew xxiv. 36 would be sufficient evidence of this. Van 
Bavel rejects the arguments by which A. M. Dubarle (in an article in 
Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 18) has maintained that the ignor- 
ance which Augustine denies in Christ is always ‘moral’ ignorance. He 
himself finds an assertion of Christ’s ‘omniscience’ in a passage (De Div. 
Quaest. Ixxxiii. 65) where the reference seems clearly to be to the 
immediate vision of God; but he admits the difficulty of reconciling 
such assertions with Augustine’s apparent acceptance of the ‘growth in 
wisdom and understanding’ in no ‘unreal’ sense. 

In one of the essays in Das Konzil von Chalkedon, C. Moeller remarks 
that Augustine’s Christology is ‘much too little studied’. It has been 
customary to say that this Christology is purely traditional. Van Bavel 
has done good service in demonstrating that this traditionalism is not 
the mere repetition of accepted views, but the integration of Western 
Christological thought into a whole which bears the stamp of a master 
mind. Moeller in the same essay observed that ‘certain elements’ of 
Antiochene doctrine appear in Augustine. His approach to Christology 
is the reverse of the Antiochene; but there are links between him and 
Theodore, not only in his view of the hypostatic union as the plenitudo 
gratiae (to which Van Bavel draws special attention) but in his leading 
soteriological conception—‘Christus in quantum homo in tantum 
mediator’. J. BURNABY 


The Trinitarian Doctrine and Sources of St. Caesarius of Arles. By 
M. DorENKEMPER. Pp. ix+-234. (Paradosis IX.) Fribourg: The 
University Press, 1953. Fr. 10.40; DM. tro. 


Tue publication of the first critical edition of the Opera Omnia of 
Caesarius of Arles by G. Morin in 1937 and 1942 and the recent 
reissue of the Sermones in the Corpus Christianorum (103, 104) have 
provided the opportunity for the first critical assessments of this 
important sixth-century prelate. His contribution to the semi-Pelagian 
controversy has long been acknowledged, but in the pages of 
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M. Dorenkemper’s careful study his part in the defeat of the remnants of 
Arianism receives its due appreciation for the first time. For thirty-three 
of his forty years as archbishop of Arles, Caesarius was under the govem- 
ment of Arians; first under the Visigoths (503~7) and then under the 
Ostrogoths (507-36). These migrants from eastern Europe had carried 
with them the semi-Arian faith which the homoean Ulfilas at the end of the 
fourth century had implanted in Roumania and what was later Bulgaria. 
Unaffected by the intellectual movements initiated by Athanasius and 
the Cappadocian Fathers within the empire, these tribes had preserved 
a Trinitarian conception of God, but one which admitted a gradation 
of beings : they professed, too, a certain unity of substance and distinction 
of persons, but to them, as to their apostle, consubstantiality meant 
not unity but similarity of substance. It was against these beliefs that 
Caesarius set himself and strove with patient endeavour to inculcate 
the true Christian faith in his flock. He did this principally in two 
doctrinal treatises, viz. the Libellus de Mysterio Sanctae Trinitatis and 
the Breviarium Adversus Haereticos, and also in two sermons on the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit (202, 203), but, as Dorenkemper clearly 
demonstrates, Caesarius was constantly reverting to this theme in all 
he wrote and said. 

Despite the inevitably polemical character of his works and despite 
his reluctance to engage in speculative discussion, Caesarius formulated 
a comprehensive exposition of the Trinitarian faith, which is outlined 
with excellent clarity by Dorenkemper in the first part of his study. 
Whereas in the fourth century the orthodox argument proceeded 
mainly from identity of operation to identity of being, Caesarius, whose 
opponents paid lip-service to the homoousion, had perforce to argue 
from identity of being to its sequels, i.e. to the equality, coeternity, 
co-omnipresence, etc., of the Persons. This is indeed the structure of 
the Quicumque, and Caesarius’s refutation of the semi-Arians follows 
the same plan. So Dorenkemper begins his account with the consub- 
stantiality and its results, passing next to consider the internal proces- 
sions, by which term he means the internal relations of the Persons 
which constitute their particularities or ideotetes. He then outlines 
Caesarius’s teaching on the mission of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, 
which provided the semi-Arians with one of their main arguments 
since they reasoned that the Sender is greater than the Sent. Finally 
the subject of appropriations, i.e. the opera ad extra, is investigated. 

In Part II of his work, Dorenkemper considers the sources of Caesa- 
rius’s Trinitarian doctrine, beginning with the pseudo-Athanasian 
Symbol. He has no difficulty in showing that there is a close relationship 
between the two, but he argues convincingly that Caesarius was not 
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the author of the creed. He assumes, perhaps too readily, that there is 
general agreement that the Quicumque dates from the end of the fifth 
or the beginning of the sixth century and is of Gallican provenance, 
although it must be admitted that Caesarius’s dependence upon it is 
most readily explicable if such were indeed the case. If the Quicumque 
served as a kind of regula fidei for Caesarius, he derived many of his 
arguments for the defence of its doctrine from Augustine, and by 
printing extracts from Caesarius and his master side by side Doren- 
kemper is able to give a clear picture of the extent of that dependence, 
His statement, however, that there is no evidence of dependence for 
the doctrine of the mission of the Spirit (p. 165) can scarcely be taken 
as correct, since what Caesarius has to say on the subject in his De Trin, 
ii, p. 170, 9-18, is all but identical with Augustine’s own views in his 
De Trin. ii. 10. Caesarius was essentially an eclectic theologian and his 
Augustinianism is mingled with numerous elements from Faustus of 
Riez and Ambrose, while in respect of secondary patristic dependence 
Dorenkemper is able to show that he made use of the writings of Hilary, 
Fulgentius, Ithacius, and Gennadius. 

Not the least interesting parts of this second section are what may 
be termed Dorenkemper’s obiter dicta. Of especial note is his supplying 
of a lacuna in Morin’s text of the Libellus de Mysterio Sanctae Trinitatis, 
originally due to the damaged state of the manuscripts, from a compari- 
son of the passage in question with the De Trinitate of Hilary of Poitiers 
which Caesarius is quoting at length (p. 188). Equally important are 
his demonstration that the Professio Fidei of Bachiarius is the main 
source of the Liber Ecclesiasticorum Dogmatum, and his argument that 
Gennadius was only responsible for its first form, its revision being 
quite probably due to Caesarius himself. This also enables Doren- 
kemper to explain a notable development in Caesarius’s doctrine of the 
procession of the Spirit, in so far as according to the Libellus de Mysterio 
Sanctae Trinitatis the Spirit proceeds from the Father only, which is 
the doctrine of Gennadius derived from Bachiarius, but by the time 
the Breviarium was written Caesarius had come to accept the filioque 
which is the doctrine of the revised Liber Ecclesiasticorum Dogmatum 
(pp. 201-9). 

Three points of adverse criticism may be noted. First, the printing 
in full of parallel passages from the works of the Fathers in the footnotes 
to Part I and the reprinting of the same passages in the text of Part II 
is an unnecessary duplication. Second, some consideration of a possible, 
even if unlikely, dependence on eastern writers is called for. When it 
is noted that Caesarius’s teaching about the generation of the Son is 
identical with that of Athanasius in his Contra Arianos, i; that he 
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commended not only Hilary, Ambrose, and Augustine but reliqui patres 
(Sermo i, p. 13, 24); and that Greek was still spoken at Arles at the 
beginning of the sixth century (Cyprian, Vita Caes. ii.15; P.L. Ixvii, 
10088), it is scarcely sufficient to say, apropos of something else, ‘it is 
hardly probable that he had personal contact with the eastern writers 
with the exception of Origen through Rufinus’ translation’ (p. 207). 
Finally, the form of Dorenkemper’s exposition tends to obscure the 
essentially unsystematic character of Caesarius’s Trinitarian thought, 
On several occasions we are told what is the first step in Caesarius’s 
argument and what the second, but the accompanying quotations either 
derive from different writings or appear in the same writing in the 
reverse order from that quoted. But these are small blemishes in a 
study which gives valuable aid to our appreciation of a key figure in 
Church history. Caesarius may not have been an original thinker, and 
for that reason he does not mark any significant stage in the development 
of Trinitarian doctrine, but his insight, admirably expounded in this 
work, into the contemporary meaning of the Quicumgque, which he 
sought to make intelligible to the man in the pew, and his unceasing 
and successful opposition to Arianism, added to what we already know 
of him as an antagonist of semi-Pelagianism and as an organizer of the 
monastic life, enable us to understand more fully in what sense he may 
be rightly termed the principal founder of the Merovingian Church. 
J. G. Daviss 


Studies in Early British History. By the late H. M. Cuapwick, 
Nora K. CHADWICK, KENNETH JACKSON, RACHEL BROMWICH, 
PETER HUNTER BLAIR, OWEN CHADWICK. Pp. viii+282. 
Cambridge University Press, 1954. 30s. 

Tuis collection of essays gathered together and introduced by Mrs. Nora 

Chadwick is intended ‘to draw together in a small compass the results of 

recent work by a group of Cambridge scholars whose interests are con- 

centrated on the fifth century and the period immediately following it in 

Britain’. It consists of three posthumous essays which are little more 

than fragments, by Professor Chadwick with annotations by Mrs. Chad- 

wick. These are followed by an essay on the British Language during the 
period of the English settlements by Kenneth Jackson, a chapter on 
early Welsh tradition by Rachel Bromwich, followed by one on the 

Bernicians and their northern frontier by Peter Hunter Blair, another 

on the evidence of dedications in the early history of the Welsh Church 

by Owen Chadwick, and finally an essay on intellectual contacts between 

Britain and Gaul in the fifth century by Mrs. Chadwick. 
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It is clear from this list that the book may be described as a combined 
attempt to throw some light on the most difficult period in British 
history—the fifth and early sixth centuries: to bring it, as Mrs. Chad- 
wick says in her introduction, into ‘clearer focus’. The earlier essays are 
necessarily chiefly concerned with Celtic traditions, based very largely 
on late and historically doubtful sources. Gildas, who, of the native 
writers, is the nearest in time to the period he describes, is disappoint- 
ingly vague and often unintelligible; Bede’s account of the period is 
largely based on Gildas, so that when one comes to the Historia Britto- 
num, with its comparatively detailed information, it is disappointing to 
find that it is a composite document with a confused manuscript tradi- 
tion, varying greatly in the different recensions in which it is preserved. 
Nor is there much certainty as to the date when it was composed. There 
are other native records, but all of them are late and though they doubt- 
less often include earlier material, it is a matter of hypothesis as to how 
much trustworthy information they contain. 

Such being some of the difficulties which face the student of fifth- and 
sixth-century history, it is not surprising that much in the earlier chapters 
of this book strikes the casual reader as a mass of confusing hypotheses. 
In fact one is reminded of Arthur’s ‘last, dim, weird battle in the west’. 
A ‘death-white mist sleeps’ over much of this part of the book. Gods 
and heroes, kings and princes, bards and saints, with daunting Celtic 
names, appear and disappear like ancient ghosts. This is, of course, 
largely due to the fact that most students have so slight a knowledge of 
the Celtic languages and the Celtic sources that they are handicapped in 
following intelligently the writers’ arguments. But all these chapters 
contain much fresh material which will doubtless be of great value to 
future historians who are capable of coping with it and making asyn- 
thesis of it. One fact stands out very clearly, namely that a fresh study of 
the Historia Brittonum is urgently needed, which will finally separate the 
grain from the chaff in this confused and tantalizing work. 

When we come to the latter half of the book we are on surer ground. 
Mr. Hunter Blair’s study of the Bernicians and their northern frontier 
continues a series of articles of his which have done much to clarify the 
early history of this northern kingdom. He has more solid ground to 
build on than most of his colleagues; and his intimate knowledge of the 
topography of the north-east stands him in good stead throughout. This 
article marks a definite advance in our knowledge of early Bernician 
history. 

Dr. Owen Chadwick’s essay on early Celtic dedications is proof, if 
proof were needed, of the importance of continental evidence through- 
out this period, especially in ecclesiastical history. He shows up, with 
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almost devastating clarity, the fallacy that Celtic churches were dedicated 
to living persons; or rather that these churches, especially the churches 
in Wales, were called after th. :r founders ; and that therefore one can get 
some kind of guide to the activities of the early saints by a study of 
church dedications. This theory is by no means dead ; but one feels that 
Dr. Chadwick’s essay will surely deal it its death-blow. 

Finally, Mrs. Chadwick also uses continental material to good effect 
in her discussion of the intellectual contacts between Britain and Gaul 
in the fifth century. The article, written in her scholarly and at the same 
time attractive style, provides a good deal of new material and throws 
much welcome light on the influences from the Continent, which played 
a surprisingly important, but almost completely neglected, part in the 
intellectual life of fifth-century Britain. 

On the whole one may say that this book fulfils its purpose in bringing 
more into focus a period which is the most confused in our history; but 
much more work must obviously be done in this field, especially in the 
assessment of the historical worth of the sources, before anything ap- 
proaching clarity is achieved. BERTRAM COLGRAVE 


Bala’ izah. Coptic Texts from Deir el-Bala’izah in Upper Egypt. 
Edited by Paut E. KAHLg, 2 vols.: Pp. xx-+8g0 with 5 plates. 
Published on behalf of the Griffith Institute, Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, by Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., London, 
1954. £4. 45. 

Dr. KaH_e has done a valuable service to Coptic studies in editing the 

Bodleian Library collection of Coptic texts from Deir el-Bala’izah, 

which was known as the monastery of Apa Apollo. There are fragments 

of some 3,000 texts of which he has selected about 370 as worthy of 
publication. A few Greek fragments from the same collection have also 
been included. There are sixty-three literary texts: biblical, both Old 
and New Testament, homiletic, hagiographic, and liturgical. The 
interest which the literary material is bound to have is enhanced by the 
great antiquity of some of the manuscripts: the dates which Dr. Kahle 
assigns to them range from the fourth to the eighth century. The dilapi- 
dated state of the collection made the piecing together and deciphering 
of the texts often very difficult ; this was especially so in the non-literary 
texts. The non-literary material covers a great many subjects and in- 
cludes legal documents referring to sales and taxes, letters, accounts, 
and various other lists. It gives us some idea, however fragmentary and 
one-sided, of the affairs of the monastery, and the assured provenance 
of the manuscripts makes them particularly valuable from the linguistic 
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point of view. They were all written, according to Dr. Kahle, roughly 


between A.D. 675 and 775. 
An introduction precedes the edition of the texts. Dr. Kahle sum- 


marizes the little that is known about the history of the monastery of 
Apa Apollo and makes short notes on the other monasteries mentioned 
in tue collection. The organization of the monastery is dealt with under 
the various monastic titles which are found in the documents. The type 
of monasticism there represented occupies a midway position between 
the anchoretic and coenobitic forms. In an appended note, Dr. Kahle 
deals with the use of the word dSvaxovia; there I find his analysis of the 
use of this word, especially in the N.T., unsatisfactory. ‘Two short chap- 
ters deal with taxation and a particular oath formula at Bala’izah. By far 
the greatest part of the introduction, however, is taken up by a study of 
dialectal variations in Sahidic non-literary texts, and the origin, develop- 
ment, and interrelationship of the Coptic literary dialects. I cannot hope 
to do justice to the detailed arguments of these two chapters in the space 
of areview. In passing it may be regretted that ‘dialectical’ and ‘dialectic’ 
have been used throughout instead of ‘dialectal’. In the former chapter, 
dialectal variations of non-literary and of early literary texts are collected 
and classified with a view to recording these dialectal variations as they 
occur in the different regions of Egypt, and of noting whenever early 
literary texts exhibit variations which appear in later non-literary texts. 
Occasional examples of misspellings of Greek words would have been 
better omitted altogether, for, as Dr. Kahle himself says (p. 50), their 
origin has other reasons. In the latter chapter, Dr. Kahle seeks to demon- 
strate a close interrelationship between what he calls the sub-dialects: 
Achmimic, Subachmimic, Middle Egyptian, Fayyumic, and Bohairic, 
over against the independent and dominating position of Sahidic. In so 
doing, not only the main characteristics of each dialect but also its 
locality are discussed. This section, though of great interest, will per- 
haps not command general agreement among Coptologists. In the 
Addenda Dr. Kahle communicates to his readers some critical remarks 
made on this chapter by Professors Polotsky and Drescher. It seems to 
the present reviewer that Dr. Kahle, in spite of his great knowledge of 
the subject, is too often inclined not to allow for the living process of 
history both in the growth of language and of literature. In this connexion 
some comments on Dr. Kahle’s views on the Sahidic and Bohairic Ver- 
sions of the Bible must be made. On pp. 11 and 237 he maintains tha 

an Achmimic Psalm fragment which can be dated in the second half 
of the third century is evidence for the existence of the Sahidic ‘standard 
version’ at this early date. It is true that the text of this Achmimic frag- 
ment closely resembles its later Sahidic counterpart, but this surely does 
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not enable us to assume not only that there was a Sahidic version of the 
whole O.T. so early but also that it had reached so advanced a stage in 
its textual development. This is unlikely on general historical con- 
siderations and it seems advisable to defer drawing conclusions on the 
textual history of the Sahidic O.T. until there is a critical edition of the 
extant portions of it. The remarks on the textual history of the Sahidic 
N.T. are less provocative, but again the advisability of using the term 
‘standard version’ as it is here employed must be questioned. On the 





much disputed date of the Bohairic version of the N.T. Dr. Kahle says | 


that it was certainly made not later than the fourth century. ‘This conclu- 
sion is founded upon the fact that the text of one ‘semi-Bohairic’ and 
several Fayyumic manuscripts, to all of which he assigns an early date, 
resembles closely that of later Bohairic manuscripts. The paucity of the 





evidence and the insecurity of dating on palaeographical grounds alone | 


will prevent many from agreeing with Dr. Kahle. 
As regards Dr. Kahle’s edition of the biblical texts, one criticism must 


be made. The text critical notes which are appended to each biblical | 
text are selective, and the method of selection is not explained. Also, | 


though his aim seems to be to indicate whenever the text which he edits 
is extant elsewhere, he does not always do so. For instance, No. 3 is in 
part extant in Budge, Coptic Biblical Texts, and there are variants. In 
No. g there is no reference to Budge, Coptic Psalter, though the Bala’izah 
text omits the first half of Ps. cxlviii. 3. Incidentally the verse number 
appears at the end of the verse instead of at the beginning. There are 
also inconsistencies in the arrangement of the textual apparatus. 

The notes supplied to the edition of the other texts not only cover 
linguistic points, but often give valuable historical and bibliographical 
information. In No. 45, ll. 18-20, it might have been added that there 
is a citation of Ps. cxvii. 24. 

To all non-biblical texts Dr. Kahle has supplied a translation, except 
where the fragmentary state of a text or its obscurity made this in- 
advisable. Though some readers may occasionally wish for a freer or 
more idiomatic translation, I think that Dr. Kahle was wise because of 
the dilapidated state of the collection to restrict himself to a literal 
translation. Some very minor criticisms may be made: e.g. No. 36, |. 17 
should be rendered, ‘God’s grace’. In No. 46, |. 128 fioyyoesuy has not been 
translated. No. 47, |. 20 should be rendered ‘he departed’, not ‘cursed’. 
No. 48, Il. 1-18 are a eulogy on fasting, as are the following lines; in 1. 6 
translate ‘its crown’ (i.e. fasting’s); 1. g translate ‘wherewith’ for ‘in 
what’. In No. 50, 1. 19 the translation does not agree with the con- 
jectured reading. In No. 256, |. 3 translate ‘goats’. In the Introduction, 
I have noticed the following mistranslations: on p. 37 is a translation of 
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Pood. 33 which should be corrected to conform to Crum’s translation. 
Suffice it here to say that Cyril is the speaker not the subject of the sen- 
tence, and that the service referred to is that of the archdeacon not the 
bishop. On the same page is an unsatisfactory translation of a passage 
by Shenoute (C 73, 285), which does not, however, affect Dr. Kahle’s 
argument. The translation on p. 38 of Till, Koptische Heiligen- und 
Martyrerlegenden, 1. 28+ should be corrected to conform to Dr. Till’s 
translation. Of the text published on p. 47 the first verb of |. 7 has not 
been translated. 

The book has been published as a photographic reproduction of a 
typescript and a hand-written copy of the texts. This method has some 
advantages over the printed book in that it makes possible the re- 
production of certain details of the manuscripts, but it has, no doubt, 
imposed a heavy strain on Dr. Kahle and may account for the number 
of inaccuracies which, unfortunately, have not been eliminated. I shall 
not list all the typing errors. But I have noticed the following wrong 
references and mistakes which may mislead the reader: p. 6, 1. 6, for 64 
read 63; p. 12, n. 2, for xx1lI read XxI; p. 12, n. 4, for Ix, 28 read x, 
28; p. 34, |. 4, for oixdvopos read oixovduos, and passim; p. 46, 1. 18, for 
116¢ read 116", and for 168 read 169; p. 73, 1. 27, for xv, 21 read xv, 22; 
p. 81, |. 27, for nent read ment and therefore delete the example as in- 
appropriate; p. 96, 1. 15, for eqxne read eyxnx ; p. 298, in Exod. iv. 6, 
for escn]necnon read esce]neckon; p. 320, |. 5, for 51 read 50; 
p. 322, I. g, ‘chapter x’ is a wrong reference, there are only 1x chapters; 


+P» 329, l. 16, for enacofhte read cenacobte; p. 329, |. 21, for cnepasa 


read eponoc; p. 361, 1. 11 and passim, for 51 read 52; p. 433, l. 17, for 
IX, 21 read xIx, 21; p. 441, ll. 7-8, for Gregory of Naziansen read 
Gregory of Nazianzus; No. 41, |. 5, for mpoceAve read npoedee, cp. pl. 
it, 6; p. 464, the note should refer to line 57 not 53; p. 560, last line, 
for vii read 1x; p. 602, n. (16), for "3 read "NM; No. 202, |. 12, for 
aTmpoeecanta read atempooecansa, cp. pl. V, 3; p. 673, last line, for 4 
read 3; p. 728, n. 4, for ywprov read xwpiov; p. 773, last line, for 5 read 
7;0n pl. 111 (in my copy the page is trimmed so that 111 appears as 1) the 
teference with No. 8 should be to Chapter 1x not vu. 

With reference to the full and useful indexes, I have one or two points 
to raise. In the Index of Coptic Words, the first reference to uyan should 
be deleted and instead the entry made under oyujan. In the Index of 
Greek Words, it might have been helpful to add the Greek spelling of 
the words which often are spelt differently in Coptic. In this index 
neAefsn (7éAexvs) might have been added in spite of its Egyptianized 
form. 

It is a pity that in a book so fully documented no attempt appears to 
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have been made to unify the system of abbreviations in spite of Dr, 
Kahle’s assertion on p. xix.! K. H. Kuny 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers, No. VII. Pp. 141. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press (London: Oxford University Press), 
1953. 60s. 

Or the four essays in this volume all are of some interest to the ecclesias- 

tical historian or theologian, and two at least are the offshoots of some 

larger work in progress. 


D. J. Geanakoplos writes on ‘Greco-Latin Relations on the eve of | 


the Byzantine restoration: the battle of Pelagonia—1259’ (pp. 101-41), 
a fully documented study which traces the conflicting ambitions of the 
Epirote-Frankish-Hohenstaufen alliance and points out the way in which 


Michael Palaeologus’s attempt to counter this by approaching the | 


Papacy foreshadows his later policy. This useful paper is part of a 
larger work on Michael VIII and Greco-Latin relations 1258-82. Like 
other recent investigations, it reflects that growing interest in the thir- 
teenth-century Byzantine Empire which should eventually make pos- 
sible the badly needed book on the Palaeologus. 

The rest of the volume contains three papers on iconoclasm. G. B. 
Ladner in “The Concept of the Image in the Greek Fathers and the 
Byzantine Iconoclastic Controversy’ (pp. 3-34) attempts to show the 
connexion between the Greek patristic writers and the image doctrine 
of the Byzantine iconophiles. He analyses the patristic concept of the 
image with its double root in scripture and Hellenic thought. He is 
obviously limited by lack of space and can only throw out ideas which a 
more detailed study of this theme might develop. Any really satisfactory 
contribution would inevitably involve a more thorough investigation of 
patristic and non-Christian sources. And it would be interesting to 
follow up the brief references to the place of the ruler and imperial 
art, already the subject of much recent work. 

A. J. Alexa: der in “The Iconoclastic Council of St. Sophia (815) and 
its Definition (Horos)’ (pp. 37-57) disputes G. Ostrogorsky’s contention 
that the iconoclast council of 815 and the second phase of the controversy 
were marked by senile impotence (epigonenhafte Impotenz). The Defim- 
tion of 815 was reconstructed by Ostrogorsky in his important Studien 
(1929), and earlier by Serruys (1903). Like most documents of the 


* After this review had passed the proof stage, the sad news of Dr. Kahle’s 
death (on 30 April 1955) was announced. This is indeed a grievous loss to Coptic 
scholarship. 
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jconoclasts, the text had to be sought in the writings of their opponents. 
Alexander, who announces his projected biography of the iconophile 
Nicephorus Patriarch of Constantinople, has used the two unpublished 
Paris manuscripts of Nicephorus’s theological works, amongst which is 
his Criticism and Refutation of the spurious definition ("EXeyxos Kai 
Avarpory, which Alexander is editing). The first part is a refutation of 
the Definition of 815 point by point (used by Ostrogorsky), and the 
second part is a refutation of the florilegium of patristic quotations culled 
by the inconoclast bishops of 815 (Ostrogorsky does not draw on this). 
Alexander admits that the Definition is ‘a tame and disappointing docu- 
ment’, which repeats the rulings of 754. But he argues from the patristic 
quotations in the florilegium that the Greek iconoclasts had developed 
‘a philosophy of religious interpretation’, and he speaks of ‘real origin- 
ality’ and ‘a fresh and vigorous attack’ being launched in 815. In this 
respect his tenuous evidence fails to convince, for this ‘new’ teaching 
really consists of little more than citations from Basil of Cappadocia. 
Even Alexander has to admit that it is puzzling to find the supposedly 
vigorous ‘new’ teaching relegated to the florilegium and his attempt to 
explain this on the grounds of expediency is weak. What he does do, 
however—and this is the most valuable contribution in the volume—is 
to give in an appendix a fuller reconstruction of the acta of 815, in- 
cluding the additional fragmenta 17-30 from the florilegium (=Pt. 2 of 
the Criticism and Refutation). 

In “The Patriarch Photius and Iconoclasm’ (pp. 69-97), F. Dvornik, - 
already well known for his distinguished contribution towards a better 
understanding of the work and legend of the Patriarch Photius, pursues 
further the question of iconoclasm in the Amorian and early Mace- 
donian periods. In this essay he notes various significant little pointers 
in contemporary evidence which seem to give additional support to the 
view (already stressed in The Photian Schism) that iconoclasm took 
some time to die down and was still a living issue in the second half of 
the ninth century and later. Three of the most convincing shreds of 
evidence are taken from Photius’s letters and homilies and from a 
scholium of Arethas; in this connexion Dvornik quotes from a forth- 
coming edition of the text and translation by B. Laourdas (with a 
translation of the letters by F. W. Schehl and of the homilies by C. 
Mango). The citation from Arethas is accompanied by the remark that 
a new edition of his works from Cod. Urbinatus 124 is also planned by 
B. Laourdas. 

Thus Dumbarton Oaks Papers No. V1I admirably maintains the high 
standard of earlier volumes, and indicates the fruitful activities in 
progress at this centre of Byzantine studies. J. M. Hussey 
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Early Fathers from the Philokalia. Translated by E. KADLOUBOvsky 
and G. E. H. Patmer. Pp. 415. London: Faber and Faber, 
1954- 355- 
Any study of Christian spirituality in pre-revolution Russia would be 
incomplete if it did not take into account the Dobrotolubiye, the nine- 
teenth-century Russian expansion of the Athonite Philokalia. For it 
represented very perfectly the traditional basis that underlay Russian 
Orthodoxy and in five volumes and 5,000 pages presented a complete 
conspectus of what was then held to be the teaching of the Fathers on 
ways of prayer and on the spiritual life. It was based on the Greek 
Philokalia printed at Venice in 1792 which represents a compilation of 
texts composed on Mount Athos earlier in the eighteenth century. It 
seems possible to reconstruct the sources used by the authors of this 
compilation, the monks Makarios and Nikodemos. It is certain that they 
made a direct use of some manuscripts that were commonly current— 
the Life and Teaching of St. Antony the Hermit, the Centuries of Love 
by St. Maximus Confessor, the Theoretikon attributed to Theodore of 
Edessa, the teaching attributed to St. Mark the Ascetic—but for the 
most part they probably relied on earlier compilations of the type so 
common in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: Sacred Parallels 
from the Fathers and Sayings of the Holy. 

The present volume consists primarily of translations of extracts from 
the Russian of the Dobrotolubiye. It follows that there are often four or 
five stages in the text between the versions it contains and an original 
manuscript. Again, the translators have deliberately refrained from dis- 
cussing the true authorship of their extracts—this is particularly to be 
regretted in the case of ‘Mark the Ascetic’ and ‘Nilus of Sinai’—and 
have contented themselves with the short biographical notices of nine- 
teenth-century Russian Hagiography, always inadequate and at times 
misleading as in the case of Isaac of Nineveh. In consequence there is 
no attempt to place the developments in Greek Christian spirituality in 
any historic context. 

Yet none of this should be taken as a criticism of Mr. Palmer and 
Dr. Kadloubovsky. They have succeeded admirably in all that they 
planned to do. They did not intend to make a contribution to Greek 
Patristic or Byzantine scholarship. They intended to make some of the 
key-texts of Orthodox spirituality easily accessible to English readers. 
For this all English Christians are in their debt. 

GERVASE MATHEW 
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The Sermons of Thomas Brinton, Bishop of Rochester (1373-1389). 
Edited by SisteR Mary Aquinas DEVLIN. 2 vols. Pp, xxxvili+ 
518. (Camden Third Series, vols. Ixxxv—vi.) London: Royal 
Historical Society, 1954. 


Tuomas BRINTON left notes or schemes for 108 sermons preached 
between 1375/6 and 1383/4. His notes are in Latin, but the sermons 
ad populum must have been given in English. Their importance has long 
been recognized. Brinton was a scholarly Benedictine monk who lived 
in the thick of events, first as papal penitentiary at Avignon, then as 
bishop of Rochester in close contact with the court in England. His 
comments on current events in the period of Wyclif’s challenge to the 
medieval church, of the Peasants’ Revolt, and of English losses in 
France throw light on political, social, and religious history. He informs 
us on contemporary beliefs and practices and gives us many samples of 
preaching to different types of congregation with the doctrine and illu- 
strations considered suitable to each. Professor G. R. Owst drew on 
Brinton’s sermons heavily for his studies of the character, technique, 
and content of English preaching in the later Middle Ages. The sermon 
applying the fable of ‘belling the cat’ to the Good Parliament has been 
discussed as a source for the B text of Piers Plowman. Hitherto, how- 
ever, like nearly all Latin notes for sermons of the period, they have 
remained in manuscript. Short of consulting the one copy extant, 
MS. Harl. 3760 of the British Museum, the student has had to depend 
on second-hand accounts and on scattered extracts. Now Sister Devlin 
has performed the noble and laborious task of editing the whole collec- 
tion. She has transcribed all 323 leaves of the volume from a script 
which though clear is faded and much abbreviated. She has seen the 
original, but has had to work mainly from photographs. It is all the more 
to her credit that slips in transcription or proof-reading are very rare. 
She also provides a first-class equipment. Each sermon has its prefatory 
note, summarizing the content and establishing place, date, and occasion 
where this is possible. The manuscript lost some of its leaves before the 
modern foliation was made and the sermons are not arranged in a strict 
chronological order; hence the editress has had to exercise her ingenuity 
on the internal evidence. A large proportion of the text consists of 
quotations, allusions to sources and exempla, very few of them personal 
to Brinton. Sister Devlin’s footnotes correct the references and give 
them in modern form; it is a pity that she transcribes ‘ex.* as exemplum 
where Brinton alludes to extravagantes in his many canon law quota- 
tions. Her search for sources and analogues has been admirably thorough. 
One can feel sure, when she admits defeat, that all available compilations 
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have been ransacked. And her text has some real puzzles. What did 
Brinton or his scribe refer to as secundum Willelmum in palustr’, correctly 
transcribed (p. 411)? 

The introduction sets out her original research on Brinton’s career, 
education, and milieu. His will is printed in an appendix. The note on 
his fellow scholar, the Benedictine Adam Easton, might be completed 
by a reference to W. A. Pantin, “The Defensorium of Adam Easton’, 
English Historical Review, li (1954), pp. 675-80. Sister Devlin also gives 
her view of Brinton’s character and describes his technique and purpose 
as a preacher. The student would be ungrateful if he asked for more, 
but he might expect a sentence or two on the marginalia of MS. Harl. 
3760. The fifteenth- and sixteenth-century annotators might throw light 
on the history of the volume, which probably belonged to either 
Norwich or Rochester. They, show their tastes and interests in any 
case. Why, with so many tall stories to choose from, did the sixteenth- 
century hand pick on one in particular as vix credenda (fol. 300, 
pp. 483-4)? A note on fol. 75" localizes an exemplum at Woodstock, as 
do some of the analogues (p. 133). 

These two volumes justify the publication of a text in full. They will 
be the starting-point for further research, since the sermons are now 
in a form which makes it possible to study Brinton’s themes and sources 
easily. More important, they bring the preacher to life. We get an 
impression of his personality and so can judge the value of his comments 
on the contemporary scene. No one, faced with the sermons in full, can 
evade the question lying in wait for students of didactic literature of the 
later Middle Ages: how to distinguish first-hand observation from stock 
phrases. Brinton could strike a note of his own, but he does so very 
occasionally. For instance, when preaching just after the Peasants’ 
Revolt, he quotes the rebels’ excuse for their bloodshed. They said they 
had no scruples about ‘cruelly killing their archbishop’; each man will 
be judged according to his conscience; theirs were clear (p. 457). If this 
were one of our rare bits of evidence for the attitude of the peasants, it 
would be most interesting. Brinton puts just the same words into the 
mouths of ordinary swindlers and perjurors (p. 475): one suspects that 
he had read it somewhere. BERYL SMALLEY 


Les Sources de la Doctrine Chrétienne. By PAUL DE VOOGHT, 
O.S.B. Pp. 495. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1954. 250 frs. belges. 
FIFTy or sixty years ago it would have seemed paradoxical to suggest 
that scholastic theologians regarded Scripture as the unique source of 
Christian doctrine. Since then, the work of Miss Smalley and others has 
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introduced many in this country to medieval biblical studies; we have 
learnt that what we call a theological lecture was in medieval universities 
a reading of Scripture by one accredited in sacra pagina, and even the 
most cursory glance at St. Thomas or St. Bonaventure is enough to 
convince us that they were familiar with every book of the Bible. Even 
so, the contention of Dom Paul de Vooght that medieval theologians, 
from the beginning to the end of the scholastic period, held that the 
Scriptures were the sole source of Christian doctrine will come as a 
surprise to many, and even to many who are familiar with the writers 
concerned. 

Be that as it may, Dom de Vooght has no difficulty in proving his 
point; not only in tl:z twelfth century, but also in the thirteenth and later, 
the theologians whom he cites one by one are unanimous in proclaiming 
that Scripture is the sole source of doctrine. Gradually, indeed, they are 
brought face to face with the obvious difficulties, such as the gap (which 
to them seemed shorter than it does to most moderns) between the 
preaching of Christ and the completion and reception of the canon of 
Scripture, and the absence of explicit mention of some doctrines, such 
as the Procession of the Holy Ghost from Father and Son, or some 
practices, such as Confirmation. The first difficulty was met by explain- 
ing, in strangely modern wise, that the preaching of the apostles and 
their first disciples was itself Scripture in the making; the second could 
be partly avoided by the elasticity of medieval exegesis, which made no 
essential distinction, when it came to using texts as proofs, between the 
literal and accommodated senses of Scripture. The further difficulty that 
was to become so real—the impossibility of agreement as to what a given 
text of Scripture meant—was not relevant in the Middle Ages, for all 
agreed that Scripture was to be interpreted according to the teaching of 
the Fathers and pronouncements of authority, and that the Church as 
a teaching body was divinely guaranteed against error. Meanwhile, 
difficult cases were met in true medieval fashion, either by admitting 
de facto exceptions without accounting for them, or by using the phrase 
‘implicitly contained in Scripture’ to cover the most vestigial and 
allegorical allusions to a point of doctrine. Perhaps the first full-length 
treatise on the sources of doctrine was the very balanced account of 
Gerard of Bologna (0b. 1317); along section (pp. 32—59) is devoted to him, 
and the whole tractate is printed for the first time (pp. 269-481). Though 
central and moderate in his outlook, it is Gerard who utters the paradox 
that if, per impossibile, all Christians save one failed to adhere to a truth 
of Scripture, the one stalwart would constitute the true Church. 

A break occurred, here as in so many other fields, in the days of 
Occam and his followers. With their radical lack of interest both in 
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Scripture and in the rich deposit of revealed truth, and with their love 
of mental gymnastic, they were willing to admit the existence of many 
doctrines that had no Scriptural warrant, and either to explain them by 
a@ priori reasoning or to question them as transient novelties. A reaction 
soon followed, and Wyclif, Totting, d’Ailly, and Gerson repeat the 
traditional phrases, though with different shades of meaning; Gerson in 
particular laying stress on the decisions of the primitive Church. 

The section on Wyclif has a particular interest, as Dom de Vooght is 
clearly attempting something of an apologia for ‘le grand Anglais’ who 
has fallen victim to the myth-making of Friar William Woodford (here 
consistently called Waterford). These are the most questionable pages 
in the book. Wyclif, it is true, was certainly for the greater part of his 
Oxford life a reactionary ; it was his distrust cf Occamism that made him 
a realist and a follower of Bradwardine against the ‘Pelagians’. But in 
the matter of Scripture as in metaphysics and theology Wyclif, while 
invoking tradition, was in fact revolutionary. Though by training and 
discipline a typical schoolman, he was in spirit a radical and a noncon- 
formist. Dom de Vooght, by giving his attention almost exclusively to a 
few theological tracts edited long ago by one unacquainted with medieval 
English history, has failed to grasp the real man. For him Wyclif is one 
who ‘avait le patriotisme dans le sang’, thus providing ‘un example 
typique de cet incomparable civisme britannique, qu’on trouve toujours 
prét au sacrifice et méme 4 la discipline, lorsqu’il s’agit des interéts du 
pays’. This is in some ways a welcome change from the attitude of some 
continental scholars, who have dismissed Wyclif as a clumsy blunderer 
(as did even the great Ehrle), but it fails to do justice either to the mental 
power of Wyclif or to the clearness of sight of his theological adver- 
saries. William Woodford was not as inept as this book suggests. 

But if the English sections are not wholly satisfactory, and if they 
provide fresh evidence, if this were needed, of the difficulties of naviga- 
tion in the uncharted waters of the fourteenth century, this voyage of 
discovery is far from fruitless, and Dom de Vooght has in the rest of his 
book found one more channel of communication between the golden 
age of scholasticism and the century before the reformation. It was the 
early reformers who, by appealing to Scripture alone in vacuo, so to say, 
forced their opponents to isolate Tradition as an independent source of 
Christian doctrine. M. D. KNowLEs 


Lex Charitatis. By JOHANNES HAECKEL. Pp. 219. (Abhandlungen 
der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Neue Folge, 
Heft 36.) Munich: Verlag der Akademie, 1953. 


Tuis impressive monograph is a witness by its form and content to the 
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recovery of German theology from the physical and intellectual impedi- 
ments of the Second World War. It is finely printed with wide margins 
on paper of high quality and is a delight to handle. The study is described 
by the author as a juristic inquiry into the place of law (das Recht) in 
the theology of Luther. The English vocabulary of justice and righteous- 
ness with its two-stem pedigree is difficult to manage, but the flexibility 
of the German language with its distinctions between Recht and Gesetz 
adds a difficulty which is best surmounted by giving the German terms. 
Dr. Haeckel’s work is lucidly and systematically arranged, and the only 
major criticism must be whether he has not made Luther’s thought as 
tidy as his own. He begins by posing the problem of law and justice in 
a reformation movement which had a prime objective in the overthrow 
of legalism, and the difficult problem, acute for Lutherans especially 
in view of Luther’s own restiveness about law and lawyers, of the validity 
of Church law as a true deduction from the theology of Martin Luther. 

This setting of the problem enables Dr. Haeckel to touch two com- 
plexes of modern Luther study, the reformer’s doctrine of the spiritual 
and temporal power, and the meaning for him of the concepts of divine 
and natural law. It may be said at once that future discussions of these 
themes between scholars will need to take this work into account, and 
some things will have to be rewritten. Dr. Haeckel pays discriminating 
tribute to the work of Rudolf Sohm who is sometimes regarded as the 
great misinterpreter of Luther as regards law. He says that it was Sohm’s 
fine and astonishing intuition that one of the roots of Luther’s doctrine 
of law was the conception of the Kingdom of God. Yet Sohm sent 
scholars on a false track by his conclusion that ‘Church law is in contra- 
diction with the essence of the Church’. The reason is, Dr. Haeckel 
suggests, that Sohm took Luther’s teaching of the Kingdom of God, 
but interpreted it in terms of a conception of law belonging to a later 
age. The discussion was then complicated by a whole series of contro- 
versies regarding Luther’s attitude to natural law, notable among them 
that between Troeltsch and Karl Holl, and too often Luther’s theology 
has been blamed for defects which come from the critics’ own short- 
comings. Dr. Haeckel quotes aptly from Melanchthon the famous mot: 
‘Iniquum est arti adscribere errata, quae ab imbecillitate professorum 
oriuntur!’ The vital question is whether there is in Luther’s thought 
a genuine relation between Recht and Rechtfertigung. Dr. Haeckel be- 
lieves that this question, raised but wrongly put by Karl Barth, can be 
answered, and in this study attempts its resolution. He finds that 
Luther’s teaching about law is linked from the time of his first lectures 
on the Psalms (1513) with his doctrine of the Church, and that it is 
important that Christian faith and not a human philosophy of law has 
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the last word in Luther’s discussions. Of fundamental importance is 
Luther’s teaching of the Two Kingdoms, and here Dr. Haeckel assimi- 
lates and criticizes a number of important monographs on this theme 
which have appeared in Germany and in Sweden in the last decades 
(notable among them those of Diem, Lau, and Térnvall). The two 
Kingdoms, the Kingdom of Christ and the Kingdom of the World, are 
expounded in a section entitled “The Kingdom of God on the Right 
Hand, and the Kingdom of God on the Left Hand’ (a striking figure 
used by Luther from the Vulgate rendering of Psalm cix) while finding 
the unity between them in the eschatological rule of God. The ‘Kingdom 
of God on the Right Hand’ is the Kingdom of Grace in which Christ 
rules according to his human nature until the day of judgement, and 
this Kingdom embraces Christians, with its lex Christi, whereas the 
“Kingdom of God on the Left Hand’ includes the ‘outward and bodily 
man’, includes the godless and will be judged at the Last Day. But, he 
insists, no part of human life is exempt from the Law of God whose 
writ runs everywhere. Moreover, this sovereign rule of God is mediated 
through the rule of his dear Son, so that ‘Luthers Gesetzeslehre ist also 
christozentrisch’. 

This brings the author to two major distinctions: the divine law (das 
gottliche Recht) in the state of uncorrupted nature, and the material 
worldly natural law (das materielle weltliche Naturrecht) belonging to 
the state of corrupted nature. The first, the divine law is the law of 
divine charity; it is a law of liberty and it was written on the hearts of 
men. When Christ glossed the divine rule of love with the golden rule 
it was that the golden rule might itself be spiritually expounded from 
within the kingdom of Christ. Human worldly natural law on the other 
hand belongs to the age of corrupted nature. Here the golden rule 
externally interpreted is a regulative principle, a common natural law, 
valid for Jews, Turks, and heathen, and Luther makes no difference of 
degree between this and the Decalogue. Through the fall man has lost 
the power to understand the divine law of nature, though his own human 
law is still a sign which points towards the divine law. This human 
natural law has become embodied in institutional forms, but in each 
case, as a result of sin it has become secularized: secularized in a secu - 
larized church, a secularized institution of marriage, and secularized 
political existence. There follows a description of the threefold character 
of the Decalogue as (i) the Jewish Sachsenspiegel; (ii) worldly natural 
law; (iii) latent lex spiritualis. This main section of the work ends with 
a fine exposition in terms of Luther, and with great richness of citation, 
concerning the Lex Christi, the life and duties of the Christian man, by 
which his liberty issues in obedience for conscience sake. 
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The third main section of the work is concerned with the Christian 
life in the world, and with the Christian as a member of the Ecclesia 
Universalis, in the state of matrimony, and as a political citizen. This 
last question, his citizenship, raised so acutely in the last decades in the 
church struggle under the Nazis in Norway and in Germany, and 
most poignantly of all in the problem of tyrannicide which leaped out 
of its sixteenth-century academic dress into the sweat, anxiety, and pain 
of the Hitler bomb plot (1944), marshals together Luther’s utterances 
about tyrants, and his specific applications of his principles to the 
Turkish invasion and to the right of resistance to the emperor. Here 
there is much good medicine for English theologians who know very 
little about Luther’s teaching in these matters beyond the famous mis- 
leading quotation via Fr. Figgis ‘Leiden! Leiden! Creuz! Creuz!’ 

Section 6 of the Third Part has an interesting and rather technical 
discussion of the grounds of Luther’s appeal “To the Christian Nobility’ 
in 1520, and henceforth will need to be read as well as Holl’s classic 
essay on that subject. There are two informative appendixes, one on 
Luther’s teaching about resistance to the emperor and the other on the 
duty of the Christian prince to take care of religion. 

Enough has been said to indicate the intricate and profound quality of 
this work. The apparatus criticus is of weighty and impressive erudition 
and the quotations from Luther are there by the hundreds, and some of 
them gems. But perhaps just here the doubts smite home. Is it not just 
too regular and tidy for Luther? Dr. Haeckel seems to admit as much 
when he confesses, with the evidence indicated, Luther’s own many 
ambiguities and changes of terminology about natural law (see espe- 
cially pp. 71, 82). I am almost convinced by the case made out for Luther 
as advocating active resistance to tyrants, but I note that the summit 
of the argument is topped not with a citation from Luther but from 
Bishop Berggrav; and when Dr. Haeckel speaks about a membrum 
corporis mystici Christi, one wonders whether this is really Luther and 
not just Dr. Haeckel himself, while his case for Luther’s use of the 
conceptions of ecclesia universalis and particularis, so tempting in the 
easement it brings to his ecclesiological riddles, fails at the point of 
evident citation, for it is not really enough to say that Luther has the 
idea, even when he avoids the expression. As in so many able mono- 
graphs on Luther’s theology, we need a detective crying ‘Aha!’ among 
the footnotes. None the less this is a fine and notable study. 


john Wesley. By Martin Scumupr. (Bd. I, 1703-1738.) Pp. 334 
and 1 plate. Ziirich: Gotthelf, 1953. 


THE smallness of the literature about John Wesley in German is an even 
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greater portent than the paucity of literature about Martin Luther in 
England. Dr. Schmidt’s attempt to provide the first full-scale biography 
of Wesley in German sets out to fill an acknowledged gap. But in so 
doing he has far surpassed his objective, for he has written the best first 
volume of a life of Wesley in any language since Tyerman, and in the end 
he may well prove to have written the best biography of the great 
evangelist. It is to be hoped that the book may be turned speedily into 
English, and made available for a wide reading public. 

Dr. Schmidt has certain notable qualifications for his task. As pro- 
fessor at the fine Theologische Hochschule in Berlin he is a teacher of 
church history within the great Lutheran tradition. He has not to 
fumble, like Fr. Piette or the English literary agnostic, to know what 
the Reformation was about, and how justification by faith comes to be 
of critical importance for Protestant religion. He has made a special 
study of English Puritanism, and it is not the least of his merits that 
he comes to the study of Methodism as one steeped in the moral and 
spiritual theology of the seventeenth century, especially on its most 
neglected, Puritan, side. He is, moreover, intending to write a history of 
Pietism, about which he already knows enough to shed more light in this 
volume on Wesley’s relations with the Pietists and Moravians than any 
volume yet written, and has been able to use manuscript sources, diaries 
of Moravians and Pietists, never before fully used. 

The first chapter begins rather woodenly for English readers, and 
now and again the perspective of the historical background jars (this 
sketch is needful for German readers, but references to ‘Convocation’ as 
‘a kind of Synod’ will not be helpful in its English dress), and we hope 
that when he writes the succeeding volumes Dr. Schmidt will rise to 
the height of what has become an ecumenical argument and write for 
Christendom. 

I suspect that the author is strongest at books and the relations 
between books and minds; he certainly admirably sketches the influence 
upon her mind of the books read by Susannah Wesley (though I suspect 
it was mother wit and not the influence of the Roman mystics which 
made Susannah lay primary educational stress on breaking the child’s 
will and bringing him into obedient subjection—with a dozen children 
around all day she could do no other!). The account of Wesley’s child- 
hood and undergraduate life is careful and accurate, though we have 
not yet elucidated just how far the Non-Juring influences counted in 
the background of the Holy Club, and I suspect there are still things 
to be said afresh at this point. About the ministry in Georgia the exciting 
things concern the relations with the Germans: no previous writer has 
so clearly traced the two divisions between the Herrnhuters and the 
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Salzburgers in Georgia to the divisions within the Pietists in Germany, 
and shown the dourly Teutonic, wooden-headed obstinacy which seems 
endemic in Lutheran divisions, and how John Wesley went from one 
group to the other, eager, friendly, earnest, and at bottom suspect by 
them all. We could have wished full documentary proof at the point 
where it is alleged that Wesley sought admission to the fellowship of the 
Moravians, and some discussion seems imperative among scholars as 
to what he intended when he made this request, and whether he ever 
contemplated identifying himself with the Moravians as did Ingham, 
beyond the point of Christian friendship and intercommunion. Dr. 
Schmidt will rightly have nothing to do with an evasion of the vast 
significance of the events of spring 1738 for John Wesley, and brings 
Wesley to a true climax and the great illumination, leaving the reader 
on the very edge of the vast, ensuing apostolic work. We shall look 
forward to the coming volumes in hope that a great Christian may have 
found a great interpreter. GorpDOoN Rupp 


Religious Liberalism in eighteenth century England. By ROLAND N. 
STROMBERG. Pp. xi+-192. Oxford University Press, 1954. 215. 


THE structure and character of the evidences for the truth of Christianity 
are not changeless. As new methods of discovering truth are discerned 
and defined, the traditional pattern of Christian Evidences is reviewed 
and modified. A new method opens a new age in Christian apologetic. 
The Age of Reason naturally demanded rational evidence. The author 
of this historical study of religious liberalism in eighteenth-century 
England shows how Orthodoxy, Dissent, and Deism were all appealing 
to reason but arriving at very different conclusions. The influence of 
the deist minority lay in their exploitation of the genuine problems 
which faced those who were trying to defend rationally what was no 
longer defensible or not defensible by purely rational argument. The 
weakness of the deists lay, he believes, in their inability to provide a 
constructive alternative to orthodoxy. He suggests that the debate 
reached a state of deadlock which was not broken until Law, Berkeley, 
Butler, and Wesley, without ceasing to reverence reason, claimed that 
reason alone did not give access to religious truth. The crux of the matter 
was that problems concerning the authority of the Bible and the ration- 
ality of Revelation were being raised before adequate historical and other 
methods had been developed which could appreciate the growth and 
nature of traditional statements of belief. It would have been illuminat- 
ing if the author had used his close acquaintance with the writings of the 
period to give a closer analysis of the use of the word ‘Reason’ by the 
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participants in the dispute. The value of the survey is greatly increased by 
a liberal use of fascinating quotations and by the provision of an admirable 
bibliography. He is, I believe, justified in his conclusion that, ‘in the 
long run, surely, the rational theologians of the eighteenth century were 
right in this, their basic claim: that Christianity must not fear the test 
of untrammelled inquiry, or abandon reason as the touchstone of what 
is true and right’ (p. 174). G. F. Woops 


Studies and Documents Relating to the History of the Greek Church 
and People under Turkish Domination. By THEODORE H. Papapo- 
POULLOs. Pp. xxiv-+- 507, and 2 Plates (Bibliotheca Graeca Aevi 
Posterioris 1). Brussels, 1952. 


‘THE kernel of this learned and valuable, but rambling and atrociously 
written, book is the edition (pp. 265-392) of a set of 3179 ‘political’ 
verses taken from B.M. MS. Add. 10077 ff. 277'-316’. The poem, if 
such it can be called, is entitled Planosparaktes that is, “The Cheat 
Exposed’; and consists of an abusive and partisan attack on the monk 
Auxentius and his patron, the patriarch Cyril V (1748-51, 1752-7). 
The text, a holograph, is full of interest, and supplies many fresh 
historical and prosopographical details about the quarrels which beset 
the Oecumenical Patriarchate during a critical and eventful period. 
P.’s edition is careful and competent, though he could have helped 
the reader through the tumult of his author’s rancour by introducing 
a more intelligent system of punctuation. Internal evidence shows 
that the verses were composed in or about the year 1756. But the 
author, for his own sake, has carefully concealed his identity (see 
vv. 1518-19, 1527-9), and the editor has not succeeded in unmasking 
him (pp. 247-55). Perhaps others, with the text before them, may be 
able to reach firmer conclusions: a fresh starting-point might seem to 
be the remarkable panegyric on George Tyannitis the Hetman (w. 
2771-869). 

The ostensible ground of the dispute between the patriarch Cyril 
and his Synod of Metropolitans was the question of whether Latins 
and Armenians who entered the Orthodox fold should or should not 
be rebaptized: that is, should the Latin and Armenian rites of baptism 
which these converts had of course already undergone be regarded as 
uncanonical and therefore null? The patriarch and Auxentius, who 
represented popular Orthodox sentiment, were strong for the cause of 
rebaptism. The Metropolitans of the Synod, more cultivated and in- 
tensely hostile to popular intervention in church affairs, were against 
it. But, as P. very clearly sees (p. 161), the question itself was of little 
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importance ; its significance lay in the fact that it was a symptom of the 
vigorous reaction of Orthodoxy against Catholic penetration and pro- 
selytism. In essence, therefore, the dispute was what P. calls ‘socio- 
political’ (p. 122) rather than theological. And the violence which it 
provoked must be compared with similar outbreaks not only in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries but all through the Comnenian 
and Palaiologan ages of Byzantium. Popular monks such as Auxentius, 
Christopher Aetolus, and Macarius whipped up the feelings of Orthodox 
patriots; and the leader of the opposition, the unlucky patriarch Cal- 
linicus III (Jan.—July 1757), narrowly escaped with his life from their 
violence. In these continuous feuds between the church parties the 
Ottoman government remained tertius gaudens. They pocketed a sub- 
stantial fee every time a patriarch was ousted and another set up; and 
their officials regarded the rioting rayahs with the contemptuous 
indifference shown by Pilate and Gallio towards rioting Jews. 

Such is the background of the text which P. has edited. But his 
book is of far wider scope than the middle years of the eighteenth 
century. The edition is preceded by a full and most useful account of 
Orthodox organization and administration under Turkish domination. 
His first 158 pages discuss: the general position of the church under 
the Turks, and the religious, political, and administrative considerations 
which determined the policy of the latter; the powers of the patriarch ; 
the functions and composition of the Synod, its reform in 1741, and 
the reasons for this reform; the officia of the Great Church; the en- 
croachments of the laity and the rise of Phanariot influence in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century ; the Notitiae Episcopatuum of the church 
between the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries; and the state of morals, 
culture, and opinion in the church during the Turcocracy in general. 
The historical sources relative to Cyril’s patriarchate are next marshalled 
and sifted. The text is followed by Notes on it; and the book ends 
(pp. 393-455) with Appendixes on Bibliographical Data (in the course 
of which P. proves that the author of the Rhantismou Stiliteusis was 
Christopher Aetolus, pp. 401-2), and related Texts. 

The book is thus a mine of information, and its learning is worthy 
of all commendation. It is an indispensable source for all study of the 
Turcocracy, whether ecclesiastical or social. The Bibliography (pp. xi- 
xxiv) is excellent; and the indexes useful, though not perhaps so full 
as a work of this range demands. It is the more unfortunate that P. has 
chosen to write in English, a language which he knows very imperfectly. 
Errors and awkwardnesses of syntax are, of course, venial. But in many 
passages ignorance of vocabulary and usage renders the meaning doubtful 
if not wholly incomprehensible. Doubtless a second edition of the book 
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will be called for; may we therefore end by suggesting that European 
scholarship would be better served by a Greek version? ‘Non tam 
aversus equos Tyria Sol jungit ab urbe.’ R. J. H. Jenkins 


Die Geschichtlichkeit der Kirche und ihrer Verkiindigung als theo- 
logisches Problem. By GERHARD EBELING. Pp. 93. (Sammlung 
gemeinverstandlicher Vortrage, 207/8.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1954. DM. 3.80. 


IN a certain sense the significance of this little book, containing three 
lectures delivered in Switzerland, is the fact that it has been written at 
all. Dialectical theology has gone far to kill church history in German 
Protestant theology by rendering it theologically irrelevant. As a subject 
of study in theological faculties church history was substantially the 
creation of the Enlightenment; and in the liberal era outstanding con- 
tributions to patristic and historical theology were made by German 
scholars. Professor Ebeling of Tiibingen is no old-style liberal, but he 
refuses to accept the view that to inquire after the theological relevance 
of church history is to ask a liberal question. The Protestant theologian 
must come to terms with the idea of tradition. Reading the Bible aloud 
is not preaching. Only when interpreted in a situation is the scripture 
‘the word of God’ in actuality. Because the church is in a continually 
changing historical situation, preaching must also change. Theology 
cannot be static, and the fact must be frankly recognized. Strict biblicism 
being impossible, the door is open for tradition in the task of interpreta- 
tion, and this is a word which needs analysis. Tradition has dangers, 
against some of which the retention of compulsory Hebrew and Greek 
in courses of training for the ministry is a vital safeguard (p. 19). Since 
the fixing of the canon is part of tradition, in theory at least Dr. Ebeling 
regards its limits as an open question (p. 52). But the content of valid 
tradition is neither simply a doctrine nor a mere report of an historical 
event, but ‘the eschatological fact of God in Jesus Christ’; since this 
must be interpreted to every age, church history may be defined as the 
history of biblical exposition. This definition may appear exaggerated 
and one-sided, at any rate to an Anglo-Saxon. On the other hand, given 
the theological situation in which the book is written, it is evident that 
Professor Ebeling is asking questions about the nature of church history 
in a way likely to be of profound interest to theologians, both of his 
own and of other ecclesiastical traditions, who have to account for the 
phenomena of Christian history, and to church historians who stop to 
ask themselves what their subject is about. 
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At pp. 56-57 there are three curious diagrams, reminiscent of ancient 
magical and gnostic documents, no doubt intended to render the thought 


more gemetnverstandlich. 


Die Entstehung des christlichen Dogmas problemgeschichtlich darge- 
stellt. By MARTIN WERNER. Second edition. Pp. xxi+755. Bern: 
Paul Haupt; Tiibingen: Katzmann, n.d. (1954). DM. 35. 


Tuts weighty and controversial book is substantially a reprint of the 
first edition (1941) which has been inaccessible to English readers. The 
author has two major points to make. One is a very interesting inter- 
pretation of the Christology of Arius, which he thinks derived from a 
primitive ‘angel-Christology’; there is certainly plenty of this kind of 
language in second- and third-century writers, and it is useful to have 
it collected here. But the author’s chief interest lies in advancing 2 
general view of the whole ante- Nicene development. Harnack, he thinks, 
is right that the early history of dogma is one of hellenization; but he 
failed to ask how that became possible. The key is the elimination of 
eschatology in consequerce of the deferment of the Parousia. All the 
debates of early theology really depend on this. A development which 
Harnack saw as the consequence of a mistaken apologetic Werner in- 
terprets as a process necessarily consequential upon the postponement 
of the Parousia. All this is argued with a wealth of illustrative citation. 
The book as a whole would carry greater conviction if it was less 
obviously determined by a dogmatic interest. It is history with a moral. 
The primitive ‘angel’ Christology suggests some apostolic authority for 
acredal position less securely anchored to the Nicene creed. On the other 
hand, Dr. Werner is also anxious to get rid of the incubus of primitive 
and superstitious beliefs in Christianity. And primitive Christianity 
entails an impossible belief in the second coming of Christ. This was 
seen by Schweitzer, a modern Galileo (p. 74) whose opinions, shelved 
as too awkward by orthodoxy, Catholic and Protestant, seem to have 
for Dr. Werner the status of final revelation, acknowledgement of which 
is only impeded by vested interest and confessional prejudice. Because 
the kind of primitive Christianity revealed in Schweitzer’s studies is 
impossible for modern man, the liberal Protestant theologian need not 
feel himself under obligations towards it, and can go to work unhaunted 
by ghosts of the ancient past. 

The preface to this second edition shows Dr. Werner anxious to 
defend himself from attack on the one hand from Form-critics, and on 
the other from those who have wondered if he has read the fourth 
gospel. H. CHADWICK 
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Corpus Christi: Essays on the Church and the Eucharist. By E. L. 
MAScCALL. Pp. xii+188. London: Longmans, 1953. 155. 


Tuis book consists of nine essays, some of which have already appeared 
in various journals. Though written on different occasions they are all 
dominated by the single conception of the Church as a reality of the 
sacramental order, preserved and nourished by the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Body and Blood. The first essay deals with the Church’s unity, 
which Dr. Mascall considers to be expressed and maintained through 
the organ of the Apostolate, instituted by Christ in the Twelve and 
subsequently expanded into the universal Episcopate. “The Church is 
a visible and tangible society, but it is a sacramental one, and the organ 
of its unity will be a sacramental organ. . . . The apostolic Episcopate 
precisely fulfils the requirements for such an organ’ (p. 17). The next 
four essays deal with the Church and the Sacraments, the Eucharistic 
Canon, the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and the Eucharistic Presence. They 
handle these difficult subjects with admirable clarity and conciseness; 
and many will be grateful to Dr. Mascall for the way in which in several 
places he develops his own presentation by means of a careful considera- 
tion of such writers as Masure, Vonier, and de la Taille. Those who are 
already acquainted with the contemporary discussion of Eucharistic 
theology will find this book discriminating and constructive, and those 
who are not familiar with the subject will find it a useful introduction. 
A valuable feature of the book is Dr. Mascall’s awareness of the extent to 
which undiscarded relics of medieval attitudes are still present, often 
unconsciously, in the minds of both Catholics and Protestants ; it should 
at least clarify the issues to have these attitudes detected and brought 
into the open. Two further essays deal with the Eucharistic theology of 
St. Thomas Aquinas and of Bishop Gore, and the two final essays dis- 
cuss Private Masses and Benediction. 

Appreciation of all that is here lucidly and persuasively offered to us 
will not be diminished if certain questions are asked. Dr. Mascall writes 
from the ‘Catholic’ standpoint and does not seem to have made any 
sympathetic study of ‘Protestant’ writers. But the phenomenon of 
Protestantism has posed a question which cannot be so easily ignored, 
the question of authority. Much of Dr. Mascall’s book is concerned 
with what he himself in one place calls ‘theological speculation’ (p. 34) 
—for example, the question whether there are bishops in heaven. ‘Such 
speculation’, he says, ‘may be of value as providing rationes convenientiae, 
to illuminate and show the mutual coherence of truths that have been 
already accepted. And this is, after all, the main positive task that the 
human reason can perform in the sphere of divine revelation’ (ibid.). 
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This is, of course, how the matter appeared to St. Thomas: theology 
was the business of deducing a system of truths from the infallible de- 
liverances of Holy Scripture. But some who live on this side of the nine- 
teenth-century revolution in theological method will not find the 
relation between revelation and reason quite so simple. It is doubtless 
true that, as Dr. Mascall says, ‘the existence of the ministry rests not 
upon theological speculation, but upon Scripture and tradition’, but his 
explanation of the nature of his appeal to Scripture and tradition (p. 34) 
is disappointingly inadequate. If the argument of the book as a whole is 
unconvincing, this is because it discusses the ‘mutual coherence of truths 
that have already been accepted’ without showing us upon what grounds 
these truths have been accepted. It is for this reason that many will find 
Dr. Mascall’s category of ‘the desirable and legitimate’ in need of rather 
more careful scrutiny. He argues, for example, that private masses (care- 
fully defined) and the service of Benediction are ‘desirable and legi- 
timate’. But if we ask what is meant by ‘desirable and legitimate’, the 
answer must presumably be desirable and legitimate in relation to a 
system of theological speculation which has not itself been shown 
necessarily to arise out of the scriptural revelation. Some further 
clarification of the underlying conception of revelation is needed if 
Dr. Mascall’s exposition of ‘the desirable and legitimate’ is to carry 
conviction. ALAN RICHARDSON 


Studien zum Gottesbegriff. By ALEXANDER M. HorvAtu, O.P. 
Pp. xii+316 and 4 tables. (Schriftenreihe des ‘Divus Thomas’, 
VI Band.) Freiburg (Schweiz): Paulusverlag, 1954. 20.80 
Swiss francs (20 German: marks). 


Tuis review is being written by one who many years ago could be de- 
scribed as a herc-worshipper. He still regards the author with affection 
and reverence. Fr. Horvath has long been convinced that the full import 
and the originality of St. Thomas’s theology can only be seen by means 
of aconception and a statement which Thomists have not usually grasped, 
if indeed they have not quite overlooked them. The conception is that 
of the subjectum scientiae, which is not only the subject of the statements 
made in the science but also the ground of both the truth and the know- 
ableness of all else within the scope of the science. More than that: the 
subjectum scientiae gives systematic unity to the science and enhanced 
meaning to facts which could have little meaning in isolation. And the 
statement is that the subjectum scientiae of theology is God; only this 
way is a scientific theology conceivable. Nearly half the book is a re- 
edition of a work based on the author’s lectures at Fribourg in Switzer- 
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land, published in book form in 1941 with the title Der thomistische 
Gottesbegriff after appearing as a series of articles in the Fribourg 
Divus Thomas. It is in two sections. The first shows the via inventionis 
by which St. Thomas built up from partial concepts the synthesis of his 
concept of God, a suitable vehicle for sacra doctrina; the second section 
is analytic, the via judicii in which the individual conclusions of theo- 
logy are based upon the esse per se subsistens in tribus Personis. 

The book of 1941 has been very considerably enlarged by adding a 
Second Part, on the Objective Light of Knowledge. Omne quod mani- 
festatur, lumen est, he quotes, and argues that objective being is the light 
of intellectual knowledge, grounded on the divine Ideas and the rationes 
aeternae. (The first of three appendixes supplements this part with a 
discussion of the relation of the copula, is, to the light of knowledge.) 
New readers may flinch at the apparent unplausibility of Horvath’s 
premisses; Thomists might well too, and even his hero-worshippers 
unless they had first followed the right lectures. And in this con- 
nexion I would mention his distinction between ‘perennial’ sacred 
doctrine, i.e. both mysticism and the pre-scientific theology of Christian 
common sense, and ‘temporal’ theology which comprises strictly scien- 
tific theological systems and scientific mysticism. Readers may easily 
construct puzzles about where to place this work in such a classification; 
but I suspect that much may be missed by weakly flagging interest and 
failure to suspend disbelief. QUENTIN JOHNSTON 


Der siebenfaltige Strom aus der Gnadenwelt der Sakramente. By 
Jutius Tyctak. Pp. x+160. Freiburg: Verlag Herder, 1954. 
DM. 5s. 


Tue name of Scheeben as a theologian is not well known outside the 
German Catholic circles in which he lived and taught (1835-88) though 
the first of his works to be translated into English appeared in the year 
of his death among the German Catholics of the Middle West in the 
United States, It is as a disciple and propagator of the views of Scheeben 
that Julius Tyciak has impressed his contemporaries in Germany ; those 
views, if one had to sum them up in a sentence, stress the organic unity 
of the mysteries of the Christian faith and strive to gain further under- 
standing of individual mysteries from a comparison with the rest. It will 
be seen at once that Scheeben’s place is with the Greek Fathers and in 
particular with the Cappadocians of the fourth century and with Cyril of 
Alexandria. Scheeben’s monumental work on The Mysteries of Christi- 
anity (1865) contained some sixty pages on the Eucharist and fifty more 
on the other sacraments, and it is therefore open to a disciple, in view 
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especially of the great developments of sacramental theology which 
have taken place in the last century, to expand and elaborate the work 
of his master in this field. 

In the present work, which is a revised and reconsidered edition of 
what appeared in 1940 under the title of Die Mysterien Christi, Tyciak 
is anxious to show how the seven sacramental means of grace all take 
their rise from the life of Christ, whether that life be considered in its 
individual or its corporate sense. The lyrical element, which in Scheeben 
is restrained, perhaps through his acquaintance with Latin gravitas 
in his Roman masters Passaglia and Perrone, is very marked in the 
disciple, and some will think on reading his work that poetry is being 
brought in to make good the silences of theology at many points in the 
argument. At the same time it is fair to recognize that few theologians 
have ever been found fault with for an inclination to the poetic. One 
old quarrel between the poet and the theologian is reopened here (p. 
62) in the use that is made of the idea that in the eucharistic offering 
of Christ there is to be found a movement of loving return to God which 
took its rise from the eternal inner life of the Trinity. Origen in his 
Dialektos (ch. 4) does indeed make Christ in his Godhead the bearer of 
offerings to the Father, so that offering is made to God by means of 
God. Some Alexandrine theologians followed Origen in this, but Tyciak 
is ready to admit the general opinion that one cannot properly speak of 
sacrifice within the Trinity. If this is so, one wonders what real meaning 
can attach to his idea of basing the sacrificial action of Christ upon the 
inner life of the Trinity. 

If Tyciak’s poetical doctrine of sacrifice is difficult, no less must be 
said of his theory that the Christian is sealed (at Confirmation) as priest, 
prophet, and king, and that participation in the Eucharist incorporates 
the Christian in the high-priestly action of Christ, thus making him 
participate in the inner life of the Trinity. There is a sense in which 
all this can be upheld, but it requires so many qualifications—such as 
the very important limitation that the general priesthood of the laity 
is different in kind and not merely in degree from that of the ordained 
priest—as to render the resulting schema of relationships very dis- 
jointed and unbeautiful. Tyciak does not seem to have made up his 
mind what metaphor the ‘seal’ is appealing to; in one place he speaks 
of it as something ‘burnt into’ the soul, while elsewhere he speaks of 
the ‘seal of priestly service’, though anointing for priesthood can hardly 
be regarded as primitive in Christian practice. Tyciak’s familiarity with 
Eastern liturgical sources gives a special value to his work, though few 
would agree with him that Didache ix gives us ‘the oldest liturgical 
prayer of Christianity’. J. H. CrREHAN 
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La Théologie catholique au milieu du xx* siécle. By RoGER AvuBERt. 
Pp. 103. (Cahiers de l’actualité religieuse.) Tournai—Paris: 
Casterman, 1954. 


CANON AUBERT has provided us with an admirable specimen of that 
genre of writing—haute vulgarisation—in which the French-speaking 
peoples possess an acknowledged mastery. In 98 pages he has sketched 
the development of theology in the Roman Catholic world between 
1935 and 1950. The two pillars of his argument are ‘return to the sources’ 
and ‘openness to the world’. The development of the theme in relation 
to these two principles is somewhat schematic, but the carefully worked- 
out arrangement of the material has resulted in a beautiful lucidity of 
presentation. 

The first, and most important, section is on the biblical renewal. 
Encouraged by the Encyclical Divino afflante Spiritu (1943), Roman 
Catholic exegetes have found it possible to take up a less timid and 
defensive attitude towards critical questions; the stage of archaeological 
rediscovery has been passed through, and the development of a genuinely 
biblical theology is on the way. Canon Aubert is throughout gracious 
and irenical; but he does not conceal the tensions that have resulted 
from this more adventurous approach, and the criticism directed against 
the modern school by those whose loyalty to the traditional methods of 
allegorical or ‘spiritual’ interpretation has led them to demand ‘une 
exégése plus souple et plus perméable aux inspirations de |’Esprit’, and 
has resulted in ‘la prolifération d’une littérature considérable qui ne 
brille pas toujours par la précision des termes employés et dans laquelle 
les non-valeurs sont en assez grand nombre’ (p. 24). 

Next follow sections, not quite so full or clear, on the liturgical move- 
ment, and the renewal of patristic study. In the former of the two, 
proper tribute is paid to the contribution of Germany; in particular, 
naturally, to the monks of Maria Laach, and among them to Dom Casel 
(1886-1948). 

The second major section shows how contact with the surrounding 
world has led Roman Catholic theologians in part to the rediscovery of 
almost forgotten elements in the traditional theology, in part to the 
development of thought along new lines in areas which had hardly been 
touched by the theology of the past. 

Those who have experienced the challenge of existentialism have felt 
it desirable to free moral theology from its scholastic trappings, and to 
rethink its problems in terms of the spontaneous fulfilment of the law 
of love. Problems of evangelization have led to a reconsideration of the 
place of the laity in the church (Congar, Falons pour une théologie du 
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laicat, 1953), and of the traditional structures of the church in relation 
to its contemporary responsibilities (Congar, Vraie et fausse réforme dans 
PEglise, 1950). 

The mutual confrontation of Church and Marxism has made neces- 
sary the working out of a new theology of history, and a reconsideration 
of Christian doctrine concerning the material world and its destiny. 
Here, once again, Canon Aubert sketches the development of two 
parallel and in part contrasting tendencies. On the one hand, Canon 
Thils of Louvain, whose Théologie des réalités terrestres (2 vols., 1946, 
1949) seems to be little known in England, attaches great importance to 
the development of man’s mastery over the visible world; the artisan at 
his bench is also working for the establishment of the Kingdom of God 
upon earth. On the other, the better-known Fr. Dani¢lou defends the 
more pessimistic and eschatological view, which stresses the transitori- 
ness of earthly things, and awaits the apocalyptic manifestation of the 
divine kingdom. 

Canon Aubert ends his survey with a too-brief section on Roman 
Catholic theology and the Ecumenical Movement. At first hesitant, the 
Roman authorities have come to recognize in this movement something 
more than a diplomatic rearrangement of the ‘Protestant’ forces, and 
have begun to welcome it as a genuinely creative movement towards 
unity under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Here tribute is paid to the 
work of the pioneer Fr. C. J. Dumont of ‘Istina’, whose articles in Vers 
Punité chrétienne are marked by a deeper understanding of the points of 
view of the ‘separated brethren’ than any other Roman Catholic writings 
with which the present reviewer is familiar. 

Canon Aubert’s survey raises some interesting questions. He recog- 
nizes frankly in his preface that his work is mainly a study of French 
Roman Catholic theology, with occasional glances at Belgium and Ger- 
many. Unless I have read carelessly, the only Italian writer referred to 
(Romano Guardini must now be regarded, by his own choice, as a 
German) is the beloved Waldensian Giovanni Miegge. Ireland, Spain, 
and America are not in the picture at all. And is it fortuitous that there 
is no mention of any English Roman Catholic writer, or is English 
Roman Catholicism still passing through what Canon Aubert regards 
as one of the epochs of the past? Undoubtedly at the moment France 
holds the intellectual leadership of the Roman Catholic world. Its 
scholars have even received some encouragement from the highest 
authority in their pursuit of new ways of thought and new understand- 
ings of the Faith. But will this liberty continue? Already some fairly 
sharp warnings have been issued. The tension between the progressive 
and the conservative wings is perhaps rather more acute than would be 
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evident simply from Canon Aubert’s charitable presentation of the 
situation; and there is at least the possibility that the conservative 
element may succeed in establishing in the world of thought such canons 
of prudence as have recently proved effective in the world of action. 
Canon Aubert is more aware than many Roman Catholics, though 
not yet perhaps fully aware, of the disastrous effects on all the ecumenical 
relationships of the Roman Catholic Church of the proclamation of the 
dogma of the Assumption in 1952. Much of what had been gained in 
many years of effort was immediately lost; in the future all approaches 
from the non-Roman side will be marked by an even greater caution 
than before. But it is important not to exaggerate these misfortunes. 
Canon Aubert’s book indicates plainly the nature of the genuine ecu- 
menical movement within the Roman Catholic Church. What specially 
interests the non-Roman reader of this study is that here we recognize 
all our own experiences, transposed into a curiously different key, con- 
ditioned by a different set of exterior circumstances, and modified by 
the continual presence in the background of a supreme teaching authority 
such as other confessions do not admit; yet undoubtedly the same 
experiences as ours. To meet any of the distinguished scholars whom I 
have named in this review is to find oneself immediately at home, 
immediately at one over a very wide range of convictions, hopes and 
aspirations. They and we are one in spiritual travail, in the austere 
search for truth, in openness to an as yet unrevealed future; here is to 
be found the great contemporary movement of the Spirit, which over- 
leaps the frontiers of those confessions which together make up the 
tragically divided Body of Christ. STEPHEN NEILL 


The Historic Episcopate in the Fullness of the Church. Seven essays 
by Priests of the Church of England. Edited by KeNnNeTH M. 
Carey. Pp. 140. Westminster: Dacre Press, 1954. 8s. 6d. 


So timed as to exercise influence upon the impending decisions to be 
taken respecting the Church of South India by the Convocations of the 
Church of England in 1955, the work now under review is in effect a 
propaganda volume, like The Apostolic Ministry (1946), but of a different 
kind. ‘The authors are seven young priests who are, or who have been, 
connected with Westcott House, Cambridge. They are all ‘High Church- 
men’ in the sense that they ‘hold a high doctrine of the Church’ and that 
they ‘believe in the exercise of the apostolic ministry of the whole 
Church through the historic episcopate’. They are, however, aware that 
‘the Anglo-Catholic position of the last hundred years is a historical 
curiosity’. Unlike the authors of The Apostolic Ministry they would 
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regard the ministry as being in the last resort dependent on the Church, 
rather than the Church as being dependent on the ministry: they accept 
the doctrine of internal schism, and believe (with the late Dr. O. C. 
Quick) that in respect of the ministry there are degrees of validity. 
‘Every ministry’, writes Dr. J. A. T. Robinson, in the first essay in the 
book, ‘is invalidated, weakened in its authority to the degree that 
behind it lies the authorization only of a broken part of the Body and 
not the “‘It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us” of the whole 
Catholic Church.’ 

Dr. Robinson in the same essay insists that just as ‘the Ministry is 
a function of the Church, so the Church is a function of the Kingdom, 
of the universal Lordship of God in Christ’; and that it was as, in 
the course of history, the eschatological outlook of the Church became 
weakened, that the Church, ‘adrift from its anchor of hope’, ‘grasped 
the life-line of historical succession’, and ‘shorn of its guarantee in 
the Kingdom . . . sought its title-deeds in the Ministry’. Accepting, in 
respect of the claims sometimes made for the Anglican Episcopate, the 
criticism of Newbigin, who points out that if the Church of England 
excommunicates non-episcopal Christendom and is itself excommuni- 
cated by Rome and the East, the result is that ‘what might have been a 
stepping-stone for mutual traffic between separated bodies is turned 
into a fortified and isolated island inaccessible to either side’, Dr. Robin- 
son and his colleagues nevertheless refuse to infer that continuity is a 
matter of no moment. On the contrary, ‘a Church’ (they urge) ‘without 
continuity in time is as sinful and broken as a Church without unity in 
space’, and again, ‘Every scheme for Christian unity must come to 
terms with the historic episcopate; for despite it the Church cannot in 
fact be fully one, catholic or apostolic’. ‘The conclusion is that no 
‘particular interpretation of the episcopate’ can be right which would 
‘automatically unchurch any part of the Body that for historical reasons 
has failed to preserve it’: but on the other hand, in repudiation of the 
episcopate, ‘the Church can never express the plenitude of its Being as 
the one Body of Christ in history’. 

Holding the views that they do, the authors of The Historic Episcopate 
find it easier than did the authors of The Apostolic Ministry to relate 
themselves, without any straining of the evidence, to the Anglicanism of 
history as expressed theologically in the writings of post-Reformation 
Anglican divines. Substantially their position is that of Archbishop 
Bramhall—episcopacy belongs, they would maintain, to the ‘integrity 
or perfection of a Church’, but not to the very ‘nature and essence’ of a 
Church: a Church lacking the Episcopate is defective, but it does not, 
for that reason, cease, without more ado, to be a Church. But the authors 
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are not content to follow simply the old distinction between the esse and 
the bene esse of the Church. Basing themselves on St. Paul’s doctrine of 
the ‘fullness’ of Christ, or of the Church, as being that into which Chris- 
tians are to grow up, as they attain gradually ‘unto the unity of the 
faith’, and ‘unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ’, they 
put forward a new terminology, according to which episcopacy is to be 
held to belong not to the bare esse of the Church, nor even just to its 
bene esse, but to what the authors describe as the plene esse of the Church 
that is to say, to its fullness. Whether the new terminology carries us in 
any degree beyond the position of Bramhall may be doubted: and it may 
well be that the position of Bramhall is destined to become in the end 
accepted as the classical norm of Anglican teaching on the theme of 
episcopacy. 

The book as a whole is full of good things. In the chapter on The 
Ministry and Order of the Church in the Works of the Fathers the inter- 
esting point is made that whereas St. Augustine laid down that sacra- 
ments celebrated outside the Church were valid but not efficacious, the 
modern Anglo-Catholic is apt rather ‘to allow some efficacy to schis- 
matical orders, but to question their validity’. In the first essay the 
modern debate within Anglicanism on the subject of Church unity is 
regarded as having been staged between ‘two main parties’, the Anglo- 
Catholics and the Liberals. It is significant that the Evangelical party 
within the Church is not even considered. Nothing is more important for 
the Church of England at the present time than that the representatives 
of neo-Evangelicalism within the Church should come to life and should 
make themselves heard, alike in the sphere of theology and in the official 
counsels of the Church. 

The final chapter of the book, by the present Principal of Westcott 
House, is a vigorous plea for a definite decision on the part of the 
Church of England with regard to the Church of South India. The 
matter is, as he rightly points out, urgent; and the anomalies which 
acceptance of the challenge would involve should be frankly accepted. 
‘In the life of the Church the greatest anomaly of all is division: we must 
beware lest we strain at.a few gnats and swallow a camel.’ 

A. E. J. RAWLINSON 


This Church of Christ. By A. L. Peck. Pp. 104. London: Mowbray, 
1955. 7s. 6d. 

THIs criticism of a recent book, The Historic Episcopate in the Fullness 

of the Church, is an attempt to show the inconsistencies and lack of 

precision inevitable when seven writers collaborate, impelled by a sense 
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of pastoral urgency. Dr. Peck has an easy task. In particular, his conten- 
tion that in bene esse and esse (applied to the Church) the verb is used 
in two senses, of ‘(well)-being’ and ‘existence’, and that the latter cannot 
be qualified by plene, seems to be justified; a thing either exists or not, 
there cannot be degrees of existence. But the rigorous manner in which 
he presses his points is calculated to direct sympathy to those who are 
attacked and who are making a gallant attempt to get out of an impasse. 
In all these discussions there is general agreement that disunion is 
coused and perpetuated by sin. Is there not an element of unreality 
here? British Protestants, other than Anglicans, rejected episcopacy 
because of the conviction of their sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
forefathers that the institution as they knew it was not in conformity 
with the New Testament. They continue to reject it first because they 
have abundant experience of grace in their non-episcopal state, secondly 
because the evidence of the New Testament, judged by itself, is in- 
sufficient to justify making an upheaval in church life. For Anglicans, 
on the other hand, any doubt as to the meaning of the New Testament 
is banished by the universality of Episcopacy in the second and third 
centuries. Where is the sin here? 

Dr. Peck asks a searching question. Does the unity of the Church 
stand so high in the scale of priority as we suppose? Is it not more 
important that men should receive God’s grace, as they undoubtedly do 
under both systems? 


Walter Howard Frere: His Correspondence on Liturgical Revision 
and Construction. Edited by R. C. D. Jasper. Pp. xiii+-317 
with 1 plate. (Alcuin Club Collections No. XX XIX.) London: 
S.P.C.K., 1954. 355. 


WuEN the Revised Prayer Book of the Church of England was rejected 
by Parliament in 1928, William Temple is reported to have replied to 
the question ‘What will you do now?’ saying “Wait thirty years and 
start again.’ This suggests that the appearance of the present book is 
opportune. Besides being an indispensable handbook for future revisers 
it is important for two reasons. First, it shows how much the 1928 Book 
owed to Dr. Frere; for example, the Offices for the Visitation of the 
Sick were entirely his work. Secondly, it reveals the character of Frere, 
who brought more Christianity into his controversies than many do 
into their prayers; deep knowledge, unfailing courtesy and patience, 
and reverence for the convictions of others mark every page of this 
remarkable book. Even caustic comments are expressed with such 
restraint that no one should have resented them. The story of Revision 
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has elements of tragedy. In the most controversial matter, the provision 
of an Alternative Canon of the Eucharist, Dr. Frere was actuated by 
the conviction that the 1662 Prayer was ‘more Roman than Rome’ 
(p. 56), in that it tied down the Consecration to the recital of the ‘Words 
of Institution’. He longed for a form nearer to that which prevailed in 
the primitive Church. The resulting Canon was obnoxious to many 
Evangelicals, who considered it Romanizing, and to many Anglo- 
Catholics, to whom it seemed an unnecessary departure from the Western 
tradition. What Frere failed to see was that the apparent introduction 
of a new theory of Consecration, by means of an Epiclesis, was bound 
to cause trouble (see p. 117 for his defence of this), and that there were 
objections to having two theories in one book. Since his death in 1938 
his reading of the evidence of the early Church has been challenged by 
scholars of repute, and principles which seemed to him crystal-clear no 
longer gain universal acceptance. Had he clearly realized the objections, 
an irenic formula could probably have been found, as it was for the 
South African Liturgy, which owed so much to him. 

The book as a whole is a valuable source for the future historian. 
It includes many letters to Dr. Frere from bishops and others, all of 
them marked by an earnest desire to be helpful. The story of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Liturgical Questions, set up in 1912, is instructive. 
Archbishop Davidson made it clear that they were to advise only on 
specific subjects submitted to them. As Frere said in 1915 (p. 38), ‘their 
line seems to be only to ask our advice when it is too late to adopt it’. 
While the larger part of the book deals with the English Revision, there 
there is much else. Missionary problems are illuminated, for Frere was 
constantly consulted by overseas bishops, and there are many valuable 
membra disjecta, as they are termed. Mr. Jasper has done his work as 
Editor most efficiently and unobtrusively. 

W. K. LowrTHer CLARKE 


Studies in Christian Social Commitment: A Christian Pacifist 
Symposium. By J. FerGuson. Pp. 128. London: Independent 
Press, 1954. 8s. 6d. 


Tuis is a collection of six short studies in Christian pacifism, which 
seeks to avoid isolating the issue of war from the larger question of 
Christian social commitment or treating the individual’s decision in 
abstraction from the corporate witness of the Church. To the extent 
to which it does both of these it has some useful and clarifying things 
to say. 

It begins with an essay by Dr. J. H. Hick on ‘The structure of the 
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war problem’, in which he admits that neither the case for nor against 
pacifism is logically capable of overthrowing the other, and that both 
represent valid, and on their own premisses unanswerable, Christian 
standpoints. But this dilemma, he believes, resolves itself as soon as we 
cease to think of the individual’s decision and consider the judgement 
of the world Church, where in the new situation of the ecumenical 
movement and global war, all war becomes Christian fratricide. But it 
is surely very facile to think that this solves the basic dilemma: it 
merely aggravates it. Nor is the situation particularly new. The pain 
of it was felt extremely poignantly in 1939, but it did not itself decide 
the issue whether or not Hitler should be resisted. 

Among the other contributors Dr. G. F. Nuttall writes movingly on 
the Church’s ministry of suffering, while Mr. J. Ferguson has a valuable 
discussion of the perennial problem of the relation of justice and love, 
in which statements of writers like Brunner, Quick, and Temple are 
usefully criticized. It is a pity that in the end he cuts the nerve of the 
genuine tension between the two by saying of justice and love respec- 
tively: ‘He [the Christian] is not called primarily to protect the kingdoms 
of this world and their standards, but to establish the kingdom of God 
in and by his own life.’ This comes near to committing the final 
over-simplification of urging pacifism on the grounds ‘that we must 
obey God rather than men’. It is indeed precisely in seeking the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness that some of the most agonizing claims 
of justice arise. Moreover, to deny, quite rightly, that modern war can 
be described as ‘an act of justice’ is not ipso facto to say that it may not 
be justifiable. 

The most important essay (which should have been the last) is by 
Professor Nels Ferré, on “The distinctive dimension of Christian social 
action’. He submits to penetrating scrutiny alike the absolute pacifist 
thesis, the position advocated by such as Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, and 
the case of those who would defend war on grounds of natural law. 
For himself he accepts a position where the Spirit-filled Community 
must witness to the new order of Christ while finding ‘within this 
primary stance a concern which cannot deny participation with those 
who do not recognise and accept this reality’. Such a position must 
always be logically unsatisfactory and will often find itself presupposing 
and working within a power-structure to which it must take an attitude 
of ‘concerned non-participation’. 

It is indeed along some such lines as this that the theology of Christian 
social commitment must be worked out. What is not quite so clear is 
that this necessarily involves an absolute abnegation of military power, 
nor that this latter can any longer meaningfully be separated from 
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‘accepting civilian force as constructive’. The entire social structure 
within which any relevant civilian decision has to be made rests for us 
today ultimately on the threat of the atomic bomb. Can a Christian, 
for instance, accept the structure presupposed by ‘co-existence’? Pro- 
fessor Ferré does not say whether he really advocates unconditional 
unilateral disarmament, nor does Dr. E. L. Allen, who speaks elo- 
quently of pacifism as a ‘commitment’ rather than a policy, tell us 
whether he presses it as a policy for the uncommitted. 

One has a feeling that the time is nearly ripe again for a more thorough- 
going symposium on Christian social commitment embracing pacifists 
and non-pacifists alike, and that it may show that this has today become 
the wrong place in which to draw any significant line. It is a pity, for 
instance, that the present symposium did not include the kind of newer 
and more ‘tragic’ pacifist thinking represented by Professor D. M. 
Mackinnon. J. A. T. Rosrnson 


The Transcendent Unity of Religions. By F. ScHuon. Pp. 199. 
London: Faber & Faber, 1953. 215. 


EsOTERICISM is a topical subject. There have always been groups which 
claimed to be in possession of a secret knowledge, more profound and 
revealing a deeper truth than that accessible to ordinary mortals or to 
the adherents of traditional religion. These groups have sometimes 
founded new religions, such as the Greek and Roman mysteries, or new 
sects like the Freemasons and Rosicrucians. Nevertheless, contemporary 
Esotericism represents a new phenomenon in the following respects. 
First, the esoteric sects (theosophists, anthroposophists) and esoteric 
doctrines (René Guénon, F. Sch _\) pretend to go back to a primordial 
tradition which is often claimed to be the deepest source of all religions. 
Secondly, though based on small groups, their teaching has a missionary 
and therefore universalistic tendency. Thirdly, in consequence of this 
the exclusive secrecy of the ancient sects is broken, and the spoken or 
printed word reveals the mysteries to all who care to listen; and lastly, 
these sects are inclined to find their primordial tradition in India, and 
therefore either to oppose or to transcend Christianity. This esoteric 
tendency should be taken seriously by the adherents of traditional 
religion, as a warning and as a challenge. As a warning, because it is an 
indication of the decay of Western civilization, ominously similar to the 
end of the Graeco-Roman era. As a challenge, because Theosophy and 
Anthroposophy would hardly have found so many adepts if they did not 
cater for a longing, unsatisfied by traditional religion. 

Mr. Schuon has the great merit of putting the esoteric approach 
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before us in a sober and scholarly manner without the wild claims and 
the fantastic mixture of belief, knowledge, pseudo-science, and emo- 
tional appeal, concocted by some of these sects. Moreover, he does not 
repeat the mistake of some of his predecessors, namely to reject tradi- 
tional religions as exoteric, formalized, and lifeless. On the contrary, he 
recognizes the interdependence of the exoteric and esoteric aspect of 
any religion. Exotericism as such is according to Schuon not blame- 
worthy, but necessary, provided it does not claim the exclusive posses- 
sion of a unique truth and does not become an all-invading autocracy 
destroying the possibility of deeper knowledge. Schuon attempts to 
transcend traditional religions, first in order to get to the inner life of a 
specific religion, and second in order to reach their common source in 
a primordial tradition which he would like to see re-established, and 
their common cause in the transcendent unity of the Divine essence 
and will which reveals itself in all the great religions, in Hinduism as 
well as in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. He pleads for esotericism 
as the ‘transcendent dimension’ of any religion. ‘When exotericism is 
deprived of the complex and subtle interferences of its “transcendent 
dimension”’, it finds itself ultimately overwhelmed by the “‘exteriorized” 
consequences of its own limitations, the latter having become, as it were, 
“total”’’ (p. 27). Then the ‘unlimited symbols’ of the Transcendent are 
replaced by ‘limited ideas’. 

Schuon holds that the Divinity man: fests its personal aspect through 
each particular revelation and its supreme impersonality through the 
diversity of the forms of its ‘word’. This ‘word’ as such is transcendent, 
it manifests itself never as a whole, but always only in one particular 
aspect. This assumption allows a universalistic interpretation of the 
great religions, especially of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. On the 
one hand, Mohammed and Christ are identified, in their inner reality, 
with the Word, and, outside the specifically religious sphere, a similar 
identification applies to every being who has achieved metaphysical 
realization in its fullness. On the other hand, the great religions preserve 
their truth as revelations, though their claim to exclusiveness is elimi- 
nated. Schuon argues that ‘the Divine quality necessarily resists the 
suppression of a Revelation, at least for so long as the doctrinal and 
ritual form of the latter remains intact’ (p. 120); and he adds that this 
condition was fulfilled in the case of the Mosaic tradition. Its intangible 
permanence derives from the Divine Essence, and therefore Christ con- 
formed to it, whereas his abrogation of it sprang from the Divine Will, 
which is merely a particular manifestation of the Divine Essence and 
could therefore only affect a particular mode of the Mosaic tradition, 
but not its ‘eternal’ quality. “The Divine Presence has always continued 
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to dwell in Israel’, as it is said to do to an even higher degree in Chris- 
tianity and Islam. These are interesting, almost medieval, speculations 
which can neither be verified nor falsified, but which are not without 
significance. The author has interesting things to say about the great 
religions and their interrelations, about Christian esotericism and 
especially about the sect of the Hesychasts, but there is no room left 
except for a few general remarks. 

The book is by no means easy to read. For instance, the identification 
of the esoteric way with metaphysical knowledge, based on ‘a perspec- 
tive that is universal’, and of religion with a perspective based on an 
individual point of view, will confound many readers; for a ‘universal 
perspective’ seems to be a contradiction in terms. A perspective is 
always based on a specific point of view. Nevertheless, the distinction 
is revealing. The book represents a philosophy of religion written from a 
metaphysical point of view. Just as the Indian philosophers regard all 
personal and impersonal beings as the passing manifestations of a 
transcendent unity, and just as Hegel interpreted all philosophical 
systems as one-sided revelations of one Truth, so Schuon looks at the 
great religions ay revelations of the one transcendent Unity. But this is 
by no means a diy textbook of an abstract philosophy of religion, but a 
very specific and concrete philosophy of religion for an oecumenical age, 
i.e. an epoch of transition to a world-civilization. It represents a serious 
attempt to reach an understanding between the great religions and to 
avoid the pitfalls of a shallow syncretism and of exclusive universality. 
Since it has proved to be impossible that any one of them could become 
the all-embracing world-religion, the problem facing us is that of 
religious coexistence. I see the importance of Schuon’s book in the fact 
that it opens one possible way for discovering a basis of coexistence 
for the different creeds. Esotericism may indeed be helpful as a 
regulative idea in Kant’s sense, i.e. as the postulate to shatter the form 
in the name of the spirit. As soon, however, as it establishes itself as a 
constitutive principle, it is condemned to become a form of exotericism. 
This indeed is the fate of Schuon’s specific brand of esotericism. With 
reference to it we have therefore again to follow Meister Eckhart’s 
advice: ‘If you would have the kernel, you must break the shell.’ 

F. H. HEINEMANN 


Spiritual Perspectives and Human Facts. By FRritHjor ScHUON. 
Translated by MacLeop Martueson. Pp. 213. London: Faber & 
Faber, Ltd., 1954. 215. 


To review a book adequately it is necessary to understand it; and M. 
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Frithjof Schuon is not an easy author. His approach to his subject—the 
comparative study of religions—is that of the late René Guénon and 
of Coomaraswamy. This school of thought seeks not so much to 
reconcile the great religions of the world, as to inform us that ‘on the 
plane of metaphysic’ they are in fact already reconciled, could we but 
see. All the great religions are then, from this point of view, true— 
identical ‘on the metaphysical plane’ though different on the ‘religious’ 
plane. This was the thesis of M. Schuon’s first book, The Transcendent 
Unity of Religions, andi \ded_ us with the ‘apparent’ contradiction 
that the Logos manifests its .f equally as Jesus Christ and as the Koran. 
All religions are, then, true from their own relative standpoint—that is 
to say, each religion is a genuine revelation from God suited to the time, 
place, and circumstances in which it was revealed, but valid for those 
times, places, and circumstances only. 

The trouble with this interesting method of reconciling the world’s 
great religions is that it starts from an assumption which we are asked 
to take on trust, from a kind of super-dogma for which the only authority 
seems to be that of the author himself. It is questionable whether such 
authority is sufficient: for to assert that one can see the ‘metaphysical’ 
truth and to dismiss the opinicns of those not so fortunately situated 
as being worthless, is to treat the whole problem of the diversity of 
‘revealed’ religions as being non-existent. It is merely to beg the 
question. 

It must further be admitted that books of this sort can have no appeal 
except to the rare persons who share the author’s ideas about ‘meta- 
physic’. Thus to many M. Schuon’s curt dismissal of ‘heresy’ as simply 
‘error’ will be merely irritating, particularly as it figures in a book that 
is written on the assumption that all the great religions are ‘perspectives’ 
of ultimate truth. This seems to be a particularly silly position for one 
to adopt who, when he is dealing with Islam, quotes almost exclusively 
from Safi sources and more especially from Ibn al-‘Arabi who was him- 
self denounced as a heretic by many leading Moslem theologians. 

So much for M. Schuon’s ‘perspective’. The book under review seems 
to be a disconnected series of private thoughts written from that per- 
spective. No effort at all is made to communicate these thoughts to the 
average reader. In the great majority of cases they are incomprehensible 
—and this is scarcely surprising since M. Schuon glories in his contempt 
for human reason. ‘Between instinct and intellect’, we are informed, 
‘there stands in some sense the reason, which owes its troubles to the 
fact that it constitutes a sort of “‘luciferian”’ duplication of the Divine 
Intelligence—the only intelligence there is.’ In this case it is difficult to 
see why this book was written at all; for the use of such words as ‘there- 
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fore’, ‘consequently’, ‘that is why’, ‘necessarily’, implies that an appeal 
to reason is in fact being made, however little that ‘luciferian’ organ may 
be disposed to assent to M. Schuon’s propositions. By the standards of 
‘metaphysic’, however, the only possible comment is that quoted by 
M. Schuon himself, wa’Lidhu a‘lam, ‘and God knows best’—a saying 
not peculiar to Sifis as he seems to imply, but common to all Arab 
historians when quoting from conflicting sources. 


The Manichaean Hymn-Cycles in Parthian. By Mary Boyce. Pp, 
x-++ 199 with 4 plates. (London Oriental Series, Vol. 3.) London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1954. 30s. 


Tuts book is based on Dr. Boyce’s thesis for the degree of Ph.D. at 
Cambridge. It is primarily of philological, rather than theological, 
interest. Our knowledge of Manichaeanism has been enormously in- 
creased in the present century, first by the original Manichaean material 
from Turfan, of which the present hymn-cycles are the latest section to 
be published, and secondly by the very much richer Coptic find from 
Egypt, details of which were first published by Schmidt and Polotsky 
iN 1933. 

Dr. Boyce’s task has been to collect the disconnected fragments of 
the Parthian hymn-cycles and to reconstruct them, so far as possible, 
in their original form. The result shows how much patient scholarship 
has been put into what must have been, at times, an exasperating task. 
The present reconstruction is justified in detail in the introduction and 
the stages which led up to the establishment of the final text are pains- 
takingly recorded. Dr. Boyce is to be congratulated on having salvaged 
so much from such very fragmentary material. 

The cycles are concerned mainly with the Manichaean ideas on the 
fate of the soul at death and its ascent to the Kingdom of Light. Dr. 
Boyce has some interesting things to say on the difference between the 
New Paradise as the destina:‘on of the redeemed souls at death and the 
Eternal Paradise into which ihe whole of the Light’s creation is sub- 
sumed on the Last Day. The non-specialist will, however, find little 
in these hymn-cycles with wiiich he is not already familiar from the 
Coptic Psalm-Book published by the late C. R. C. Allberry in 1938. It 
is, however, of interest that ‘he Manichaean funereal hymns seem to 
follow a common pattern in b.th their Coptic and Parthian manifesta- 
tions. 

For the philologian there is that most essential of things, a complete 
glossary, as well as a section on the versification of the hymns. How 
far Dr. Boyce is justified in reducii: all the Parthian verses to a two- 
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stress formula, seems to be largely a matter of opinion. There would 
seem to be barely enough evidence to draw so firm a conclusion. 
R. C, ZAEHNER 


Texte zum Manichdismus. Von ALFRED ADAM. Pp. xii-++ 108. (Kleine 
Texte fiir Vorlesungen und Ubungen, 175.) Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1954. DM.9.80. 


Tue stated purpose of this selection is to illustrate the arguments of the 
early church against Manichaeism. Within such limits the anthology 
may be adequate, but the author has drawn all too sparingly on the large 
store that is available today of authoritative and revealing texts emanating 
from Central Asian and Coptic Manichaean communities. Preponder- 
ance is given to largely well-known and often repetitive Latin, Greek, 
Syriac, and Arabic reports on Manichaeism. Some of the author’s 
comments should be regarded with diffidence, e.g. his identification of 
the Tree of Life with Jesus patibilis (p. 12), or the proposed explanation 
of the period of 1468 years (p. 24). The erroneous note on Mani’s book 
Sabuhragan (p. 5) disguises the historical situation: the title does not 
mean ‘(Buch) des Kénigssohnes’, but ‘dedicated to King Sapir I’. The 
identity of the person to whom the book was dedicated is, of course, the 
reason why Mani wrote it in the Middle Persian language. 

ILyA GERSHEVITCH 


Islam. By ALFRED GUILLAUME. Pp. 208. (‘Pelican Books’ A. 311.) 
London: Penguin Books Ltd., 1954. 2s. 


Here assuredly is a book to be recommended for English readers desiring 
a competent introduction to the study of Islam. Such a book from the 
pen of the learned editor of Shahrastani’s Nihadyatu’l iqdam and The 
Legacy of Islam is a worthy addition to the Pelican Series. 

Professor Guillaume is Head of the Department of the Near and 
Middle East in the School of Oriental and African Studies and the Pro- 
fessor of Arabic with qualifications quite beyond dispute, and fairminded 
and courteous in the treatment of his subject, even when a critical ap- 
praisement of it is called for. By both matter and manner this book will 
commend itself to Muslim as well as Christian readers. Choosing the 
author to be the first foreign lecturer on ‘Christian and Muslim Theo- 
logy’, the University of Istamboul showed its confidence in his learning 
and his judgement. 

When in the ninth chapter the writer comes to discuss ‘Islam Today’, 
his wise words could apply to all introductions to Islam and should be 
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taken to heart even by specialists in Islamics. ‘Nothing can be more 
misleading than a number of statements based on imperfect . . . know- 


ledge ; and no man living has a thorough acquaintance with the millions 
of Muslims in Asia and Africa, to say nothing of scattered communities 
elsewhere, so that he can make authoritative pronouncements on Islam 
as a whole. All that can be done is to take into account what modern 
Muslims have written about their religion and to supplement it by what 
one has seen and heard. The result will be illuminating, but it will leave 
vast areas dark. Where little or nothing is written, and the people are 
inarticulate, nothing of real value can be said.’ The danger in writing a 
short introduction is that selection is inevitable. (For instance, Jalalu’d 
Din is omitted from the author’s account of Mysticism.) Omissions may 
suggest a false emphasis and generalizations are most difficult. Muslims 
differ in race, intelligence, temperament, and even, to a minor degree, in 
belief: witness the conflict in Pakistan over the definition ot Islam and 
opinions as wide apart as Wahhabism and Ahmadism. But whatever the 
changes in living exponents, there is still a clear-cut pattern of thought 
and conduct in the majority still under the classical tradition of ortho- 
doxy. There, at any rate, the novice must begin if he wishes to proceed 
to understand the Muslim of today and there Professor Guillaume 
begins. 

He deals with the fundamentals of Islam, its historical background, 
the Prophet, Muslim scripture and tradition, the main sects and the 
building up of a credal system, with a glance at the attitude to philo- 
sophy. There is wonderfully competent compression in the chapter on 
Mysticism and a good glossary is a great help. Ample classified biblio- 
graphies should guide those whose appetite has been whetted for further 
study. Professor Guillaume is to be thanked for his submission to limita- 
tions which may have irked his scholarship but which have made it 
possible for him to confer a boon on the general reader. 

J. W. SwEETMAN 
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Vetus Latina, Die Reste der altlateinischen Bibel. 2: Genesis, 4 Liefe- 
rung, Genesis 43, 22—Schluss. By B. Fiscuer. Pp. 132 (pp.449-576 
+4 title-pages). Freiburg: Verlag Herder, 1954. DM. 28.90. 


Tuis last fascicle of the volume containing Genesis conforms to the 
pattern of previous parts. Fortunately for these chapters of Genesis we 
have in addition to the same wealth of patristic materials a continuous 
manuscript. Pp. 527-71 contain a large number of ‘Nachtrage und 
Berichtigungen’ which should not be neglected. Here, besides providing 
further material, the editor takes up discussions which have appeared 
since the Einleitung in 1951 (pp. 1*-33* of this volume). For example, 
he is able to discuss the views of T. Ayuso Marazuela on the origin of 
the Old Latin marginalia in some Spanish manuscripts. A Register gives 
chapter and verse references for the citations of the patristic and more 
fragmentary manuscripts. In all respects this fascicle maintains the high 
standard of its predecessors. G. D. KILPATRICK 


The Book of Psalms, Volume two: Ixxiti-cl. By E. J. KissaNe. Pp. 
336. Dublin: Browne and Nolan, Ltd., 1954. 30s. 


THIs second volume completes the Book of Psalms and follows the 
same lines of treatment as were noted in the review of Volume I 
(7.T.S., N.S. vol. iv, pt. 2, p. 225). We are glad to note that numbers at 
the head of each page make the individual psalm easier to find. 

L. H. BROCKINGTON 


Die Psalmen: eine rhythmische und textkritische Untersuchung. By 
D. Arvip Bruno. Pp. 282. Stockholm: Almgqvist & Wiksell, 
1954. Kr. 25. 


Dr. BRUNO’s previous attempts at a translation, based on a rhythmical 
construction of the Hebrew text, in his editions of Genesis—Exodus, Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, have already been noticed (N.S. vol. v, pt. 2, p. 233); and 
the present volume continues this work in exactly the same form. The 
thythmical schemes are so free as to admit any number of beats, whether 
syllables or groups of syllables, to the line or strophe, and this throws 
doubt on the method; the almost complete neglect of the ancient Vss. 
and the total disregard of all the work done during recent years on the 
Hebrew text, apart from the utilization of an occasional emendation in 
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Kittel, make the text open at every turn to suspicion; and many of the 
author’s textual notes betray an extraordinary ignorance of Hebrew 
idiom. G. R. Driver 


Studies in Isaiah. By Epwarp J. Younc. Pp. 206. London: The 
Tyndale Press, 1954. 12s. 6d. 


A REPRINT of eight articles which appeared originally in The Westminster 
Theological Journal, three being on the criticism of Isaiah during the last 
120 years, two on the Suffering Servant, two on the Immanuel prophecy, 
and one on the meaning of 71 in Isa. lii. 15. A scholarly presentation of 
the fundamentalist approach. 


The Septuagint Bible. By CHARLES THomson. [Edited, revised, 
and enlarged by C. A. Musss.] Pp. xxvi-+1426. The Falcon’s 
Wing Press, Indian Hills, Colorado, 1954. $6.50. 


THis new edition of Thomson differs little in essentials from the 
original of 1808. ‘He’ and ‘Him’ have been capitalized when they refer 
to God: a strictly limited number of corrections and alterations have 
been made (some of them going back to Thomson’s own second 
thoughts); and passages lacking in the B-text, on which Thomson 
based his translation, have been added from elsewhere—thus, 1 Sam. 
xvii now reads without the lacuna between verses 11 and 32. Typo- 
graphically the result is not as pleasing as the Pells verbatim reprint of 
1904, but it is a distinct advantage to have the whole in a single volume. 

H. F. D. Sparks 


History of New Testament Times, with an Introduction to the 
Apocrypha. By Ropert H. Pretrrer. Pp. xii-+-561. London: 
A. and C. Black, 1954. 255. net. 


THis is a reissue of a volume which was published in the United States 
by Harper in 1949 and was noticed in due course in the Journal (N.s. 
vol. i, part 2, p. 242). Dr. Pfeiffer’s volume has become a standard text- 
book, while its full notes and bibliography make it also a useful book of 
reference. While, therefore, we must be grateful to an English pub- 
lisher for making it more easily available, it is to be regretted that no 
account is included of the work done on the subject since the first 
appearance of the book. WiiuiaM Durr McHarpy 
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Théorie de l’emphase grecque classique et biblique. By EuGENE 
LeMOINE. Pp. 124. Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 
1954. Fr. 500. 

Tuis work treats of the article in selected classical texts and in 2 Macca- 
bees, St. Matthew, St. Luke, Romans, and Hebrews. Though manu- 
scripts and editors vary in printing and omitting the article in their 
texts the author does not tell us which text he is using and ignores the 
variants. Though he is a Diplémé de I’Ecole des Langues Orientales de 
l'Institut Catholique de Paris he does not mention the possibility that 
in the use of the article the gospels may show traces of Semitic in- 
fluence. He refers to no previous publications on the subject. 


Die Zeichen fiir die wichtigeren Handschriften des griechischen Neuen 
Testaments. By B. Krart. Pp. 49. Freiburg: Verlag Herder, 


1955- 

For too long we have been unable to purchase Dr. Kraft’s key to the 
symbols for the manuscripts used in the major critical editions of the 
Greek New Testament. Only those who have used von Soden’s appara- 
tus with and without this ‘crib’ know what a serviceable tool it is. In 
this edition we have a complete list of papyri (P'~®*). Perhaps in a later 
one Dr. Kraft will give us a complete list of the uncials, including the 
fragments. It is a pity that in the list of manuscripts belonging to family 
1 Dr. Kraft has followed von Soden in omitting 131. 

G. D. KiLpatrick 


The Codex Sinaiticus and the Codex Alexandrinus. By H. J. M. 
Mine and T. C. Sxear. Second edition revised by T. C. SKEAT. 
Pp. 40 and 7 photographic plates. London: British Museum, 
1955. 2s. 6d. 


A new edition of this valuable pamphlet is very welcome. It has been 
revised by Mr. T. C. Skeat, one of the two original authors. The account 
of & has been corrected and augmented in many particulars, but the 
most notable changes are in that of A. It is shown that this manuscript 
was probably taken to Alexandria from Constantinople in the fourteenth 
century. It was not necessarily written in the latter city, but we have 


now no warrant for referring it to an Alexandrian scriptorium. 
H. I. Beir 
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Das Gesetz erfiillen: Matth. 5, 17 ff. und 3, 15 untersucht. By 
HENRIK LjJUNGMAN. Pp. 140. (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift 
N.F. Avd. 1, Bd 50, Nr6.) Lund: C.W.K. Gleerup, 1954. Kr. 14. 


THis study seeks, by a rigorous scrutiny, to establish that the difficult 
saying, “Think not that I came to destroy . . .’, is not the legalistic 
intrusion which it is sometimes supposed to be, but a fully evangelic 
saying; and that the equally problematical ‘. . . to fulfil all righteousness’ 
means, to be baptized for that death by which the Messiah fulfils the 
true purpose of every jot and tittle of Scripture. ‘Righteousness’, in 
short, is the achieving of all that Scripture stands for: and Jesus is the 
whole of that. Here, despite occasional eccentricities of interpretation by 
the way, is a most valuable study of highly important New Testament 
words and ideas. Whether the thesis convinces or not is likely to depend 
largely on the reader’s interpretation of the nature and purpose of St. 
Matthew. Is it a Judaizing Gospel, or is it, in Jewish-seeming guise, a 
message of God’s free grace, or is it an amalgam of discrepant elements? 


Life in Christ. By THEO Preiss. Translated by H. Knicur. 
Pp. 104. (Studies in Biblical Theology, No. 13.) London: 
S.C.M. Press, 1954. 7s. 


Tue freshness of these arresting essays arises less from any completely 
original material than from the distinguished mind and ardent spirit of 
the French Reformed pastor, whose death is a sore loss to New Testa- 
ment studies. Most of them have some bearing on the ‘juridical mystic- 
ism’ which Preiss saw as central to Christology. He means, apparently, 
the conception of salvation in terms of a titanic assize, in which Christ, 
vindicated, vindicates his own. From this angle, ‘Justification in Johan- 
nine Thought’ and ‘the Mystery of the Son of Man’ are ably discussed. 
An essay on Philemon ; a rehabilitation of the idea that Luke’s ‘with desire 
I have desired . . .” was an unfulfilled wish; and a spirited and epigram- 
matic essay on ‘the Vision of History in the New Testament’ complete 
this lively selection, successfully translated by Dr. Harold Knight. 

C. F. D. MouLe 


Nature and Grace. Selections from the Summa Theologica of 
Thomas Aquinas. Translated and edited by A. M. FAIRWEATHER. 
Pp. 386. (Library of Christian Classics, XI.) London: S.C.M. 
Press, 1954. 308. 


HERE are some treatises of sacra doctrina; in reason they push beyond 
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the theologia negativa of Maimonides and from faith come back with 
a respect for nature unimpaired by the conviction that our salvation is 
entirely due to God’s mercy. So far seven quaestiones ; there follow two 
more on original sin, six on grace, fourteen on faith, hope, and charity. 
The treatise on the Gospel Law is not drawn on, a serious omission of 
a bridge-passage which relates speculation to its historical and biblical 
origins. The introduction is judicious, the translation faithful yet read- 
able, and these fundamental articles of a classical Christian system will 
prove serviceable for study and devotion. THomas GILBY 


Medieval Cornwall. By L. E. ELtiott-Binns. Pp. xi+451, with 
8 half-tone illustrations and 2 maps. London: Methuen, 1955. 


355. 
Tus is a bird’s-eye view of medieval Cornwall after the style of 
Coulton’s Medieval Panorama, and it is little more than an account of 
medieval English life illustrated with examples from Cornwall. Though 
written for the general reader, it has too many footnotes and too few 
pictures to cater satisfactorily for him. About a quarter of the book is 
devoted to the Church, but there is little of interest here for the scholar. 
A general chapter on the Church in Cornwall which discusses relics, 
chantries, preaching, confessions, pilgrims, and so forth, is followed by 
chapters on Cornwall and the bishops of Exeter; the clergy; and 
monks, canons, and friars. It is a pity that the author has not allotted 
more space for an account of the Celtic Church in Cornwall and the 
early Cornish saints. RICHARD VAUGHAN 


The Doctrine of the Church in Anglican Theology, 1547-1603. By 
H. F. WoopuHowse. Pp. viii+-224. (Church Historical Society.) 
London: S.P.C.K., 1954. 25s. 


THE Principal of the Anglican Theological College at Vancouver in the 
latest ‘Church Historical Society’ volume has made a contribution to 
knowledge which will be received by students as a storehouse of infor- 
mation on Anglican views of the Church and the Ministry in the early 
post-Reformation period. Its thirteen chapters are an adaptation, with 
perhaps rather too rigorous compression, of a Dublin doctoral thesis; 
but it is only fair to add that they deal, however succinctly, with all 
the relevant topics including the nature and marks of the Church, its 
polity, the ministry, succession and ordination, the theory of relations 
with the State, with the Roman and non-Roman churches, and even 
with the Idea of Predestination, the doctrine of the Church in the later 
Middle Ages and by an extension of scope ‘the Anglican Idea of the 
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Church, 1603-49’. Under the last heading we are told that ‘in this period 
there are few works dealing with polity at such length and in such detail 
as Hooker, Whitgift or Field, and though by way of similar comparison 
on the Roman controversy, Laud’s Controversy with Fisher and Chilling- 
worth’s refutation of Roman errors can justly be placed on a level 
with Jewel. Christ is said to have established a polity which included 
power to ordain, but this latter phrase shows us that polity is used in a 
different sense from that of the Elizabethan writers. It is also stated that 
whatever was the regiment of the Church in the apostles’ time, that must 
be perpetual—a statement which opens up a wide field of possibilities 
and might seem to lend colour to many of the Puritan’s ideas. On the 
other hand, Davenant, in his Exhortation to Brotherly Communion, does 
not even refer to differences of Church order as among the hindrances 
to further fellowship and close communion. Hence a reasonable con- 
clusion is that no one type of polity is laid down as vital or unalterable, 
though, like their predecessors, these writers would not have included 
the ministry under polity, since they felt that it was linked to the 
proclamation of the Word of God and the administration of the sacra- 
ments.’ This extract, even if a little long for a short notice, may seem to 
open up some of the main lines of the book’s interest, and the comments 
which it invites, while further research is stimulated by the very large 
number of footnotes and the elaborate bibliography which unfortunately 
opens with the kind of misprint which used to reduce Mr. A. E. 
Housman to fury, and might have supplied the original date of Richard 
Field’s great book Of the Church. CLAUDE JENKINS 


Mr. Pepys and Nonconformity. By A. G. Mattuews. Pp. 122. 
London: Independent Press, 1954. 8s. 6d. 


HIsTORICAL students who are familiar with Dr. A.G. Matthews’s Calamy 
Revised (1934) and Walker Revised (1948), both monumental works of 
exact scholarship and research, will find delight in this slender pro- 
duction of his lighter moments, which consists of a series of short studies 
of Puritanism as reflected in the Diary of Samuel Pepys, in the lovers’ 
correspondence of Dorothy Osborne and Sir William Temple, in letters 
addressed to the fourth and fifth Barons Wharton, and in Puritan 
patterns of prayer. Each of the chapters has its own attraction; and the 
little book reveals its author in whimsical and meditative vein. There is 
much shrewd comment mingled with historical lore, and the whole is 
spiced with wise saws and modern instances. Readers may be recom- 
mended to add Dr. Matthews’s essays to their shelves of bedside 
literature. NORMAN SYKES 
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Zur Enzyklika ‘Aeterni Patris’ : Text und Kommentar. 75th anniver- 
sary edition, newly edited by F. Pelster. Pp. 203. (Sussidi 
Eruditi 6.) Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1954. 


Tue Encyclical Aeterni Patris of 4 August 1879 set the seal upon the 
philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas as the Catholic philosophy. Cardinal 
Ehrle’s commentary was originally published as four articles in Stimmen 
aus Maria Laach (1880) and is here republished with a number of minor 
corrections and useful bibliographical additions. Ehrle took the oppor- 
tunity to describe the gradual rise to supremacy of Thomism, particularly 
the slow supersession of Lombard’s Sentences during the sixteenth 
century through the influence of the theologians of Salamanca, Melchior 
Cano, and then the Jesuits. The editor has added two important articles 
by Ehrle on the study of the manuscripts of the schoolmen, originally 
published in 1883 and 1922; and finally a short memoir on Ehrle and 
his services to the modern study of scholasticism. 

Owen CHADWICK 


Yorkshire United Independent College: two hundred years of training 
for the Christian ministry by the Congregational churches of 
Yorkshire. By KENNETH W. WapswortTHu. Pp. 195 and 5 plates. 
London: Independent Press Ltd., 1954. 8s. 6d. 


THIS is a competent and useful, if not very percipient, survey. The 
great names are those of James Scott, Principal of Heckmondwike 
1756-83, and A. M. Fairbairn, Principal of Airedale 1877-85. Social 
context (“The Century of Progress Opens’) receives more attention 
than the theology taught, and there is small comparison with other 
dissenting academies. Irene Parker’s excellent book is not mentioned. 

GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL 


La Phénoménologie et la Foi. By RayMOND VANCOURT. Pp. 126. 
(Le Monde et la Foi, No. 261.) Tournai (Belg.): Desclée & Co., 
1953: 

Tuis admirably clear book is one of a series entitled Le Monde et la Fot. 

After analyzing the ambiguities in the attempts of the phenomenologists 

to discern the pure essences of the objects of experience, Dr. Vancourt 

concludes that phenomenology is really a kind of transcendental 
idealism which is now tending to become existentialism. In so far as 
it becomes existentialist, it rightly emphasizes the individual and his- 
torical factors which influence our acceptance of the truth, but it may 
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ultimately reduce individual personality to a nexus of impersonal rela- 
tionships. In short, phenomenology is by no means wholly untrue but 
it needs the guidance of revealed theology and scholastic metaphysics, 

G. F. Woops 


The Thirty-Nine Articles. By E. J. BickneLt. Third Edition 
revised by H. J. CARPENTER. Pp. xvii-+463. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1955. 215. 


THE general structure of this well-known work is preserved; but the 
Bishop of Oxford has added new lists of books for further reading and 
has considerably revised the text. He has, for instance, rewritten the 
sections on the Creeds and the inspiration of Scripture; a good note on 
Natural and Revealed Religion is added with special reference to Karl 
Barth; sections on the Church are rewritten with reference to the 
oecumenical movement and the revision of Canon Law. A very useful 
book has been made more useful still. GEOFFREY ALLEN 


Theologisch-dialektischer Personalismus und kirchliche FEinheit: 
Apologetisch-kritische Studie zu Emil Brunners Lehre von der 
Kirche im Lichte der thomistischen Theologie. By W1LHELM STOLZ, 
Pp. 190. (Studia Friburgensia, N.F. 6.) Freiburg, Switzerland: 
Universitatsverlag, 1953. Swiss fr. 12.50. 


Tuis learned work is in some sense a tribute to the prominent place 
which Emil Brunner holds in the theological world. The choice of the 
doctrine of the nature of the Church as the appropriate battlefield is a 
sign that many in the Church of Rome are watching the efforts of world 
conferences on ‘Faith and Order’. There is reason in the author’s appeal 
to Protestant theologians to pay more attention to Roman Catholic 
theology, and this book is worthy of detailed study. 

R. NEWTON FLEW 


The Society for Old Testament Study: Book List, 1955. Edited by 
H. H. Row ey. Pp. 80. Obtainable from D. R. Ap-Thomas, 
Llansadwrn, Menai Bridge, Anglesey. 6s. 


Tuis issue of the Society’s annual book list contains short reviews of 
nearly two hundred books on the Old Testament by a team of more 
than thirty experts. It is especially noteworthy for the number of Israeli 
books included: in the past particulars and copies of these books have 
not always been easy to obtain. H. F. D. SPARKS 
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The Gospel 


according to St. John 
C. K. Barrett 63s. net 


“We are confident in the author as a Johannine exegete because 
he so carefully realizes for us the verities which lie at the basis 
of the evangelist’s construction and belief.’ 


D. M. Mackinnon in View Review. 


The Call of the Cloister 
P. F. Anson 42s. net 


‘A model of what scholarly research can be and ought to be; a 
book to be read with pleasure as well as kept for reference.’ 


Times Literary Supplement. 


Church and Parish 
Charles Smyth 17s. 6d. net 
Six perennial problems in the life of the church are illustrated 
from the records of the parish of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
There are five appendices, containing information not easily 
available elsewhere, and full notes to each chapter. 
Ready in October. 


One Body in Christ 
Ernest Best 25s. net 


‘A model of careful, accurate, informed scholarship.’ 


Times Literary Supplement. 
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Liturgies of the Religious Orders 
ARCHDALE KING 


The author is concerned mainly with the celebration of Mass in those 
religious orders of the Western Church whose ‘use’ differs from the stan- 
dard Roman rite—namely, the Carthusian, Cistercian, Premonstratensian, 
Carmelite and Dominican rites. The origin and development of each is 
described, while details concerning the calendar and other relevant 
matters are included. There are, moreover, full explanations of procedure 
in the Mass, as celebrated today, wherever it differs from Roman usage, 
The nine appendices cover such subjects as the Missa sicca, the Lenten 
Veil and the obsolete English Gilbertine rite. 


Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 50s. net 


They Speak by Silences 
BY A CARTHUSIAN 


Books by Carthusian writers are rare these days, especially in English 
translations. The author of this particular work is dead now, and it is the 
wish of the superiors of the Carthusian Order that his anonymity should 
be preserved. All one can say is that he held various positions of authority 
in the Order, and that he set down his moving and inspiring meditations 
on the Love of God without thought of publication. It was only after his 
death in 1945 that his writings were carefully collected, and this selection 
published in French. The books containing his thoughts were so success- 
ful in France and Italy that this translation into English was arranged. 
The translation has been carried out by a monk of Parkminster. 
Foolscap 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 


The Lord 


ROMANO GUARDINI 


Mgr. Guardini is one of the most influential and gifted of German 
Catholic thinkers, and his qualities are seen to their full, impressive effect 
in this translation of his meditations on the Gospel. The author is orig- 
inal but in no way eccentric. He has ancestral roots in the lands of the 
Mediterranean, but he speaks with the voice of a Christian Germany that 
has too long been silent or inarticulate. Medium 8vo, 28s. net 
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Christ, the Christian and the Church 


E. L. MASCALL 


This study of the Incarnation and its consequences is now re-issued after 
a period of being unobtainable. The author attempts both a synthesis and 
a reconciliation in exhibiting the Incarnation of the Son of God as the 
foundation and unifying principle of Christian life. 


A reviewer in The Times Literary Supplement was representative of 
other authoritative critics when he wrote that ‘Mr. Mascall’s closely reason- 
ed and logically ordered exposition of Catholic Christianity is, even for 
the light it throws on the forces operative in the world today, relevant 
and valuable.’ Demy 8vo, 21s. net 


A Creed Before the Creeds 


H. A. BLAIR 


Canon Blair wears his deep learning lightly, and presents it most attrac- 
tively in this book. He makes an original and stimulating approach to an 
ancient problem—that of the development of creeds in the New Testament 
era and the days of the Early Church—and arrives at an orthodox con- 
clusion by way of a new road, sign-posted very clearly, wisely and 
convincingly. Demy 8vo, 16s. net 


Blessing Unbounded 


HARRY BLAMIRES 


Yes, it was quite inevitable that Mr. Blamires’ voyager to Other Regions 
should, after his experiences in Purgatory and Hell, find himself at last 
outside the Gates.of Heaven. An author who could be witty about some 
aspects of the Place Below must not refrain from using the divine gift of 
humour when on the way to God’s City—and Mr. Blamires leavens the 
gravity and profundity of his description of the last pilgrimage to the King- 
dom with merry observations on the souls and situations he encounters. 


The road to Heaven is alive with surprises. Not the least odd is the 
community of those who linger outside the walls of the Kingdom, cling- 
ing even there to the vain hope of establishing a society beyond God’s 
jurisdiction. Far from there, and safe from other hands that might seek to 
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